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LETTER I. 


Of the Influence of the Crown in tte Betis 
| Conſtitution. | 


OTHING, my worthy Friend, can 
N ever give me more pleaſure than ful- 
filling your requeſts, an object truly a- 
greeable to me for two reaſons; firſt, be- 
cauſe I am at preſent partly able to ſatisfy 

3 you; 
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you; and ſecondly, becauſe I am clear 
you will pardon all my miſtakes, and at- 
tribute them not to careleſſneſs, but want 


of knowledge; I (hall be very faulty if I 


wander ſo much from the point, as to be- 
come guilty of the latter; retirement has 
given me time, which ſome buſy ſcenes 
would not allow for reflecting on the paſt 
events, and venturing from thence to give 
you my idea of the future. You deſire that 
I would begin the political part of the 
correſpondence, with giving my opinion, 
of the tendency in our conſtitutian to fall 


1%jũ˖j& an abfo.u'e monarchy. 


This is a very delicate affair, and re- 
quires a ſuperior degree of penetration 
fully to ſcan it; but as you cannot have 


the finiſhed performance of a maſter, you 


ruſt be ſatisfied with the flight ſketch of 
an humbler politician. 

But here let me guard you againft an er. 
zor, too common in thoſe who do not mix a 
good deal in real political life; that of 


drawing ideas of conſtitutions now living, 


if I may fo expreſs myſelf, from books; 
_ the 
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1 Preſent State of ENGLAND. II 
£ the writers of thoſe works that have ei- 


ther doomed the Britiſh conſtitution to 


certain ruin; or, on the contrary, pro- 


3 nounced it immortal, are equally depen- 
} dant for their knowledge on books; but 
' the true underſtanding the world is not 


to be had in books, and thoſe who exa- 
mine the conſtitution of this country by 
the criterion of acts of parliament, will 
find no traces of the cauſes of great and 
important effects, which are every day 
to be ſeen. 


p n e 


The ſoul of our government at preſent, 

I will not ſay of the conſtitution, is 12 
fluence; the Crown viſibly abſorbs the 
power of the whole legiſlature by in- 
fluence; ſhe poſſeſſes the executive, in 
right; and every man who attends par- 
liamentary buſineſs muſt be ſenſible, that 
the votes of both Houſes are eycr at com- 
mand : is this owing to chance, to diſin- 
tereſtedneſs, to opinion, or to influence: 
The real government of this country is 
therefore different from the apparent. 
The king's miniſters are ſure of carrying 
B 2 every 
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every point they deſire, the king's will is 
the law: this is a fact, and thouſands of 
proofs might be brought of it, were they 


not certain of ſtriking your recollection 


in particular, on the general mention of 


the ſubject. 


Foreigners aſk, where is the difference 
of your conſtitution and ours? Your 


king does what he likes through the par- 


liament ; ours does the fame without the 
parliament ; where 79 the people is the dif- 
terence ? The reply is e; but you know 
not how many points the king wants to Carry, 
but bs friends teill nd, ſupport him in them, 
and confequent'y they never come bejore par- 
hament. 

This idea gives one no bad account of 
our conſtitution ; the king's power is ab- 


ſolute in all matters, which will not ſhock. 
too greatly the prejudices and inclinations 


or the peopie- as to the power of the 
purſe, which ſo many writers tell us in- 


cludes all other power, he is as abſolute 


as the king of France; and that, becauſe 


the people of England are conſtitutionally 


accuſe 


i N 
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accuſtomed to ſee all the demands of the 
Crown granted in parliament. 
In a acts the regal power ſeems 


uncontrouled; in particular ones, it is as 


limited as in any country in Europe. 
What I mean is, the laws that bind the 
whole people on an equality, are ever in 
the power of the Crown ; if but the king 
departs from the general idea, by ordering, 
injuring, or killing an individual, he im- 
mediately finds his power circumſcribed ; 
thus it would be eafier to him to demoliſh 
the liberty of the preſs at one ſtroke, or 
to oppreſs the whole kingdom by an enor- 
mous tax, than to wreſt a cottage from 
its juſt owner. The king can raiſe twen- 
ty millions of money ; but he cannot cut 
off the head of John Wilkes: this diſtinc- 
tion ſhould ever be made in diſcourſes on 
our government; becauſe in reality it is 
now become the eſſence of our conſtitu- 
tion; all general laws are at the power of 
the Crown ; particular ations mult carry 


the ſtamp of freedom. 


B 3 The 
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The freedom of the preſs has juſtly 
been called the bulwark of freedom ; does 
any one doubt, but a miniſter could carry 
2 vote to ſubject 1t to a licencer to-mor- 
row ? 


Thoſe who heſitate to ſubſcribe to the 


opinion, that the Crown is in reality all 


powerful in general /awws, ſhould conſider 


the preſent ſtate of influence. We have 
been told, that the public is poor, but 


individuals rich; which ſeems to be the 


ſtrangeſt miſtake that could poſſibly have 
been made; for the fact is directly con- 
trary ; nothing can exceed the poverty of 
individuals; even thoſe who poileſs the 
largeſt and nobleſt eſtates : from whence 
the univerſal influence of the Crown ; if 


not from the poverty of the p2opic? It 


is a luxurious age; every man longing 
earneſtly for the means of rivaliing his 
neighbours ; ſtraining every nerve to riſe 
in ſhew, elegance, &c. fine houſes, ſu- 
perb furniture, rich equipages ; expenfive 
dreſs; luxurious feaſting; unbounded 
gaming; and all the methods of laviſh- 


ing 
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ing money, which were ever practiſed in 
the moſt luxurious ages and countries, 
now are found among perſons of large 
fortunes ; they are cloſely imitated by 


their inferiors, until ſome parts of their 


profuſion deſcend even to the loweftclaſſes; 
in ſuch a ſtate of things, how ſhould any 
body be rich! Wants on every hand ex- 
ceed the power of gratification. All live 
beyond their fortunes ; all are, and in 
ſuch a train muſt be, poor. To whom 
ſhould they look for money, which their 


own induſtry could never gain, nor their 


cxconomy ſave? To him who has three 


millions annually at his diſpoſal. 

While ſuch is the great outline of the 
nation, how can any one doubt the power 
of influence? 

This univerſal expence, which fo in- 
fallibly brings on univerſal poverty, en- 
riches the publick, that is, the king. 
The alienation fo rapid in profuſion, is in 
everyſtage taxed prettyheavily, from whence. 
a revenue is raiſed great in itſelf, but greater 
in its conſequences; for on the credit of 
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what is, and what may be, unbounded 
wealth is raiſed at will, and a little king- 


dom ſpends more in a fingle year, than 


{upported the greateit empires during 
many. Nor has this been the unnatural 
exertion of imprudent enterprize; the ef- 
forts of folly, ſinking to debility; it has 
been genuine ſtrength often repeated, and 
yet unexhauſted. In a word, it is publick 
wealth founded on private profuſion. 
When I mention the poverty of indi- 
viduals, I do not mean, that they are un- 
poſſeſſed of eſtates and money: no; they 
live in unbounded plenty of both ; but 
the luxurious profuſion of the age is fo 
great, that the maſter of forty thouſand 
a year 1s almoſt a beggar. Relative to the 
conſtitution, he 1s poor ; but as an object 


by whom the public grows wealthy he is 


rich. The wants, and dependance, which 
ſurely may in that ſenſe he called poverty, 
are in exact proportion to the quantity of 


money, and conſequent degree of luxury 
in the nation. 


This 
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This general poverty and dependance 
gives the deciſive turn to the conſtitution, 
and produces the effect, noticed above, 


the king's power in all matters enacted by 


general laws : J ſpeak of the real eſſence 
of the government ; not the letter of law 
laid down in books now grown muſty on 
the ſhelf. Thoſe who will yet draw their 
reaſonings from books, ſhould attend the 
debates in parliament ; St. Stephen's cha- 
pel is the book he ſhould conlult. 

Adieu my worthy Friend, I have here 
expreſſed myſelf in a ftile rather bold; 
but he whoſe life has been active, will be 
deciſive in his ſpeech; unguarded, per- 
haps, I have been in this letter, but I 
give you my real ſentiments with: the free- 
dom of a friend. 


LETTER 
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LETT EX 
Of the ENGLISH NoBILITY. 


"HE nobility cf England have been 
called the guardians of the throne, 


and with reaſon. They buried themſelves 


under the ruins of that of Charles I. and 

would, in a hmilar convulſion, act in theſe 

days in the fame manner. | 
The liberty of this country was fixed 


by the Commons: it will never be pre- 
ſecved by the Nobles : the Houle of Lords 


never venture to ſhew that ſpirit of iree- 
dom which leads to liberty; oppoſitions 
of conſequence, ard ſome of that rough 
violence which accompanies a free people, 


break out in the Houſe of Commons; mini- 


ſters are there ſometimes hard puſhed; but 


never in the Houle of Lords; it would 


be a monſter of a fact to ſee that Houſe 


pretend to a freedom which they never 


aſſerted, and will neve; defend; that branch 
of the legiſlature 1s and always will be 
devoted to the Crown, 
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Preſent State of ENGLAND. 19 
In the day of trouble and diſpute this 


is not to be wondered at; for nothing is 
ſo horrible to nobility as democratic power; 


the obedience they pay to an abſolute 


monarch is perfect freedom, compared 
with the ſuperiority of the Commons. 
While the prejudice in favour of the 
Crown is fo ſtrong amongſt the Engliſh 
nobility, that in any future day of diſ- 


pute we may be certain, that all their power 


would be exerted in its favour, what ere 
we think of the immenſe, laviſh and pro- 
digal manner in which the peerage is 


beſtowed ? What are the conſequences re- 


lative to the ſafety of the conſtitution ? 
The balance of property in the kingdom, 
from the number of new creations, is in- 
clining ſtrongly to the Lords. This ſhews 


a depth of politicks in the Crown of late 
years, whichone would have been far enough 
from looking for, conſidering the charac- 


ters of certain perſons: all men who gain 
great riches are adyanced to the peerage; 
inſomuch, that there are not more 
than five capital eſtates in the kingdom 

at 
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at this day among the Commons. The thin 
Houſe of Lords in Charles's days fell from a 
want of property and number; ſome eſtates 
among them were very large, but the 
number ſo ſmall, that the total bore no 
compariſon with the Commons. Yet 
theſe tew Lords, by means of their re- 
tainers and followers, rendered the king 
victorious in the beginning of the quar- 
rel: but how different is the caſe now! 
Where is the power to be found at pre- 


ſent, that is to break the united force of 


King and Lords ? Never was a cafe more 
totally changed. And this is ventured, 


with an eye to a diſiolution of that har- 


mony,. which has for ſo long a time ex- 
iſted between the orders of the ſtate ; but 
if a change was to happen, the de- 
pendants in the Houſe of Commons on 
the Crown and Peers, would thin every 
bench in St. Stephens. 

From hence we may venture to con- 
clude, that all additions to the Houſe of 
Lords, are ſo many weights thrown into 
the ſcale of the Crown; a ſcale which 


has . 
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has proved ſo loaded during many years 


laſt paſt, that there can be no doubt of 
its outweighing all that can be thrown 
into its oppoſite. LD 

It is true, the choice that has been 


made of men to fill the peerage, has of 


late years been remarkably unfortunate, 
and brought a ridicule* on the order, 
which has counteracted ſome of the ill 
effects which might poſſibly have already 
happened, had the abilities been equal to 
the wealth of the body. What a num- 
ber of upſtarts have been advanced to a 
rank, which has only ſerved to expoſe 
the perſons, whole aſcent was utterly un- 
merited, and drew on them reflections, 
which they would otherwiſe have ef- 
caped. 

Family, it is true, has in the latter ages 
been ſtrangely neglected ; and it mult be 
confeſſed, with no flight reaſon, merit 
and money are the only juſt pleas that can 
be brought to urge an advancement; the 
latter is the plea of politicks, the former 
that of reaſon; but as to family, that 


arc 
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are the deſcents now boaſted throughout 
the kingdoms of Europe? Only ſeveral 
removes back into the barbarous ages— 
mere pretending tobe deſcended from Bar- 
barians, Goths, Vandals, and Tartars, the 
founders of the great houſes in Europe 
were all miſerable plunderers, devoid of 
learning, taſte or wealth; men whoſe 
names are ſcarcely known, and whoſe 
actions were contemptible. It ſhould 
humble the pride of our families, that 
boaſt of their long line of anceſtors, to 
aſk them, which are deſcended from Plato, 
Socrates, Epaminondas, Alexander, or 
the other Greeks, whoſe names fill the 
nobleſt annals of human ſtory ? Where 


are the deicendants of Tully, Cato, 


Czar, Pompey or Auguſtus ? Produce the 
Peer, who ranges ſuch names in his pedi- 
gree, and I will admit a noble, brave and 
generous motive for lordly pride; but as 
to the deſcents from the miſerable maro- 


ders of the dark ages of wretchedneſs and 


barbariſm, ſuch a boaſt ſhould fill us with 
contempt. One is deſcended from ſome 


cuſtard- 


— 
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cuſtard- eating lord-mayor 
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another 
from a ſheriff——a third from a captain 
of a banditti, under the baſtard Villiam; 
and if a name has any fimilarity to that 
of ſome ruined hovel in Normandy, it is 
by the deſpicable tribe of pedigree-makers, 
produced as an unerring proof of the 
great man's deſcent from the ſavages of 
the North, who over-ran France. Go 
into every country in Europe, you ſee the 
ſame deſpicable original of families; al} 


are ſprung from the Goths, Vandals, and 


other barbarous invaders of the Roman 
empire; or elſe from originals equally det- 
picable in the Eaſt. Not one can prove 


a lineal deſcent from any of the heroes of 


antiquity; all, all are the grandſons ot 

nations which but a few ages ago were 

ſavages. 
This is the pride of family : but few 


of our nobles can carry their deſcent ſo 


high as the conqueſt; not many fo far 
back as three hundred years, and in gene- 
ral they pretend on'y to ſpring from the 
rabble of yeſterday ;—were they all clear 

in 
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in the line from the flaves of Rollo and 
William, where is the honour ? Who 
were the founders of their family ? Were 
they men whoſe names ſtand forward in 
the liſts of fame? If we look forward 
for many ages, how few of their families 
will be venerated from the heroes of an- 
tiquity from whom they ſprung ! 

For theſe reaſons, which I muſt own 
make me regard with great contempt the 
pretences 79 family, ſo common in this 
country, I think merit is the only rational 
founder of a family: the firſt of a noble 
line ſhould be a man whoſe fame renders 
his name immortal, without any addi- 
tion in the power of princes to beſtow : 
from ſuch men, all ſhould be, and are 
proud of deſcending, whether they flou- 
riſhed laſt year, or ten centuries ago. 

The immortality which great merit, or 
great genius beſtows, is ſuperior to all 
nobility : the names of Bacon, Shake(- 
peare, Milton, and Newton, will increaſe 
in luſtre when the whole Houſe of Lords, 
their anceſtors and deſcendants, are gone 

and 
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and buried in oblivion. Long after, 
barbarous ages intervene, and obliterate all 
the traces of family, iſſues, deſcents, and 

all the rubbiſh of heraldry; will their 
names go down to more diſtant and refined 
periods, and be pronounced with rapture 
by every tongue ? 

Theſe are notions very incongruous with 
the modern ſpirit of nobility; but will 
you contradict me, when you conſidered 
the means that carried B and H 
to the peerage? Adieu, we ſhall not be 
far aſunder in our ideas. 


C Lr. 
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. 
Of PATRIOTISM. 


[HAT is the ſpirit of modern pa- 
triotiſm? I can form no idea of 
ſuch a virtue exerting itſelf in the Britiſh 
conſtitution; all the explanations, har- 
rangues, and flights of imagination, which 
have been jumbled together to form that 
imaginary monſter of perfection called a 
Patriot, are but an unintelligible jargon. 
They are Grecian and Roman ideas in an 
Engliſh dreſs: patriots riſe up like 
muſhrooms ; we have always the patriot 
of the day, like the favourite player; 
art to clap for a fool, and then to hiſs 
for a knave, It is the nature of our go- 
vernment to produce thefe heroes of po- 
litics; the occaſion produces the cha- 
racter ; a pretence to the tamed virtue is 
the road to corruption; and marks a man, 
as one who wants only a bidder that will 
tiſe te his price. 


= 
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If we refle& on the hiſtory ot the men, 
who in this country have made a figure 
in the character of Patriots, we ſhall be 
convinced, that they made the pretence 
of the virtue a mere ladder to mount 
high in office and wealth : a mere malk 
to their ambition. | 

The patriotiſm of the antientz had even 
a military, a favage fierceneſs in it; 
which ſeemed eſſential to its being. In- 
deed it is a virtue which required a wild 
and daring caſt of thought, generally 
meaſuring the welfare of the ſtate, not 
againſt a cold, temperate, reſiſtance of 
temptation ; a moderation of ſentiment , 
or the dictates of philoſophic reflections; 
but againſt lite itſelf; friends, kindred, 
family all were to be ſacrificed at the 
ſhrine of their country : patriotiſm and 
death were ever hand in hand : it was a 
. ferocity in the mind near allied to a de- 
gree of fury ; nothing culm, or temperate. 
The man was harri:d away by the im- 
pulſe of a violent pation ; rather than 
C2 urged 
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urged by the calls of reaſon ; hence aroſe 
an enthuſiaſm, which ſometimes broke 
into the nobleſt actions, and the moſt ex- 
alted ſentiments ; but as to modern times, 
and our own country in particular, the 
conſtitution of the government deſtroys 
the very idea of a patriot. The regula- 
rity of all the movements of the ſtate, 
the nature of the modern art of war, and 
the univerſal power of law, has brought 
every thing to ſuch a ſtandard, that we 
can have no idea of patriotiſm : What are 
to be the rules to judge it? What are the 
figns by which to know eit? The mob will 
ever have their patriot ; but ſure the bet- 
ter part of mankind ſhould underſtand 
their conſtitution better, than to ſuppoſe 
every man who oppoſes the court a patriot ! 
The true patriot, if the term is allowed 
to expteſs an uncertain idea, mult in ſuch 
2 government as ours often be in power 
ſometimes with the court—ſometimes a- 
vant it hut our patriots always loſe their 
cha- 
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characters when in office, whatever the 
motive, and can never regain it but by vio- 
lent oppoſition. 

In ſhort, there is ſo much nonſenſe and 
contradiction in the character of patriots 
in this kingdom, that the moment any one 
makes pretences to the virtue, he ſhould on 
all hands be treated either as a vitionary fool, 
or a defigning knave. 

The men amongſt us who have at differ- 
ent times flouriſhed in this harlequin's 
frock, have ever been railers at men rather 
than meaſures. If you will fix an idea to 
the word patriot, and adapt it to this coun- 
try, you ought to deſcribe a man in par- 
liament who looks at meafures alone, to- 
tally forgetting who are the conductors; 
and who in all his conduct, both in and 
out of place, adheres ſteadily to certain 
plans, which he thinks favourable to the 
happineſs and liberty of the people. In 
an age wherein the influence of the Crown. 
is too great, and threatens to overturn the 
conſtitution, he will not enter into an) 
C43 * meaſures 
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meaſures that can add to that influence by 
the ſame means that created it. Debts 
and taxes laid the foundation; throwing 
into the ſcale of the Crown a weight 
unthought of at the Revolution; adding 
to the debt is increaſing taxes, and all the 
train of their conſequences, which are al- 
ready grown too formidable to liberty. 
If ſuch a man therefore could exiſt as a 
modern patriot in cold blood, he would 
ſee the neceſſity of adhering to a plan of 
preventing a further acquiſition of riches 
in the Crown, by raiſing freſh taxes to pay 
the intereſt of new debts. 

A patriot muſt ſurely think liberty of 
much more conſequence that military ſuc- 
ceſs—great trade—naval power—or any 
ſuch poſſeſſion, and would conſequently 
never agree to meaſures, which, in order 
to gain the latter, could in any degree en- 
danger the former. 

Now we have never found that any of 


our patriots have conducted themſelves on 
theſe 
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theſe ideas ; they have railed at ſmall ex- 
pences when out of power, and run 
into large ones the moment they are in 
place. 

But what encouragement real in the 
goods of fortune, or imaginary in the 
opinions of the world, can any man have 
for turning patriot; if he really means 
well, he will poſſeſs neither: certainly 
not the firſt; and he will loſe the latter, 
the moment he acts beyond the ideas of 
the mob ? What glimpſe of hope can he 
have of ſucceſs ? In parliament the Crown 
is fo ſtrong, that an orator may waſte a 
dozen pair of very well toned lungs, be- 
fore he out talks the power of miniſterial 
gold: he has not an Athenian or a Roman 
mob to harangue, but men whoſe educa- 
tion juſt gives them the plea of a ſyſtema- 
tic defence, and apology for the moſt glar- 
ing venality : how is he to make an im- 
preſſion on the needy ſons of extravagance, 
who have learning enough to be ſophitts * 
Can he expect, that the flowers of rheto- 
EC 3 ric 
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ric and flights of fancy ſhall be weightier 
than poſtsand penſions? A place at the board 
of Cuſtoms or Exciſe; paymaſterſhip; or a 
contract; are not theſe powers beyond the 
eloquence of a Tully or Demoſthenes ? 


I am, dear Sir, 


Yours very truly. 


LE T- 
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LETT KAR IV. 
General View fe Preſent State of the Eu- 


ropean Potentates. 


HE power of a kingdom is abſolute- 

ly relative; you aſk for my idea of 

that of England in the preſent age; but 
this queſtion is not even to be debated, 
much leſs clearly aſcertained, without 
firſt taking a general view of Europe ; 
which ſhall be the ſubject of this letter, 
reſerving for a future one, a nearer exa- 
mination of the real power of. England. 
From the death of Charlemaign to the 
acceſſion of Charles V. the power of the 
European Potentates was tolerable equal ; 
but that monarch, coming to the ' moſt 
extenſive and powerful dominions in Eu- 
rope, and gaining a view of boundleſs 
American treaſures, certainly formed the 
idea of a new univerſal monarchy ; but 
divided kingdoms loſe half their power; 
had all Charles's provinces joined Spain, 
inſtead of the territories of Francis I. in 
all 
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all probability he would have ſucceeded in 
his attempt, unleſs ſome of thoſe unfore- 
[cen acciucnts, which baffle all human 
ſchemes, had faved his neighbours from his 
power, 

His retirement and death divided his do- 
minions, but the flower of his troops fall- 
ing to the ſhare of Philip, and the Ame- 
rican treaſures pouring in upon him in full 
tide, he carried on the father's plan, and 
vainly hoped for greater ſucceſs. Philip 


has been reckoned the greateſt politician 


in Europe; but never was character more 


miſerably miſtaken ; when he ſhould have 


ſacrificed every thing to power, bigotry 


induced him to cut the ſinews of his ſtrength 


by depopulating Spain; and driving the 
Flemmings into rebellion and deſpair, by 


his cruelties and religion. Theſe were his 
two grand errors, which alone would have 


overturned a better laid plan. Another 
was aiming at the conqueſt of England, 
before he had atchieved that of France, 


which he certainly thought of through 
the means ot the league: the troublcs in 


that 
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that kingdom gave him an opportunity, 
which had he duly improved, ſtuck to 
that alone for a time, and been at peace 
with his Flemiſh ſubjects, there can be 
no doubt but the French factions would 
have enabled him to maſter the kingdom; 
an acquiſition of ſo much importance, 
ought to have engaged all his attention, 
inſtead of being at the ſame time deep in 
driving millions of induſtrious inhabitants 
from Spain.—Waſting immenſe wealth 
and whole armies in Flanders, and fitting 
out Armada's to conquer England. 

So many undertakings ruined all ; had 
he exerted all his wealth and ſtrength 
againſt France, that great kingdom would 
have fallen; then he might have caſt the am- 
bitious eye on England ; making through- 
out his plan, one ſtep a preparation for 
another. But the contrary conduct debi- 
litated his power, and ended in the acqui- 
fition of Portugal, inſtead of univerſal 
empire; weakening himſelf ſo much in 
all his enterprizes, that this conqueſt was 
not of long duration, and Spain fell into 

that 
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that debility from which ſhe has never 
riſen. | | 
After the death of Philip, no kingdom 
made large ſtrides in power but France; 
and the ſteps by which ſhe arofe, though 
7eat, were filent, and rather the effect 
of internal ſettlement, than foreign acqui- 
fition. Henry the Great; the duke of 
Sully ; and Cardinal Richlicu ; paved the 
Way for the greatneſs of Lewis XIV. 
The compact nature, and noble ſituation 
of the kingdom, full of people and in- 
duſtry, with no foreign provinces detach- 
ed, and rebellions; no inſecure depend- 
ance on Ametican mines; an army ſupe- 
rior to any in Europe; the ſucceſſors of 
the Spaniards in reputation ; an ambitious 
king, with great abilities, admirably ſe- 
conded by able miniſters and ſucceſsful 
generals, all united to raife Lewis to a 
degree of power far ſuperior to that of 
Spain. It was a power clear of almoſt 


all the miſchiefs which attended Philip's; 


but the aim of general influence'in Europe 
failed from partly the ſame cauſe ; em- 
my bracing 
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bracing too many undertakings at once, 
and making too free with a power, Which, 
properly huſbanded, muſt have proves ſu- 
perior to all. 

Lewis XIV. ſeeing his armies e 
and ſo numerous, that nothing but an al- 
liance of half Europe could oppoſe him, 
made no ſcruple to ſeize province after pro- 
vince, and town after town, and finding 


himſelf leſt in quiet poſſeſſion, through 


the dread of his neighbours at his power, 
he carried the game too far; and in the 
wars which followed the peace of Ni- 
meguen loſt all fight of good politicks, 
and ſeemed bent on irritating and provo- 
king all Europe, to form ſuch an alliance 
as would cruſh his power. 

He acted preciſcly with relation to Spain, 
as Philip had before done with France: 
his great aim ought to have been the Spa- 


. nith monarchy, and he would undoubted- 


ly have taken pokicition of it in his own 
name, had he eſcaped the war which ter- 
minated at Ryſwick. It was that war that 
proved the ruin of France ; ſhe then was 
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broken, it produced the victories of her 
enemies the beginning of the following 
century, and paved the way for the triumphs 
of Marlborough. 

In 1678 the treaty of Nimeguen was 
concluded, when Lewis was at the height 
of his power; from thence, to the death 
of the king of Spain, was near thirty 
years. This was the valuable period, 
which might have fixed his power on the 
firmeſt foundations; had it been employed 
in carrying on all thoſe great works and 
deſigns which increaſed the wealth of, 
and ornamented the kingdom ; had he 
kept upa great and well diſciplined army; 
increaſed his fleet; encouraged manufac- 
tures; improved the ſoil ; protected trade; 
had he, in a word, expended this time in 
the manner he paſſed the beginning of his 
reign, he would have gained fo great a 
power, that nothing in Europe could have 
reſiſted him; the Spaniſh monarchy 
would have been added to France, and 
his power then would have been irreſiſti- 
ble. But on the contrary, he waſted his 

ſtrength 
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ſtrength in the intervening war, without 
any view of politicks, or grandeur ; and 
drove a million of Proteſtants from his 
kingdom. 
Thus did Europe a ſecond time eſcape 
the fears of univerſal monarchy; from the 
day of the battle of Blenheim, the pow- 
er of France was not only really fallen, 
but there ſcarcely remained the appearance 
of it to frighten thoſe, it once had been 
ſo terrible to. 

In the wars that have happened ſince 
the death of Lewis XIV. power has been 
pretty equally divided, until all the world 
attended to the conqueſts of England in 
the laſt war, which is a period of no flight 
Importance in the hiſtory of Europe; for 
a proper idea of the preſent ſtate of the 
Potentates in this part of the world, we 
muſt take into the ſame account the laſt 
war, and alto that of 1741. The houſe 
of Bourbon was victorious in the latter; 
Britain in the former. 

Wnile France, Spain, Pruſſia, and 
other important allies were cloſely united 
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in the war of 1741, while the affairs of 


England were miſerably conducted, and 
other circumſtances happened that added 


to the ſcale of the Bourbons, yet victori- 
ous as they often were, the advantages of 
the war were not comparable to the miſe- 


ry it brought upon them. The exertions 


thoſe allies made are not to be named with 
the efforts of Lewis XIV; and in the 


year 1748 and g, France was almoſt as har- 
raſſed, oppreſſed and exhauſted, as ſhe was 


in 714. Her navy was ruined, and her 


trade utterly deſtroyed: this was the caſe 


even with a quarrel, in which ſne might 


upon the whole be ſaid to be conqueror; 


and ſhewed perhaps as ſtrongly the ſinking 
ſtate of that kingdom, as the worſe ſitua- 
tion of her affairs in 1763. 
With Spain the caſe was yet more mor- 
tifying: the great ſucceſſes of England 
have been attributed to the ignorance and 


blindneſs of the French and Spaniſh mi- 


niſters; and to the influence of favourites 


and miſtreſſes; but this is a moiſt falſe 
idea. The real cauſe of it was, a greater 
cexpence 
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expence and attention being beſtowed on 
her navy than ever was known in any for- 
mer war ;—the French and Spaniſh ſet- 
tlements were attacked in every part of 
the world, with ten times the force that 
ever was before exerted againit them. 
The general turn of the war proved in 
the cleareſt manner, that the real weight of 
the nations governed by the houſe of Bour- 
bon, was inferior to the reputation of their 
power in Europe. Extravagant, fruitleſs, 
and ill-conduted wars, which impove- 
riſned them equally whether victors or 
vanquiſhed, had funk the kingdom of 
France into a debility, almoſt as apparent 
as that of Spain; inſomuch, that the fa- 
mous compact, to bind together the whole 
family in a league againſt England, only 
proved to Europe, the amazing change in 
the affairs of the two nations: in the laſt 
age, the grand buſineſs of England was 
forming alliances, to reſiſt the overgrown 
power of France; but in the preſent one, 
all the branches of the Bourbons are 
ſeeking alliances to withſtand the force of 
wy: D | England; 
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England; who, on the contrary, is ſingle 
in the world, and dreaded by it all. 
France is unflouriſhing in her ſituation, 
view it in what light you pleaſe: her 
troops are much declined in reputation ever 
ſince the laſt century; her navy is the 
muſhroom of an hour; always reviving, 


ever deſtroyed: the king of France builds 


ſhips for the king of England to navigate; 


her population leſs by a fourth, than in 
the proſperous times of Lewis XIV. white 


the boundary of the kingdom is enlarged; 


which only makes two evils inſtead ot one. 


Her finances in the moſt miſerable order 


of any country, without exception, in 


Europe : the peace of the kingdom much 


diſturbed by inteſtine quarrels, between 


the crown and the remnants of the old 
conititution : in war the is weak, even 


with the aſſiſtance of great allies. Such 


a ſituation is no match for the power ot 
Britain in the full vigour of her ſtrength. 


But here I may ſuppoſe myſelf interrup- 


ted, by the exclamation of thoſe who 
will meaſure the power of kingdoms with 
— „ 
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the line and compaſs ; France is larger 
than ever; has at leaſt half as many peo- 
ple again as England, Seotland, and Ire- 
land; how therefore can the be inferior? 
But in reply to this, may we not obſerve, 
that the power of ſtates depend neither on 
population, nor extent; but on innume- 
rable circumſtances, which combine to 
give a turn to human affairs, very con- 
trary to the ſpirit of calculation. France 


is of greater extent than at the peace of 


Nimeguen ; and ſhe nas loft but a fourth 
of her people; hence therefore ſhe ought 
not to be leſs powerful by a fourth; but 
who will dare to aſſert, that Lewis XV. 
wants but a fourth of his great grand- 
father's power. Nay, in a victorious 
war, that of 1741, could ſuch a portion 
have been admitted f — Let the extent 
and population of Spain be meaſured with 


Britain, will the balance of their power 


be ſhewn by the proportion of their 

numbers ? 
The truth is, kingdoms have their rife 
and fall, and when once they ore pailed 
D 2 | the 
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the meridian of their power, they keep 


declining, beyond the proportion of their 
apparent ſtrength ; numerous circumſtan- 
ces unite to make the world believe, 
that the force lately ſo dreaded cannot be 


quite funk ; but the fatality of declenſion is 


come on, and all ſuch figns are but mere 
appearances. 

France has played exactly the part al 
Spain; inſulted, attacked, and reſiſted 
all Europe; then declined, and ſhares 


the ſame fate in her fall, that of being 


dreaded when her power is ſunk. 

From which reflections I venture to de- 
duce the conſequence, that Europe has 
nothing more to fear from the ambition of 
the houſe of Bourbon; neither of the 
branches of that family can any longer 


take the lead in that ſuperior manner, 


which marked the latter part of the pre- 
ceding century. 
Germany is ſplit into fo many ſovereign = 


ties, that her power, except in union, 


has never, nor eyer will be formidable to 
neighbours 
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neighbours that keep their good faith with 
her. 

The power which moſt attracts the at- 
tention of Europe at preſent is that of 
Ruſſia; and it muſt be confeſſed, that 
empire has riſen in a manner very ſur- 
prizing, and hitherto has thewn none but 
marks of ring; the day of her meridian 

moſt affuredly is not yet come. 

There is a Ruſſian influence ſpreading 
through the northern kingdoms, which 
looks much like an increaſe of power; 
and the affairs of Poland are juſt ſuch, 
as an ambitious ſovereign of Ruſſia would 
wiſh for: a concatenation of events, which 
Joined with their late great ſucceiſes againſt 
the Turks, that may have conſequences 
much beyond the ideas commonly em- 
braced at preſent. It is not a power well 
knit together in its limbs for threatening 
univerſal empire; but its growth, with- 
out any ſuch magnitude, may be the cauſe 
of much trouble to the reſt of Europe. 

Well fituated, and very populous pro- 
vinces, filled with induſtry, cultivation 

D 3 2nd 
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and riches, have ever been the ſource of 


the power of the great empires; and of 


theſe kingdoms that have juſtly alarmed 
the world with ideas of ſuch. But when 
a nation by conqueſts adds dominions, 
whoſe conſequence is greater than the 
original, there can never be a gco0d union 
of the parts; but on the contrary, a diſ- 
ſonance and diviſion in manners, lan- 
guage, temper, &c. that muſt ſhake the 
whole to the foundations, on the leaſt 
failure of ſucceſs. If the progreſs of 


great power be traced, from the beginning 


of the world to the preſent day, I do not 
think there can be any reaſon to dread the 
utmoſt that ever can be eccompuſhed by 
the Ruſſians. 


Having thus taken a curſory view of 


the powers of Europe, I thall, in my 


next, trouble you with my idea of the 
preſent ſtate of the power of England, 


LETTER 
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HB LT EM VF. 
Of the Po .-w-ER of ENGLAND. 


I is an aggregate of a vaſt number of 
particulars that forms the porrer of a 
country. Wealth, trade, manufaQures, 
azriculture, population, much engage- 
ment in war, climate, government, ſi- 


tuation, &c. all have a ſtrong effect in 


rendering kingdoms weak or powerful. 
Sometimes two or three fo ſtrongly com- 
bine, as to make up the want of many 


others. This general aggregate of fortu- 


nate circumſtances is upon the whole 


greatly in favour of Britain. She has 


aroſe to a ſtate of great proſperity by filent, 


flow degrees ; her power is fixed in that 
proſperity, and the nature of it is ſuch, 
as to bid fair to be of much longer du- 


ration, than that either of France or 


Spain. But let it not be thought, that I 


am hinting any thing at a probability of 


univerſal empire, her ſituation alone, were 


every other circumſtance in her favour, 
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would prevent the execution of ſuch an 
idea; and this incapacity muſt have the 
beſt effects, in ſecuring to her that degree 


of power to which ſhe may naturally 
attain. 


The union of the two kingdoms of 


England and Scotland under one king, 
and the total reduction of Ireland, were 
the two events that laid the foundation of 
the Britiſh power. When arts and com- 
merce animated the northern parts of Eu- 
rope in general, it was ſcarcely poſſible, 
from the ſituation of this iſland, but that 


it muſt become a great trading kingdom: 
this was a natural event almoſt dependant 


on ſituation. The fall of the Spaniſh 
monarchy laid the foundations of our 
naval power, which has never ceaſed to 


riſe, from the days of Elizabeth to the 


preſent hour. The maritime power of 
England is not the wayward child of an 


abſolute monarch, who determines to be 
potent on every element, it is the flow 


natural growth of more than two hun- 


dred 
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dred years, which has ſtood many a fierce 
attack, and weathered many a ſtorm. 
Another circumſtance which has con- 


tinued and encreaſed every other advan- 
tage, is the peculiar felicity of our conſti- 


tution : all the great kingdoms of Eu- 
rope have loſt their liberty; except Eng- 
land ; liberty has carried her trade, agri- 
culture, manufactures, wealth and navy 
to a pitch, to which they would never 


otherwiſe have attained. 


Another point of vaſt importance is, 
the uncommon union of trade and agri- 


culture : the amazing commerce of Eng- 


land is equal to that of the moſt famous 
ſtates who have been great by commerce 
alone; and this vaſt trade has been car- 
ried on, not by a knot of unhappy men, 
like the Dutch, who were forced to be 
traders, or nothing ; but by a great landed 
nation, among whom trade enlivened 
agriculture ; and agriculture yielded im- 
menſe products for trade. 


Laſtly, the period of theſe various 


circumſtances coming in full play, was 


at 
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at a time when the rival nation had paſſed 
the meridian of her grandeur, fo that 
England was the rifing, France the ſetting 
ſun. No other power aroſe to diſpute the 
palm of equality; the had not then a 
France ſucceeding Spain in great power, 
to draw her off, and waſte her ftrength 
with freſh conteſts. 

All theſe are reaſons for conjeQuring, 
that this country will in her turn be the 
firſt power of the Chriſtian world; the 
cannot aim at univerſal monarchy, from 
realons which I have already mentioned, 
and that moderation will ſave her from 
efforts beyond her ſtrength, and from al- 
liances among the reſt of Europe to pull 
down her power. It will therefore be 
more ſtable, and far more proſperous, than 
that either of France or Spain. 

You obſerve, that this view of the af- 
fairs of Britain, does not take notice of 
her internal ſtate, particularly her debts, 
and ſome other circumſtances, which the 
politicians of our news-papers are always 
telling us are our ruin. All countries 

5 have 
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have had theſe internal evils, which want- 
ed nothing but liberty of the preſs, ta 
prove ruinous long before any ill effect 

was felt. 3 
The progreſs of the power of any king- 
dom in Europe, muſt be examined and 
aſcertained by a general view of its prin- 
cipal tranſactions among the other powers, 
whoſe hiſtory is conſulted; not by exa- 
mining the opinions and factions within 
it, that either exalt it beyond the truth, 
or depreſs it far below the real fact; if 
theſe various and tranſitory aſſertions are 
taken as a guide, we ſhould find French- 
men pronouncing their country ruined at 
the peace of Nimeguen ; and Spaniards 

proving that Philip IT. at the beginning of 
his reign, was leſs powerful than the kings 
of Caſtile or Arragon ;. in England, where 
the liberty of the preſs is fo great, theſe 
impertinences are met with every day, in- 
ſomuch that the papers publiſhed here, to 
prove the nation undone from the revolu- 
tion to the preſent time, that is, in the 
moſt proſperous time of the kingdom, 
would 


— 
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would alone fill a large library ; the nati- 
onal debts of this country are certainly 
very conſiderable, but it ſeems prepoſte- 
rous to predict ruin to the ſtate, becauſe 
the right hand owes to the left; and as to 
the debt due to foreigners, it is compa- 


ratively inconſiderable: but where are the 


politicians, that will venture to aſſure us 
of the impoſſibility of this kingdom ap- 
plying the ſpunge, and yet preſently after 
borrowing again: much more ſurprizing 
turns have happened in the * of hu- 
man affairs. 

Such a circumſtance, as an internal 
debt, can never have force enough to over- 
turn an hundred others of great effect; 
beſides, it would be reaſoning againſt all 
experience to admit that as ſo fatal an 
evil, which has hitherto proved fo un- 
doubted a good. 

I. therefore conclude, Sir that the ow 


er of England 1s much too great to have 


any thing to fear from the united force of 
all her enemies: J conſider her as the ri- 
fling power, that is at rn acting the 
ſupe- 
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faperior part upon the great theatre of 
Europe; and | muſt be allowed to think. 
thoſe very ſhallow politicians, who are de- 
ceived, by trifling minutiz, into an opi- 
nion, that ſhe is in any danger of falling 
under the power of France. 


I] am, &c. 
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LETTER: vi 
Of UNIVERSAL EMPIRE. | 


1 AVING mentioned in my laſt let- 

ter ſome particulars concerning the 
riſe of ſeveral of the great powers, which 
have at different times either poſſeſſed ot 
aimed at univerſal monarchy, I think there 
are a few circumſtances in the fubject 


which haveentirely eſcaped former writers, 


that may yield you ſome amuſement in 
conſidering ; and may give us a tolerable 
idea of the ſigns by which we are to judge, 
whether any nation at preſent bids fair for 


attaining that degree of power, which 


has been uſually, though improperly call- 
ed Univerſal Monarchy. The nations 
which have attained general ſway have 
ariſen by flow degrees ; if by great and 
ſudden conqueſts, it was over people of 
fimilar manners and language. 

There is one exception to this REO 
which is that of the Macedonian empire; 
Alexander's conqueſt of Aſia was a ſudden 
inroad 
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inroad of a handful of men into a vaſt 
empire; but the growth cf his conqueſts, 
being ſo ſpeedy and ſo little proportioned 
to the increaſe of his real power, that his 
empire ended with himſelf; fo as ſcarce- | 
ly to deſerve the name that has been given 
It. 

The other great monarchies will be 


found to coincide pretty exactly with this 


idea. 


The Aſſyrian empire was formed by the 


united power of three great nations, whoſe 


manners, laws, languages, and cuſtoms, 


had a ſtrong fimilarity ; and it laſted above 


ſeven hundred years. The Perſian empire 
was one of conqueit, but it was a con- 
queſt of ane people over another, among 
whom was the like fimilarity, inſomuch 
that it rather reſembled the revolutions of 
the diviſions of a great empire, like thoſe 


of the Eaſt and Weſt in the Roman 
hiſtory, than the rule by force of fo- 


reigners. 
The Roman empire is more to the pur- 
poſe, becauſe its duration was the longeſt, 
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its magnitude the greateſt, its power 
the moſt formidable, and its hiſtory 
the beſt known; this was the domina- 
tion of a people originally of no ac- 
count, who from the ſmalleſt begin- 
ning aroſe to univerſal monarchy. The. 
Romans added to their dominions by de- 
grees, as {low as can well be conceived, 
for from the time of Romulus to that of 
Julius Cæſar are about ſeven hundred years, 
which may be called the period which this 
empire took in founding ; and after that 
epocha, it laſted above four hundred years 
more, under the rule of emperors. The 
ſtability of the Roman people was owing 
to this gradual and ſilent increaſe. 

As faſt as the Romans conquered, they 
incorporated the vanquiſhed nations with 
their own, ſo that language, manners, 
arts and arms, were all the fame; in an age 
the union was fo intimate, that the peo- 
ple really became as one, fo that when 
they paſſed the bounds of Italy, that 
country was molt intimately blended with 
_ themſelves ; a very ſtrong proof of which 

Was 
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was ſeen in Hannibal's expedition; all [taly 
was almoſt equally hoſtile to him. 

This flow progreſs of their power ſo 
interwove their conqueſts with the Romans, 
that in each war they found themſelves 
ſtronger than before ; a circumſtance that 
united with the juſtice of their govern- 
ment, to render their acquiſitions fo ama- 
zingly permanent. Thus the progreſs of 
their arms was but another word for the 
progreſs of their language and their man- 
ners, which ended in the whole empire 
forming nearly one uniform whole. 
The modern powers, whoſe figure is 
the greateſt in hiſtory fince the deſtructi- 
on of the Roman empire, have been ſuc- 
ceſsful in proportion to their reſemblance 
of it in this particular. Charlemaign was 
the greateſt, and had he not divided his 
dominions, according to the taſte of his 
age, he might have left a very formidable 
power, much ſuperior to any that has been 
ſeen fince ; but here we ſhould remember, 
that Gaul, Germany, Italy, and Spain, 
were in no rcſpect ſuch oppoſites as at 

E preſe: 1 
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preſent ; the antient inhabitants were alike 
in all; that is Roman provincials; and 
their modern maſters the ſame; all Nor- 
thern Barbarians; ſo that Charlemaign's 
dominions were to be conſidered as ſimilar 
in manners, and nearly ſo in language. 
I ̃ be policy of the Turks was peculiar, 
and well ſuited to empire; it chiefly con- 
ſiſted in extirpating ſuch of the human 
race as did not embrace their manners and 
religion ; wherever they obtained domini- 


on, they moulded every thing to be 


Turkiſh ; add to this, that the great foun- 
dation of Mahomet's power was by con- 
quering countries extremely ſimilar in 
manners, religion and language, and moſt 
of whom had been united more than once 
under the former empires. 

The kingdoms neither of Spain nor 
France enjoyed any of theſe advantages ; 


and accordingly, neither of them made 


an equal progreſs in power with any of 
the preceding. It is true, Philip the Se- 
cond had an opportunity, which good 


politicks might have improved into the ac- 


quiſition 
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quiſition of France. And Lewis XIV. 
afterwards loſt the Spaniſh monarchy, by 
weakening himſelf by uſeleſs wars; theſe 
are ideas which politicians may venture tu 
form ; but it is impoſſible to affirm, that 
the poſſeſſion of either kingdom to the 
other would have been permanent ; the 
great difficulty of preſerving conqueſts of 
this ſort, from the diſtinction of manners, 
cuſtoms, religion and language, may be 
ſeen in the loſs of Portugal. It is a mat- 
ter of infinite difficulty to blend and unite 
two nations almoſt equally numerous at 
once together: if a prince, after ſuch an 


| acquiſition attempts further conqueſts, it 


is many to one but he loſes what he has 
already gained, from having too many 
objects and undertakings at once on his 
hands. It was not by ſuch conqueſts that 
the Roman empire aroſe ; ſmall fates 
were one after another ſubdued, until the 
commonwealth grew conliderable ; no ac- 
quiſition of great kingdoms, until the 
empire was far ſuperior to any one fingly 
taken, TT | 
-Þ 2 Suppoſe 
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Suppoſe Lewis XIV. and XV. inftead | ti 


of the events that have happened, had Þ in 
governed themſelves by the ſoundeſt ' | hy 
rules of good politicks ; ſuppoſe Flanders, | bi 
acquired in one war ; Swabia in another ; ru 
Savoy in another; Switzerland in a third; ti 
and tracts on the Rhine in a fourth; ſup- th 
poſe that ſuch or ſimilar acquiſitions hal Þ q 

Rook an hundred years to make, and the be 
original kingdom increaſing all the time Þ th 
in wealth and power: fingle provinces fo 
gained in this manner ſlowly would, by * 

degrees, have formed an empire too ſtrong w 
to be reſiſted; until kingdoms would at It 
laſt have fell to it; each acquiſition would m 
have been intimately blended, and become tc 
quite French. 

It is for theſe reaſons, that there is at ar 
preſent no power in Europe, whoſe force b 
and dominions increaſe ſo much, as to 10 
give juſt cauſe of fear to the reſt. The fa 
events of war ſometimes produce ſtrange fa 
events, but not fuch as thoſe we have been it 


ſpeaking of. Beſides, the art military is 
now become almoſt a ſcience of calcula- 
tion; 
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tion; ſkill and bravery have leſs to do 
in the campaign than figures; he who can 
hold out longeſt commands the peace ; 
but all parties ſet down nearly in equal 
ruins: ten victories, ſuch as in antient 
times, would fingly decide the empire of 
the world, are now gained without the ac- 
quiſition of a foot of land: the difference 
between victories and defeats, lies only in 
the latter being more expenſive than the 
former. In ſuch a. fituation of affairs, 
what work has a prince to go through, 
who aims by victories at univerſal empire? 
It is a game which, for the happineſs of 
mankind, grows every day more difficult 
to be played. 

But difficult and utterly improbable, as 
another great monarchy is, to be founded 
by arms and conqueſt—ſtill I muſt be al- 
lowed to hint, that this nation has the 
faireſt probability of founding an empire 
far more durable than that even of Rome 
itſelf. I mean the empire of America. 


E 3 AN 
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All the advantages which ever attended 
any of the monarchies which have yet ap- 
peared in the world center there; with 
many others they never enjoyed. 
The four univerſal empires—and the do- 
minions of Charlemaign and the Turks, 
aroſe by conqueſts ; none by the arts of 
peace, On the contrary, the territory of 
North America has been founded and 
reared up by a union of liberty, good con- 
duct, and all the arts of domeſtic welfare; 
at the ſame time that the inhabitants have 
conſtantly preſerved a martial ſpirit, from 
engaging in all the wars of the mother 
country. 

All the great monarchies were formed 
ſooner or later by the conqueſt and addi- 
tion of kingdoms and nations different in 
arts, manners, language, temper or reli- 


gion from the conquerors, ſo that the 


union, though in ſome caſes very ſtrong, 
was never the real and intimate connecti- 
on of the ſame people; and this circum- 

ſtance 
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ſtance proved very effective in the ruin cf 
all; abſolutely ſo in that of ſome. This 
will be very different in the Americans ; 
they will in their greateſt extent and po- 
pulation be one and the ſame people; the 
fame in language, religion, manners, tem- 
per and purſuits; for the ſmall variations 
in ſome diſtricts, owing to the ſettlement 
of bodies of Germans, are now excepti- 
ons very flight, but in a few ages will be 
unknown. 

The Aſſyrian and Roman empires were 
of very flow growth, and therefore laſted 
the longeſt ; but ſtill their increaſe was by 
conqueſt, and the union of diffonant 
parts. The Perſian and Macedonian mo- 
narchies were ſoon founded, and preſent- 

ly overturned ; the former not laſting a 
third fo long as the Aſſyrian, nor more 
than a ſixth of the duration of the Roman; 
and as to the Macedonian, it laſted but 
| fix years. This advantage of a flow 
growth, is ſtrong in favour of the North 
Americans ; their only rule of increaſe 1s 

24 the 
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the natural effect of plenty of land, and 
a good climate.—Scarcely any violence 
no revolutions ; ſome centuries are alrea- 
dy paſt from their firſt ſettlement, and more 
may poſſibly paſs before their power ap- 
pears in its full ſplendor ; but the quick- 
neſs of a growth that is entirely natural, 
would carry with it no marks of decay, 
being entirely different from monarchies 
founded by force of arms. 

The Roman empire periſhed by the 
hands of Northern Barbarians, whom the 
maſters of the world diſdained to conquer: 
it will not be { with the Americans, they 
ſpread gradually over the whole continent, 
inſomuch that two hundred years hence, 
there probably will be nobody but them- 
ſelves in the whole Northern Continent; 
from whence therefore ſhould their Goths 
and Vandals come? Nor can they ever 
have any thing to fear from the South; 
firſt, becauſe that country will never be 
populous, owing to the poſſeſſion of mines; 
ſecondly, there are ſeveral nations and 

lan- 
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languages planted and remaining in it; 
thirdly, the politicks of the nations that 
have planted it have been totally different 
from thoſe of Britain, attending only to 


gold, and not to the rearing an induſtri= 


ous people; fourthly, the moſt conſidera- 
ble part of it lies in the Torrid Zone, a 
region that never yet ſent forth nations of 
conquerors. 

In extent, the habitable parts of North 
America exceed that of any of the four 
empires ; and conſequently can feed and 
maintain a people much more numerous 
than the Aſſyrians or the Romans. 

The ſituation of the region is ſo advan- 
tageous, that it leaves nothing tobe wiſhed 
for ; it can have no neighbours from whom 
there is a poſſibility of being either attack- 
ed or moleſted; it will poſſeſs all the 
ſolid advantages of the Chineſe empire, 
without the fatal neighbourhood of the 
Tartars. 
It will further have the ſingular felicity 
of all the advantages of an iſland, that is, 


a free- 
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2 freedom from the attacks of others ; and 
too many difficulties with too great a diſ- 
tance to engage in enterprizes, that here- 
tofore proved the ruin of other monar- 
chies. f | 
Reſpecting the foil, climate, produc- 
tions, and face of the continent, it is form- 
ed by nature for independancy ; fill it 
with people, who will of themſelves of 
courſe poſſeſs all forts of manufactures, 
and you will find it yielding every neceflary 
and convenience of life. 
Such a vaſt tract of country, poſſeſſing 
ſuch ſingular advantages, gradually be- 
coming inhabited by one people, ſpeaking 
the ſame language, profeſſing the ſame 
religion, and having the ſame manners, 
attaining a population equal to that of the 
_ greateſt empires; ſprung from an active 
and induſtrious nation, who have tranſ- 
fuſed into them their own induſtry and 
ſpirit, and ſeen them worthy of their ori- 
ginal ; inhabiting a ſoil not dangerouſly 
fertile, nor a clime conducive to effemi- 
nacy; 
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nacy ; unpoſſeſſed of any mines but thoſe 
of iron, and equally accuſtomed to war 
and commerce ; ſuch a people muſt found 
an empire as indiſſoluble as humanity will 
allow; but as far as our foreſight can poſ- 
ſibly extend, its duration will be infi- 
nitely ſuperior to that of any former mo- 
narchy. 

You doubtleſs obſerve, that I take no 
notice of their ſubjection to Britain; in 
truth, it is at beſt but a prepoſterous idea 
to ſuppoſe, that this kingdom will ever 
have it in her power to hold in ſubjection 
a people more powerful than the Romans, 
on the other fide the Atlantic ; as well 
might ſhe now go in queſt of the conqueſt 
of China. 

Suffice it for England, that ſhe will be 
the origin of a monarchy greater and more 
durable than that of Auguſtus; that her 
language and her manners will flouriſh 
among a people one day, to make fo great 
a figure in the world ; this flattering idea 
of immortality no other nation can hope 
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to attain ; Spain and France have, had 
their grandeur, and are in their declenſion, 
without the poſſibility of ſuch a renewal ; 
no other nation in Europe, however it 
may figure in future ages, can hope for 
ſuch a perpetuity of national power. 

And here let me make a reflection, 
which ſhould animate the authors in the 


_ Engliſh language, with an ardour, that 


can be poſſeſſed by thoſe of no other na- 
tion: it is the pleaſing idea of living 
among ſo great a people ; through almoſt 
a perpetuity of fame; and under almoſt 


an impoſſibility, (as far as we may judge of 


the future by the paſt) of becoming like 
the Greek, Latin, and other tongues, 
dead; known only by the learned. In- 
creaſing time will bring increaſing readers, 
until their names become repeated with 
pleaſure by above an hundred millions of 
people. 1 

As to the future government of that 
vaſt country, whether it begins in a union 
of republicks; or in a great one; it will 
1 proba- 
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probablyend in monarchy. But, my friend, 
where muſt be the kings of Britain in un- 
derſtanding and idea, if they remain princes 
of theſe little territories, which, when- 
ever they decline, muſt fall lower than 
Spain or France have done; inſtead of 
ſhipping off themſelves, and abundance 
of their followers to reign in America, 
leaving a ſon, a brother, or a nephew to 
be the king of Britain ; a ſtep by which 
they will have it in their power to be- 
come by far the greateſt Potentates in the 
world. 3 
Perhaps the true politicks of the time 
would be to diſpeople Britain at one ſtroke, 
and fend them over to America, with their 
arts, manufaQtures, agriculture, imple- 
ments, riches, ſpirit, manners, and go- 
vernment; this is but a reverſe ; and points 
out rather an effect, than the means of ex- 
ecuting the cauſe ; however, that the thing 
is poſſible cannot be doubted. Suppoſe 


the Americans become ten millions; thæ 


migration of ten millions more in the 
term 
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term of twenty years; half a million a 
year, might, in a country where there is 
ten times more land than all could want, 
with a united people of twenty millions 


for employing arts, manufactures and 


commerce, would in that country at once 
form an empire, very different from one 
conſiſting of ten on one fide the ocean, 
and ten on the other. 
But if this bold and violent ſtroke was 
impracticable, as is certainly not impro- 


bable; the next method of gaining part of 


its advantages, would be by the reigning 
king reſiding much in America, leaving 
a regency in England, and thereby draw 
over as many people as poſſible; if he 
laid his plan with forecaſt, and executed 
it politically, he would be able to thin 


the mother country in an uncommon 


manner. 
But whatever were the means of exe- 
cuting the idea, it remains equally juſt to 


conſider it as a ſtroke of good politicks ; 
and the omiſſion of it as a mark of a 


mean 
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mean ſpirit ; ſince, from the beginning of 
the world to the preſent time, no mo- 
narch ever poſſeſſed ſuch an opportunity of 
legally acquiring for his poſterity, a do- 
minion equal to power, and ſuperior in 
duration to thoſe monarchies which have 
been dignified with the title of Univer- 
9 

Excuſe theſe ideas, which you may 
perhaps think wild, and believe me to 
be, 


&c. 
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LETTER lh 
Of the National Debt of England. 


HEN the national debt of England 

is mentioned in converſation, it is 
uſual to hear of its bankruptcy next; of 
a ſpunge, and of total national ruin. A 
great rapidity of events and ideas are run 
through with too little connection; and 


many people form ſuch deſultory ſallies 


of converſation, from a permanent notion 
of theſe affairs, which influence them 


throughout their lives; and numbers take 


all the common notions on the ſubject for 
granted, without ever examining their 

propriety. 
But I do not mean in this, or any other 
ſubject, to adopt an opinion, or to adhere 
to one, becauſe other people have done ſo 
before me; you muſt therefore excuſe me, 
if 1 ſometimes venture ideas of my own, 
though you find occaſion to condemn me 
as abſurd ; not however that this is a ſub- 
je& which will admit of clear originality 
GO 
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of idea; for publications concerning it 
have been ſo numerous and various, that 
many notions doubtleſs are ſtarted in 
them, of which I am perfectly ignorant. 

The debts of a ſtate to its own ſubjects 
are the debts of the right hand to the 

left; this has been often ſaid, but it is not 
leſs true; and it has been as often con- 
tradicted. But what are the conſequences 
of running in debt to foreigners? May 
not wars be commenced for the payment 
of debts; and kingdoms carried off in 
mortgage? 

The ne plus ultra of national diſputes 
is war; whether that war be commenced 
to gain the payment of an hundred mil- 
lions of money; to preſerve the balance 
of power; to reſent an injury; or to pre- 
vent an evil; whatever may be the oc- 
caſion, the moment it is begun, all cauſes 
are equal, the only buſineſs of one nation 
is to deſtroy the other; and we accord- 
ingly find them generally very hearty in 
the meritorious deſign, whether a bairen 
tock be the ſubject of diſpute, or the li- 
F berties 
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berties of Europe; an elbow chair; or 
the ſecurity of kingdoms ; the intrigues 
of a chamber-maid, or the welfare of 
nations. 

For theſe reaſons, it is very great folly 
to ſuppoſe, that the payment of national 
debts can be enforced by war; the fact 
ſeems rather the contrary ; for the moment 
4 nation declared war againſt England on 
that account, ſurely her firſt ſtep would 
be to confiicate all the property ; and give 
a ſanction of right, and the law of nations, 
to an action quite unjuſtifiable during the 
peace. But in the name of common 
ſenſe, do neighbours want this freſh in- 
ducement for going to war ? They want 
none; for the only rule of conduct in 
this reſpect is running each other in ex- 
pences as quick as poilible ; ſo that a real 
enemy will always break with you the 
moment he thinks himſelf ſtrong enough, 
and never want pretences on which to 
ground the quarrel. 

But the principal part of the debt of 
England is due to the Dutch; are they 

{0 
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to wage war upon us for payment ? Are 
they to carry off the kingdom as an 
hoſtage for their millions ? Rely upon it, 
that thoſe ſagacious people are too good 
calculators for that; they know the a- 
mount of the whole Britiſh debt, they 
know the probability, and even the cer- 
tainty, of a bankruptcy coming ſome time 
or other: they calculate it at 60, 70, 80, 
or loo years, and lend their money under 
that chance, rather than keep it at home 
to do nothing.—What a material dif- 
ference 1s e between a perpetuity and 
99 years; and yet in Change Alley they 
are the ſame and of equal value. Does 
not this ſnew, that this ſpecies of trading 
calculate upon the idea of eee 
and uncertainty. 

The only miſchief 1 in theſe debts is, the 
payment of intereſt while you fulfil the 
engagements : the ſending away large an- 
nual ſums is in ſome caſes of bad conſe- 
quence, but not in many; and Britain 
never yet felt any inconvenience from it. 

2 Foreigners 
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Foreigners cannot enforce the payment, 
either of their intereſt or principal; fears 
on this head are therefore entirely ideal. 
The king of Prufſia once bought up the 
bonds of Saxony at a great diſcount, 
with a view to enforce payment by terror 
of arms; but this was a caſe peculiar to 
itſelt ; Saxony vaſtly inferior in ſtrength, 
and open to every attack; many of which 
ſhe ſcverely felt without having debts for 
the pretence. | 

But much the moit conſiderable part of 
the national debt of Britain is due tv na- 
tives, and deſerves a more minute exami- 
nation. It ſeems to have eſcaped the ge- 
nerality of writers on this ſubject, that 
although taxes are mortgaged to the pub- 
lic creditors for payment of their intereſt, 
yet all the taxes that ever were, or can be 
in being, are by no means mortgaged. 
It is idle to imagine, that England ab/o- 
lut ly engages to pay the intereſt of the 
debt, by no means ; ſhe only gives the 
creditor the chance of ſuch and ſuch 
funds being ſutficient for the purpoſe. 

When 
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When large ſums are bor owed, it is u- 
ſually on the credit of new duties, with 
the collateral ſecurity of the Sinking Fund ; 
but if ſuch duties, and product of 
that fund are inſufficient to pay the ſpe- 
cited intereſt, the creditors have no other 
demand than to thare the product among 
them; and the government makes good 
her engagement punctually. 
Thus the ſuppoliti-n of a very acute 
Eſſayiſt, who ſpeaks of the Land Tax 
at 19s. all the Cuſtoms, Exciſes, Malt 
Tax, &c. &c. being mortgaged and in- 
ſumeient, talks contrary to every principle 
of public credit; for the moment that 
government cannot offer a ſecurity clearly 
ſuperior to the demand, borrowing will 
immediately ſtop of itſelf, becauſe no one 
will end; and it old taxes produce not a 
ſufficiency to pay the intereſt of the debts 
already contracted, it is a very great mit- 
take to ſuppoſe, that new ones are to bo 
laid to make up the deficiency; no {ſuch 
matter is even hinted at in any act for 
borrowing money, —From which ci: cum- 


K Izance, 
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ſtance, there reſults an evident impoſſibi- 
lity of new taxes to pay intereſt ever 
becoming dangerouſly burthenſome. 

All ſums of money that have been raiſed 
in the two laſt wars, cf any confiderable 
amount, have been on the credit of new 
taxes, ſeveral of which have fallen far 
ſhort of expectation ; but the Sinking 
Fund being a collateral, was in reality 
the grand ſecurity. Mr. Townſend raiſed 
a ſubſcription on a duty upon chip hats, 
which both he and the ſubſcribers well 
knew would not pay the expence of col- 
lefting ; hence it reſults, that as long as 
that fund has a great ſurplus, ſo long 
money may be borrowed; but the mo- 
ment you get to the cnd of that ſecurity, 
you no longer will be able to borrow a 
ſhilling ; and for this reaſon ; no ſub- 
{cribers will venture their money on the 
credit of new taxes alone, however pro- 
miſing they may be; becauſe it is impoſ- 
ſible previouſly to calculate the amount of 
any tax, from the circumſtance which 
Dr. Swift mentions, that two and two in 

1 1 the 
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the arithmetic of the cuſtoms do not al- 
ways make four, nor ſometimes even one: 
a heavy tax has raiſed a large ſum on malt, 
but does it therefore follow, that it can be 
doubled? A tax mult be laid on for a year 
or two, that its product may be clearly 
known, before any one will lend money 
on it, when the collateral ſecurity is gone: 
and it is very plain, that ſuch borrowing 

will never do for ſudden emergencies. 
How long the affairs of Britain can be 
adminiſtered before they come to fuch a 
criſis is impoſſible to be conjectured, and 
much depends on the return of wars, on 
the vigour with which her enemies proſe- 
cute them, and on the abilities of her 
miniſters; but the ſtate of France and 
Spain conſidered, there is great reaſon to 
think, that this event will not happen of 
ſeveral years; for thoſe kingdoms are not 
in a condition to make it neceſſary for 
Britain te be at ſuch enormous expences 
as in the laſt war, which added four mil- 
lions a year to her taxes; if wars came 
often, and all were to be ſo burthenſome, 
4 a few 
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2 few would be ſufficient to ruin any 
pation, | 
But let us however ſuppoſe the caſe— 
that no more money could be borrowed, 
and that taxes would not produce ſuf- 
ficient for the war without. What would 
then be to be done? We may ſuppoſe the 
moment. critical; that the turn of the 
war depended on its getting money ; this 
country has been ever fo profuſe in gold, 
that the day of want would be a heavy 
one indeed; every department of the ſtate, 
army, navy, otfices, ſtateſmen, &c. &c. 
all depend on ready money, and would 
make a poorer ngure without, than any 
nation in Europe: in ſuch a ſituation, 
what, I ſay, is to be done? Why a bank- 
ruptcy muſt be voluntarily embraced, the 
product of thoſe taxes, applied to the 
payment of intereſt, muſt be applied to 
the wants of the ſtate : this, it is true, 
would be a great evil, but it would be leſs, 
than the nation's throwing down their 
arms, and giving up the cauſe to the cne- 
my: it would be ridiculous indeed to ſup- 
poſe, 
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poſe, that the ſafety and abſolute preſer- 
vation of the whole kingdom, ſhould give 
way to the ſmall body of public creditors, 
without at the fame time even ſecuring 
them. The event muſt therefore be as I 
have traced ; the intereſt of the few give 
way to that of the many. 

As to ſuch an action deſtroying credit 
in future, it would be of no conſequence, 
becauſe that effect would have already ta- 
ken place, in the manner I have ſtated 
above; no ill conſequence of that ſort, 
ſuppoling it one, could ariſe, more than 
the nation would experience, were ſhe to 
preſerve her faith to the ruin of all par- 
ties. 

But here ariſes another objection ; ſup- 
pole you free yourſelves in this manner 
from the public debt, and for once com- 
mand two, three or four millions of mo- 
ney ready for half a year's intereſt, it can 
be but a temporary ſupply ; for taxes, af- 
ter ſuch an event, would produce no- 
thing; the induſtry of the kingdom 
the Bank—the whole body of merchants, 

&c. 
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&c. would have received a blow, that 
would reduce the public revenue to no- 
thing ; this is the picture drawn by Sir 
James Stewart, who deduces ruin from 
tailing in credit. 

I beg leave utterly to Aide in opi- 
nion from this Gentleman. To aſſert, 
that no ill conſequences would flow from 


the ruin of a great number of perſons 


would be madneſs but I ſhall venture to 
hint, that ſuch evils would in no reſpect 


amount to an equality with the miſchiefs 


of a war to carry on without money to 
conduct it ; or to any thing like the exag- 
geration of this author. 

There are about ſix and twenty thou- 
ſand native ſtockholders, who would at 
one froke be much injured, but not ma- 
ny of them reduced to utter ruin; com- 
mon obſervation will convince us, that 
the number of thoſe who literally have 


their all in the public funds are extremely 
few. The miſchiefs brought on a body 


of people ſo very trivial, in compariſon 


of the whole people, could by no means 


occaſion 
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occaſion conſequences ſuch as this author 
deduces. 


The intereſt of our debts paid to na- 
tives amounts to a little more than two 
millions three hundred thouſand pounds; 
now the total income of Great Britain 
amounts, on the moſt moderate compu- 
tation, to one hundred and fifty millions 
annually ; how is the deſtruction of two, 
three, or four millions, to bring on the 
ruin of claſſes fo infinitely ſuperior ? 

Go into the country, and fee how ma- 


ny miles you muſt ride among landlords, 


before you will come to one that has any 
property in the Stocks: Who can be fo 
infatuated as to ſuppoſe, that the circula- 
tion of all theſe people is to be ſtopped, 
becauſe one in forty has loſt ſome money 

in the ſpunge ! 5 
What have the whole body of Engliſh 
farmers and labourers to do with ſtock- 
holders ? Did they conſume the products 
of the earth ; foreigners, in one year of 
moderate exportation, take more corn of 
us than all the ſtockholders will eat in 
ten. 
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ten. Are manufactures to go to ruin, be- 
cauſe the funds are done with ? This 
queſtion is much the fame, as aſking if 
labourers, farmers, artiſts, merchants, 
gentlemen and peers, &c. will wear ſhoes, 
cloaths, hats, &c. becauſe ſtock-jobbiag 
is at an end? 

How 1s trade to be ruined, granting the 
utmoſt to the anger of the Dutch; let us 
alk, Whether Nerth America and Weſt 
Indies will take the leis cloth and tools, 
becauſe twenty or thirty thouſand people 
out of ten millions are ruined ? Will the 
Nabobs in the Eaſt Indies neglect to trade 
with us on the ſame account ? 

But taxes won't be paid—— That 1s very 
ſtrange, indeed; taxes depend on pro- 


perty and circulation; therefore, before | 


you venture this aſſertion, you muſt prove 
to us that all property will fink with the 
ſtocks, and that people will ſtarve, and 
go naked, becauſe they now and then ſee 
a formerly rich ſtockholder in low cir- 
cum ſtances. Agriculture, trade and ma- 

1 nufactures 
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nufactures will all go on, it is very ſtrange, 
indeed, if taxes ſhould not. 

The giving ſuch an unnatural conſe- 
quence, not to public credit, for that 1s 
ſuppoſed to 'be at an end, but to the 
ſtockholders already in being, is a moſt 
ridiculous chimera. Theſe politicians mul: 
blind us before they can make one be- 
lieve, that the exiſtence of this great em- 
pire, the joint property of which is every 
day worth above a thouſand millions ſter- 
ling, muſt fink to nothing, becauſe a {ct 
of people loſe an hundred? Not an anni- 
hilation of income, but one ſet ruined, 
in order to enrich others for the good of 
the ſlate. The intereſt of the debt, it is 
true, would not be paid, but that ſum 
would by no means be taken out of cir- 
culation, it would be applied to other 
more neceſſary uſes, circulating equally as 
before. —Raiting ten millions a year in 
taxes is a much greater amount ; and 1s 
taking it equally from one party and g1- 
ving it to another; but the nation is not 
therefore ruined. | 


The 
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The South Sea ſcheme ruined as many 


people, and made as great a transfer of 


property, as a ſpunge would do if applied 


to the national debt. It was certainly a 
very fatal and unhappy event, but it would 
be very ridiculous to ſay that it ruined the 
kingdom. 

But further, ſay theſe Gentlemen, the 
Bank is deſtroyed, and its paper circulates 
no longer ; this would give a languor to 
all tranſactions. I admit, that ſome in- 
convenience of this ſort would be found; 
but I cannot allow, that the circulation of 
the kingdom would ſuffer in proportion 


to the preſent amount of Bank notes ; in 


order to comprehend which, we mult re- 
cur to the reaſoning of Mr. Hume, who 


very juſtly remarks, that every country 
muſt and will poſſeſs, in ſpite of all acci- 


dents, a quantity of circulating coins, 
proportioned to its induſtry and its people; 
that it ſuch kingdom circulates paper, the 
direct effect is to ſend away the precious 
metals, and depend on the paper for home 
circulation ; ; that the whole amount of 


ſuch 
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ſuch paper ſhews the quantity of coin 
which is proportioned to induitry ; for as 
much paper as is required for all tranſac- 
tions in which it circulates, ſo much mo- 
ney would be at home were not its place 
ſo ſupplied. If Britain has twenty millions 
in money, and eighty millions in paper, 
this ſhews that her induſtry is proportion- 
ed to the circulation of one hundred mil- 
lions of wealth; and if paper is not had, 
coin muſt come home to that amount. I 
have not the volume by me, but this, if 1 
recollect right, is the general turn of his 
reaſoning ; and that it is juſt cannot be 
doubted. 

Now the deſtruction of Bank paper 
makes at once ſuch a vacuity in our circu- 
lation, that coin would at once pour in 
upon the nation from all parts of the 
world wherewith we have any tranſac- 
tions, until the void was filled; that mo- 
ney which is now diſperſed under the 
knowledge that Bank notes will do tor 
home uſe, would at once return; circu— 
lation would preſently be the ſame as ever, 

only 
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only caſh would make it not ſo conveni- 
ent and compendious as paper. There 
is a great circulation in France, and great 
real riches, without any paper. 


Here I have ſuppoſed Bank paper to- 


tally at an end, and endeavoured to ſhew, 


that the nation would not therefore be 
ruined ; but this is granting more than is 


neceſſary; For cannot there be Bank paper 
without national debts? The preſent 


Bank is a great public creditor, but that 
is no circumſtance effentially annexed to 
Banks in general. In caſe of the events 
of which I am ſpeaking at preſent, the 
Old Bank would be ruined, but govern- 
ment could erect a new one in fix weeks, 
whoſe paper would circulate without ha- 
ving publick ſtocks for its foundation. 
And thoſe who faw clearly into things of 
this fort would be ſenſible, that the New 
Bank would have juſt as good a ſecurity 
as politic with the old one, creditor to a 
publie unable-to pay. We have been long 
uſed to Banks of circulation; but this 
cuſtom does not make them the more eli- 


gible ; 
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gible; the beſt political writers prefer the 
Banks of depoſit; and the practice of 
the Dutch, ſo ſagacious in matters of 
trade and credit, gives. a ſanction to the 
opinion. 

But I ſhall now venture further into this 
idea ; and ſuppoſe, that after the publick 
bankruptcy the government was to open 
a new rn that is, begin again 
to borrow; I am clearly of opinion, that 
a new credit very ftable would be eſta- 
| bliſhed, and that after a ſpunge had eaſed 
her of old debts, ſhe would find a fa- 
cility in contracting new ones. The ſup- 
polition ſtates, that ſhe had kept her faith 
as long as ſelf-preſcrvation would allow; 
under ſuch circumſtances is it not plain, 
that there would be more ſafety in truſting 
her than before the bankruptcy : after it, 
ſhe would have good fecurity to give; 
whereas before it, the had none. How- 
ever, the hiſtory of the finances in France 
ſhews plainly, that old bankruptcies are 
no bars to new debts; and the preſent 
ſubſeriptions in England, while the 4 per 


C3 Cents. 
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Cents. are not $8, that is, while the danger 
of a bankruptcy is juſt as 12 to 100 are 
proots ſufficient of this. 
The falling our ſtocks on every piece of 
bad news and the general d iſcount on their 


value, ſhew that a bankruptcy is a matter 


of calculation, and its probability ſtated. 


Thoſe who aſſure us, that the publick 


ſtocks of England are as good fecnrity as 
land, advance the moſt barefaced impoſi- 
tion that I remember to have heard. If 
you would purchaſe land, the real and no- 
minal value of which is 32 years purchaſe, 
where will you go to get it at 26? Yet 
this is the caſe with ſtocks: why are ſtocks, 
whoſe value is 100, to be had for 88? 
Unleſs the badneſs of the ſccurity occaſi- 
ons it ? If I havea thouſand pound ſtock, 
I can ſell it for no more than 8 50; but 
if I have an eſtate to ſell, or a mortgage 
to transfer, I get the full value without 
any Githculty. Is not this proof enough 
that the one is ſound, the other rottcn ? 
It is falſe to ſay, that this is owing to 


borrowing vaſt ſums every year; for it 


has 
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has been the ſame ſince the war, while 
but ſmall ſums'are borrowed. 

All-this ſhews evidently, that thoſe who 
now lend government, do it under the 
plain knowledge, that the ſecurity is un- 

- certain ; they calculate this uncertainty, 
and the reſult is a certain premium or 
douceur. 

The firſt exertion of publick credit has 
been raiſing the power of Britain, by 
means of from 140 to 200 millions, to a 
height that aſtoniſhes all Europe : it has, 
more than all other cauſes put together, 
broken and laid in the duſt the power of 
France; when the houſe of Bourbon are 
ſo declined, as to leave little reaſon for 
Britain's fear, then ſhe will no longer have 
occaſion for credit. Her debts will have 
anſwered all the ends expected of them, 
and will have it at her option to embrace 
whatever ſyſtem the emergencies of the 
times may render moſt neceſſary. This 
effect of funding, will then form an aſto- 
niſhing epocha in the political hiſtory of 
the world. 

6 2 But 
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But whether or not effects are found of 


this magnitude, yet the reſult of our en- 


quiries teaches us to look much further 
than the ruin of the kingdom from credit ; 
whatever may be the event, it is evident, 
that debts in themſelves form no neceſſity 
of ruin; if greater miſchiefs ariſe than 
thoſe I have traced, they muſt flow from 
the worſt conduct imaginable. 


I am, &c. 
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LRETTRKR vi 
Of the Publick Revenues of England. 


1 Cannot by any means ſubſcribe to your 
opinion, that the publick revenues of 
England are carried to the utmoſt height 
of which they are capable; on the con- 
trary, I apprehend there are ſeveral rea- 
ſons for ſuppoſing them capable of great 
increaſe, without burthening the people ſo 
much as to deſtroy induſtry. 
There is an uncertainty in every thing 
that concerns taxation, which is too dark 
for the acuteſt geniuſes to clear up; in 
every country we find it mathematically 
proved, that it another million 15 raiſed, 
the people muit be clearly undone ; two 
or three are then levied, and the fſatne 
prophecy repeated. The idea that one tax 
creates an ability in the people to pay an- 
ther is very abſurd ; but it 1s difficult to 
ſay how far they may be carried; becauſe 
in no country of Europe, where they are 
laid on equally and with judgment, do 
G 2 they 
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they oppreſs the people; nor is there an 
inſtance to be produced of a people ruined 
by taxes; other more powerful circum- 
{tances mult unite, for this is not weighty 
enough to effect it. The heavieſt taxed 
countries are the moſt flouriſhing in Eu- 
rope; I do not here miſtake the cane for 
the effect, and aſſert them therefore to be 


the moſt flouriſhing, but I quote the in- 


ſtance to ſhew, that taxes, which in their 
extreme are perfectly conſiſtent with wealth, 
happineſs and power, cannot have thoſe 


dreadful effects which ſome attribute to 
them. 


The three great branches of taxes in 
Britain are 


1. Thoſe on property, ſuch as the 


Land-tax and Window duties. 
2. Cuſtoms. 


3. Exciſes. 


Much fault has becn tound with taxes 
on property by a late very ingenious writer, 
wbo 
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oppreſſion, not by making a changeab 
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who urges, that every man ſhould pay 
not for what he has, but for what he con- 


fumes. Poſſeſſion, it is true, does not in 


all caſes imply an ahility to pay a tax, but 
conſumption ever does; this reaſoning is 
however applicable alone to theſe taxes in 
exceis—to the revenues of a {ſtate being 


principally raiſed by ſuch ; but not at all 


to thoſe of Britain, for the Land-tax, in- 
itead of being greatly burthenſome, would 
certainly admit of increaſe, without any 
E 


tax, varying with circumſtances, for that 


would be fatal to agriculture, but an equal 
tax fixed for a century to come, and on no 
account changing the rates. Much more 
than at preſent might thus be rajied by 
four ſhillings in the pound, really and 
truly paid on all lands and houſes: the 
rental of theſe in: Great Brit-1in is not lets 
than twenty- five ens, a fifth of whici 
would be five miiiions, inſtead of two now 


raiſed, 


The cuſtoms are à vaſt ſource of reve- 


nue, raiſed in ſo happy a manner, that 


(; 4 nobody 
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nobody feels their weight; but while 
ſmuggling remains in practice, much cau- 
tion is requiſite not to load any article of 
import or export with ſuch heavy duties 
as to encourage ſmuggling, as that will 
ever be carried on in proportion to the pro- 
fit made by it; this is the reaſon that ſe- 
veral imports, which would bear much 
higher cuſtoms, are yet under moderate 
ones. The only method rationally to in- 
creaſe this revenue is to deſtroy ſmuggling, 
which might be effected in a much greater 
degree than is at preſent : troops, inſtead 
of being quartered in the inland coun- 
tries, where they are of little or no ule, 
ſhould be thickly ſtationed on thoſe coaſts 


where ſmuggling is moſt carried on, parti- 


cularly thoſe of Suſſex, Kent and Eſſex; 


much ſeverity ſhould be uſed with all 
taken; but above all other points, their 
ſloops and boats ſhould be ſeized and 
burnt, which would be wounding them 
in the moſt ſenſible manner. When once 
ſmuggling was much reduced, cuſtoms 

might 
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might be increaſed on various articles 
without any injury to trade. 

In a rich luxurious nation, conſumption 
often increaſes with duties; fathion has a 
vaſt influence, ſuperior to the weight even 
of high duties. The great conſumption 
in England of wines and brandies offer 
an object, which demands much higher 
cuſtoms than are at preſent laid on them; 
particularly thoſe of Portugal. Many 
ſorts of Eaſt India goods the ſame; ſmug- 
gling once ſtopt, tea alone would yield an 
immenſe revenue. The conſumption ot 
this import is immenſe, and become ſo 
univerſal, that it would bear almoſt any 
burthens; the uſe of it among the poor 
is ſo great an evil, that if they perſiſt in 
drinking it, a great revenue ought cer- 
tainly to be raiſed on the exceſs; and if 

cuſtoms could not lay ſufficient hold of it, 
_  exciſes ought, from which nothing can 

eſcape. 

Exciſes are another method of raiſing 
money without the burthen being felt by 
the people : this is the favourite mode of 

taxa- 
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taxation in Holland; a country ſo famous 
for thoroughly underſtanding all domeſtic 
intereſts. The amount of the exciſe be- 
ing blended with the value of the com- 
modity, the conſumer who buys cannot 
diſcern the one from the other, nor ever 
thinks of the profit government draws 
from the commodity he is going to pur- 


chaſe. They are alſo like cuſtoms per- 
fectiy egual, becauſe all ranks of people 


pay them in proportion to their incomes, 
that is, to their conſumption. Theſe 
taxes will bear a very conſiderable in- 
creaſe; even to a much greater amount 
than is commonly imagined; the exciſe 
upon cyder was a judicious one, and no- 
thing but the height of ignorance and 
folly could ever have ſubmitted to reverſe 
it. 

There are a few taxes which in future 
may be of conſequence to hare recourſe 
to ; and among others I ſhall name the 
following. | 


1. An 
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1. An equal Land-tax, but fixed for at 
leaſt a century. 


2. The exciſe on cyder. 


3- A duty of twenty ſhillings per an- 
num on horſes. 


4. Ditto of five ſhillings per annum on 
dogs. On, 


5. An exciſe on all houſes in which 


tea is ſold. 


The tax on horſes and dogs would be 
in no reſpect oppreſſive, becauſe it would 
be proportioned to every one's voluntary 
conſumption; by laying no tax on oxen, 
the huſbandmen would have the option of 
uſing a beaſt, whoſe profit to the nation 
is very conſiderable, inſtead of another, 
from whom great loſs conſtantly ariſes. 
We already pay for the ute of wheels, 
why not for that of horſes alſo? The 
caſes 
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cafes are ſimilar. Theſe two duties would 
| raiſe a million and a half yearly. 
The above five propofitions would in- 
creaſe the revenue of this country near 
five millions per annum. 

There are many other methods, by 
which a large revenue might be raiſed, 
but theſe are ſtriking ones. 


Had Britain in the laſt peace, or ra- 


ther by continuing the war a naval one, 
had a clearer conception of the value of 
that moment, which placed her in 
_ poſſeſſion of the French and Spaniſh co- 
lonies, ſhe would never afterwards have 
been diſtreſſed at the idea of raiſing mo- 
ney. The houſe of Bourbon had been 


then ſo effectually cruſhed, that future 


wars would have been almolt excluded 
from probability; and if they did come, 


they would have found her ſo ſtrong, that 


any competition would have been advan- 
' tageous to her, ruinous to them. | 
By reſtoring Martinico and Gnardalupe, 
we give to the French an cqual Land-tax, 
the fiſhery was equal in value to two or 
| three 
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three exciſes, and the Philippine Iſlands 
were of more worth than many cuſtoms : 
we were in poſſeſſion of what would ren- 
der new taxes unneceſſary, both in the ad- 
dition to our own power, and the pro- 
portionate deſtruction of that of France 
and Spain ; but we returned them with a 
complaiſance that has no equal in the re- 
cords of hiſtory, we gave up without re- 
turn what had coſt us above fourſcore 
millions to gain. We gave back power 
into hands, who we well know would uſe ' 
it as ſoon as poſſible for our deſtruction, 
and voluntarily embraced the future proſ- 
pect of raiſing money for wars by hea y 
taxes on ourſelves, inſtead of ſecuring that 
which would render them unneceſlary. _ 

The wretched plca that ſacrifices muſt 
ever be made for peace, ſhould be addreſ- 
ſed not to this nation but ambitious ones; 
what ſacrifices did France and Spain make 
for peace, when in the height of their 
power they made conqueſts from all their 
neighbours; every war from the acceſſion 
of Lewis XIV. to the peacc vi 1748, was 

attended 
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attended by ſome acquiſition or other to 
France; thoſe who treated with her might 
talk of ſacrifices for peace, and ſuch facri- 
fices were ever made, but moſt aſſuredly 
by the loſing power. Perhaps we ſhall 
be told, that Canada, and Florida, are our 
acquiſitions, that they were the ſacrifices 
for peace; this argument much becomes 
thoſe who in general defend the peace of 
Paris, 4 


LETTER 
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LETTER X. 
Of a Navar War, 


"DD RITAIN fince the peace of Paris has 
Þ in one reſpect been unuſually fortu- 
nate; I mean in the exemption from the 
curſe of continental connections and ſub- 
ſidies: I can find many faults with ſeveral 
of the adminiſtrations which have fince 
that period been in power, but this is a 
ſubject of genuine praiſe, which ſhould 
never be forgotten; for never was there 
ſuch a ſyſtem of abſurdity as we conſtantly 
ſaw, until that period of ſubſidizing in 
peace thoſe powers that were ſure to fight 
againſt us in war. . 


But the great enquiry here which ariſes 
from this ſubject is the caſe of a naval 
war ; for ſuch only is to be looked for on 
a quarrel, while continental treaties and 
connections are ſo much lighted as at pre- 
ſent. Here opens a great and diſputed 
point in the politicks of Britain ; how far 
can we reſt a war in our navy alone? Is 


ſuch 
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ſuch a conduct probable, or adviſeable ? 

Is it what we may look for in future ? 
The arguments upon this head, that 

have on all ſides the queſtion been advan- 


ced by a great man, whoſe memory will 


ever be revercd in this country, muſt on 
no account be taken as our guide: as ma- 
ny arguments for as agaiuſt it may be found 
in his ſpeeches ; and no wonder, when it 
is. conſidered, that his general conduct 
was always to ſay not what truth demand- 
ed, but what would moit diſtreſs his an- 
tagoniſts. Such expreſſions therefore mult 
neceflarily be thrown out of the queſtion. 
Let me remark, that according to the 
preſent ſtate of affairs, there is no flight 
probability of the next war being a naval 
one, independant of land operations on the 
continent, that is, of armies in Germany or 
Flanders 


. 


| If our enemies the French had it in 
their power to chuſe the war, on what 
element would they fix ? Moſt undoubt- 
edly on land ; Is not this reaſon ſuffici- 

ent to determine us in a contrary idea ? 
France 


7 


a fa 
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France is much more powerful than 
England in a land war, England much 
more powerful than France in a naval one; 
can any thing therefore but folly inſtigate 
the French to prefer a naval quarrel ? Can 
any thing but madneſs throw us into the 
choice of a land one? 

The power of Britain at fea is certainly 
ſuperior to that of all the world, why 
therefore ſhould ſhe not throw her full 
weight into that vaſt exertion of her force, 
her navy, inſtead of being at a boundleſs 
expence in order to fight the French with 
their own weapons; in a manner wherein 
defeats muſt be ruinous, and victories of u :10 
avail. 

If it is faid, that the operations of a 
great war cannot be confined to naval ar- 
maments, but that you muſt go to meet 
your enemy wherever he goes, in hopes of 
meeting you; it may be re plied, that ſuch 
a conduct is giving the choice at once to 
the enemy: a maritime power at once 
gives up all her natural advantages; 
a landed one the ſame. In France, who 
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could with a better event, than a Britiſh de- 
termination of reſting a quarrel in the de- 
ciſion of a land war in Flanders or Ger- 
many ? Who in Britain could defire bet- 
ter than a mere naval war with France? 
But the latter kingdom has always yet been 


able to turn afide this nation from the 


element on which her power is irreſiſtible z 


ſhe has always þr/# marched by land, in 


order to force us to follow her; well 
knowing, that a naval quarrel would end in 
nothing but her defeat. 

An argument has been uſed in favour 
of continental wars that is weakneſs itſelf, 


It would be dangerous, fay ſome, to let 


the French exert all their wealth and 
power to their navy ; leaſt they ſhould 
acquire à degree of ſtrength on the ſea, 
that might prove truly formidable. But 
this objection is abſolutely begging the 
queſtion; for it preſuppoſes, that the de- 
gree of their power by ſea relembled that 


by land, dependant totally on money ; if 


they can raiſe and being into the field an 


hundred regiments, can they with as much 
&al 
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eaſe fit out an hundred fail of the line; 
Money, on a moderate computation, will 
in a twelvemonth ſend forth a well diſ- 
ciplined and well provided army into the 
field; but how different the navy; the 
mines of twenty ſuch countries as Peru 
will not at once create a powerful navy ; 
ſhips muſt be had, vaſt ſores of all forts 
ready, and of due aze; and above all, 
hardy veteran ſeamen muſt be procured, 
which no diſcipline can form, but trade 
alone nouriſh and increaſe. 

What if the French invade us? ſay 
ſome : this 1s a very paltry argument, and 
ſhews an utter want of knowledge in the 
whole matter. It ſhould never be advan- 
-.ced, unleſs it was at the {ame time proved, 
that our continental wars prevented it. 
The French have never yet been powerful 
enough at ſea to think of this game as one 
of conqueſt, but merely as a method of 
diſtreſſing us; in all their attempts it has 
reached no further, than aiming at run- 
ning over a {mall fleet. —Slipping out of 
their own ports in the dark but never 
a H 2 boldly 
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boldly in the face of the Engliſh fleets, 
- forcing their way thro' the Channel, and 
landing an army in Suffex or Hampfhire. 
This has never been their ideas, it has 
never been their converſation : they once 
ſeemed much in earnett for the conquett 
of all their colonies, having united teve- 
ral ſquadrons at Breſt withno other buſinefs 
than invation ; they did think of landing 
in Ireland, but they dared only to attempt 
it when Sir Edward Hawke was blown 

tcom before Breft. ot 
Now let me obſerve, that all ſuch in- 
vaſion ſchemes as theſe are by no means 
{ct aſide by any continental wars, they 
may de engaged in with us; nor would 
any plan of this nature, as far as their 
marine would allow, be delayed on ſuch 
account, Pait experience tells us this; 
that crown has always had a ſmall army at 
command tor an invaſion, notwithſtanding 
any German or Flanders wars, but a ſu- 
perior fleet has been wanting. Had they 
millions of men in arms on the other fide 
the water, it would be ju't the fame ; ar- 
| mies 
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mies in this caſe are not the point, but 
fleets. 


But there is another reaſon, which if 
any was wanting ought to be decilive ; 
granting more than there is any neceſſity 
to ſuppoſe, that money could add to a navy, 
in proportion to the ſums expended on it; 
ſtill I reply, that the expenditure in Bri- 
tain has the ſame effect as that in F rance; 
if by being free from a land war, that 
nation is able to make the greater figure 
at ſea, by a parity of reaſoning, we alſo, 
by being freed from the ſame expence, are 
enabled to add in the ſame proportion to 
our fleet; ſo that if we polleſied the ſu- 
periority at fetting out, we muſt alſo 
poſſeſs it in the addition. In this reſpect, 
however, the two nations are not upon a 
par; for a continental war with France is 


at their own doors; whereas it coſts Bri— 
tain almoſt as much to go and fight her 
enemy, as the expence of the campaign 
after ſhe takes the field: fo that if the 
abſence of a land war enabled France to 
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ſpend four millions on her navy, it would 
enable Britain to lay out ſix at leaſt. 
_ Conſult the hiſtory of ancient time; 


the expericnce of later days; the dic- 


tates ; turn on whatever fide you will, the 
plain evidence of fits will prove the ex- 
pediency of a mere naval war to Britain— 
the inexpediency of it to France: and 


however the ſtateſman of the day may act 


1n obedience to events, of which the vul- 
gar are not in the ſecret, ſtul we may lay 
it down as a rule, that that Britiſh mi- 
niſter who voluntarily embraces a conti- 
ncutal war, muſt be either a knave or 

fool. 
The navy royal of England is of fo 
great power and capacity, that an im- 
menſe land war might be carried on ſub- 
ordinately to it; by ſuch a war I mean, 
every operation in which the navy bears a 
conſiderable ſhare ; all for inſtance in the 
laſt war, except the army in Germany. 
All the American and Indian expeditions 
— the attacks upon the coaſt of France, 
&c, &c. An hundred thouſand land 
forces 
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forces might act in ſubordination to only 
a part of the navy of England The 
operations of the war might be of amaz- 
ing extent and importance, tho' the war 
was truly naval. 


But it is urged on another hand, that 
the naval operations in the laſt war were 
carried on with as much ſpirit as if no 
war had been in Germany; which 1s a 
proof, ſay they, that the ſphere of the 
marine was not extenſive enough for all 
the operations of tne war, 

In reply to this, I firſt deny the fact; 
and ſecondly aſſert, that granting the truth 
of it, yet the concluſion drawn from it is 
falſe. — Throughout the war, all the 
conqueſts made under the influence of the 
fleet, were atchieved by the extraordinary 
valour of our men, aided by much great 
conduct and good fortune; witneſs, Que- 
bec, Loukbewy, Martinico, the Havan- 
nah, 1n all of which we w cre undoubted- 
ly too coak, and certainly weaker than 
we mould have been had no Ry been in 
Germany. And to aſſert, that more land 
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forces could not have been employed in 


ſubordination to the navy is an utter miſ- 


take: Aſk my Lord Albemarle, if he 
could not have employed ten thouſand 
men more at the Havannah. Aſk the 
Britin admirals, if they could not have 
convoyed the tranſports. Name any ex- 
pedition, which would not have been ſurer 
in ſucceſs, and earlier in the conqueſt, if 
the force employed had been greater: 
Why was Canada ſo long in conquering ? 
Why was Martinico ſo late taken? I am 
not arraigning the particu ar conduct of 
that glorious war; but only ſlieu ing that 
a greater land force migi t certainly have 
been employed in ſubordination to the 
navy. = . 


However, let us in the ſecond place 
grant the fact, that as many troops were 
ſo employed as could have been with pro- 
priety ; yet does there reſult from thence 
any neceſſity of ſpending forty millions 
ſterling in Germany? The peace was 
patched up in 1763, under the pretence 
that more money could not be found to 


carry 
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carry on the war; and had the ſame mi- 
niſters continued in power, they would 
certainly have found the abundant advan- 
tage of treating with France while they 
had borrowed forty millions leſs. That 
ſum, if the naval war continued, would 
have enabled them to have puſhed their 
advantages to the furtheſt point, and 
utterly ruined France, by keeping poſ- 
ſeſſion of her colonies and fiſhery, and 
regularly deſtroying her little trade as 
faſt as it aroſe ; or had the war been of 
no longer duration, the peace would have 
been concluded with a leſs debt by forty 
millions, which was ſurely a matter of 
ten times the importance, of all the ad- 
vantages gained by the breach of the con- 
vention of Cloſter Severn. 

You obſerve, that I take no notice of 
the flower of ſpeech, that America was 
conquered in Germany; or that the Ger- 
man war was a war to divert the French 
forces; ſuch ſtrokes paſs well enough in 
the Houſe of Commons; but when they 
come to be cooly examined, vaniſh into 

that 
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that empty declamation, which amuſes 
the people's ears, but gives no ſatisfaction 
to their underſtanding. 


Let me, Sir, from theſe reaſons deduce. 


thete plain politions, that a naval war is 


moſt advantageous to Britain and moſt 


pernicious to France :—— that the Eng- 


liſh navy will admit the moſt extenſive 
operations by land in ſubordination to it 


and that a continental war can never fo 
far divert the French forces, as to pre- 


vent invaſions, if their fleet is ſtrong 
enough. _ 
It is therefore much to be wiſhed, that 
our miniſters in future may well conſider 
this point, before they involve the nation 
in continental connections, which end in 
continental wars, and bring on a weight 
of expence for a uſeleſs purpoſe, which 
otherwiſe applied would ſecure triumphant 
ſucceſs. 


LET TSR 
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LE TT 4-6 Ma 
Of the Mctives of going to War. 


HERE is no point in politicks more 
important, than having clear ideas 

of the juſt and proper motives for enter- 
ing on a war. It is not a debate, whe- 
ther a nation reſolutely and plainly at- 
tacked is to heſitate at defending itſelf, 


The great lines in a point of diſcuffion 


are always underſtood well enough, but 
when they are paſſed by, and the more 
delicate traits are on the carpet, then a 
difference of opinion is perceived that is 
ſurprizing. 

War and its conſequences are among 
the greateſt evils, and the moſt ſavage 
deſtroyers of the human race; it ought 
not therefore wantonly to be engaged in; 


every endeavour ſhould in all caſes cer- 


tainly be uſed to prevent its breaking out; 


negociation and treaties are not fo bril- 


liant, as campaigns and conqueſts; but 


they ſave the effuſion of human blood, 


and 
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and thouſands of dreadful ills, which at- 
tend on war. From which reflection 
may be deduced the neceſſity of always 
avoiding as much as poſſible national 
quarrels | 

But here ariſes the diſpute : In what 
manner are they to be avoided ? And this 
queition in England is ever anſwered, 


with an eye to the private intereſt of mi- 


niſters ; fcarcelv ever with one to the true 
intereſt of the kingdom. Miniſters in 
this country have generally a ſtrong op- 
polition to deal with in parliament ; the 
miniſters in time of peace are generally 


changed on a war; ſuch an event there- 


fore dread as the worſt that can hap- 


pen; they are extremely right in the ge- 


neral fact; but miſerably miſtaken in the 
means. 

Had Sir Robert Walpole acted with tole- 
rable ſpirit in diſpute with Spain on the right 
of ſearching our ſhips, the war of 1741 


would have been probably avoided: but 


negotiation was not only called in to ſet- 


tle that infamous demand; but all ſorts of 
injuries 
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injuries and inſults ſubmitted to, rather 
than take arms. This puſilanimity encou- 
raged the Spaniards to go greater lengths, 
until at Jaſt they had gone too far to re- 
cede, and both parties found themſelves 
in a war, which might eaſily have been 
avoided by due ſpirit at firſt. 

But this train was ſtill more apparent in 
1754 and 5 with France, in the diſputes 
in North America; that nation had really 
no deſign of going to war, they had but 
juſt recovered from ſevere loſſes by a war, 
and from a ſtate of famine; but they 
make ſlight encroachments, perhaps with- 
out much attention to their conſequence ; 
no notice 1s taken of it; they then ad- 
vance further; complaints are made; a 
negotiation is entered into; the encroach- 
ments then increaſe ten fold; the nego- 

tiation continues; our back-ſettlers are 
driven from their lands, and warned tv 
quit a tract, which is pretended to belong 
to France; {till the Engliſh miniſtry treat, 
negotiate, and diſpatch couriers by thou- | 
fands to Paris; a want of ſpirit, and en- 
Courage 
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courage France to attack, conquer, build 
forts on, and claim a right to tracts, 
which they would otherwiſe not have 
thought of; but the conduct of the miniſtry 
in England was ſo confuſed and puſilani- 
mous, that they thought to the laſt no 
war would happen; but the debates in 


parliament brought on a little more acti- 


vity, but ſo late, that no good could a- 
riſe except by a war; whereas had the 
ſpirit been exerted at the beginning, it 
would undoubtedly have been prevented. 
Theſetwocaſes which are exactly in point, 
ſhew that the government, who thinks 
only of avoiding a war, will be firſt that 
is plunged in it. Whereas the prince who 
is well prepared, and cares not about the 
matter, will ever avoid it as long as he 


pleaſes. All the neighbours of the firſt 


think only of incroachment and impofi- 
tion; thoſe of the ſecond know, that the 
leaſt inſult will not be paſſed over, and 
therefore take good care to be juſt in their 
dealings. 


And 
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And here the obſervation of two excel- 


lent politicians is worth remembering, 
one flouriſhed in the laſt century, when 
he ſaw the truth of it ſtrongly ; the other 
in the preſent, and draws his remark 
equally from experience. Sir William 
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Temple ſays, Thus the Archduke, hav- 


ing by the fondneſs for peace, newly 
made a truce upon conditions impoſed 
by the Dutch; now by the reſolution 
of making war, obtains a peace upon 
the very terins propoſed by himſelf and 
by Spain. An event of great inftruc- 
tion and example, how dangerous it 
ever proves for weak princes to call in 
greater to their aid, which makes them 
a prey to their friend initead of their 
enemy: how the only time of making 


an advantageous peace, is when your 
enemy deſires it, and when you are in 


the beſt condition of purtaing a war: 
and how warm a counſel, it is to avoid 


1 & 
war, by yielding any point of inter or 
henour, which does but invite neu igju- 
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ties, encourage enemies, and diſbearten 


* friends.” 

A later writer ſays, « A third rule is to 
« reſent wrongs done us vigorouſly and 
* without delay, more eſpecially where 
it is in our power to do it by employ- 
ing our maritime force, fince in this 
caſe it anſwers a double end; firſt it re- 
« dreſſes the miſchief, whatever it is for 
« the preſent; and next, it raiſes our 
«« reputation for the future.” 


66 
66 


No ideas can be juſter than theſe; they 


are the reſult of what is to be drawn from 
the hiſtory of all ages and all countries. 
The way to preſerve peace 1s not to fear 
or ſhun a war; for the moment a govern- 
ment ſhews marks of puſilanimity, the 


firſt unreſented injury will bring on a ſe- 


cond ; the ſecond a third; and ſo on till 
a war decides the aftair. 


It is under the influence of theſe ideas 


that we ſhould enquire into the propriety 
of motives for going to war; the value of 
the place, town, village, iſland, or rock, 


is never the enquiry ; thus wars are begun 


for 
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tor objects of equal value with the ex- 
pence of the conteſt. If you ſit tamely 
and forgive inſults, until an object is in- 
vaded equal in value to the conſequences 
of the war, you will loſe what is of more 
conſequence than many wars, credit, re- 
putation, and activity. That miniſter 
whole firſt buſineſs is to avoid a war, muſt 
overlook ſo many infults—muſt weigh the 
value of ſo many loſſes, before they a- 
mount to the expence and evil of a war— 
that the enemy will have no other bounds . 
to their hoſtile inſults than their own mo- 
deration erects. | 

Nothing ſure therefore can be ſuch po- 
litical ipecacuana, as harranging on the 
trivial value of a lots, or ſeizure of a place 
by an enemy, compared with the miſchiefs 
of a war: it is reaſoning not tae leait to 
the purpoſe to urge ſuch arguments, which 
if they proved any thing, would prove 
that England ſhould allow Spain, for in- 
ſtance, to ſeize St. Kits, or Antego, ra- 
ther than engage in war; for molt atturedly, 
neither of thoſe iſlands are worth thirty 
* or 
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or forty millions ſterling, beſides the ſpil- 
ling ſo much blood; and it would be but 
a moderate war that coſts fo little as that 
ſum, Away then with ſuch viſionary 
nonſenſe, which, while it aims at nothing 
but peace, is ſure to bring on thoſe inſults 
that muſt end in war. 

Every thing therefore that can ariſe in 
the variations of human affairs, may in 
certain circumſtances be prudent motives 
for engaging in war: all poſſeſſions ſhould 
be kept untouched ; all rights inviolate ; 
no injuries forgiven; no inſults over- 
looked: a quick and ſpirited reſentment 
ſhould be ſwift on the aggreſſor: the 
ſtronger the deſire of peace; the greater 
the readineſs of war, 


J am, &c. 


LETTER 
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LET THR WM 
Of the Stability of TRADE. 


F we conſult the annals of paſt ages, 
we ſhall find, that thoſe ſtates, ter- 
ritories or kingdoms, whoſe power or 
ſplendor depended on trade, have uni- 
verſally been of thort duration; they have 
grown ſpeedily to great wealth and power; 
but been in poſſeſſion of it a ſhort time; 
and then ſpeedily declined, and either 
became a prey to neighbours, or ſunk into 
inſignificance. There are many men in 
this kingdom who ſee nothing but the 
riches of trade; they want us to be a 
mere trading power, holding all other 
foundations of greatneſs in contempt ; 
this very miſtaken deſire has led me into 

the ſubject of the preſent letter. 
Carthage in antient hiſtory makes a 
great figure, but it is worthy of note, 
that ſhe was utterly deſtroyed by a people 
who knew not what trade was: Tyre, 
Rhodes, &c. were rich ſtates, but the 
I's grandeur 
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grandeur of none was permanent. That 
ſtate, which in all ancient hiſtory was of 
the longeſt duration, proportioned to the 
degree of its power, was Sparta, a Repub- 
lic, in which all trade and even money 
was proſcribed. Venice, Genoa, the 
IIanſe- towns, Antwerp and Portugal, 
ſucceſſively became very great by trade; 
all of them inſtances ſtrongly to the pur - 
pole: the Venetians and the Genoſe 


Joſt all their commerce, and fell into con- 


tempt; the triumph of the Hanſe- towns 
was very ſhort, and their fall equally low. 
A tranſitory guſt of adverſe wind blew 
away the commerce of Antwerp; and 
the kingdom ef Portugal was conquered 
notwithſtanding all her trade. Then a- 
roſe the mot remarkable of them all, 
Holland; a ſtate that in leſs than ſeventy 
years from their being declared a free peo- 
ple (and after carrying on great wars with 
formidable potentates) were on the brink 
of ruin; and ſtaid in the very land of 
their fathers, merely becauſe ſhipping 


could not be found to waft the High and 


Mighty 
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Mighty States to another hemiſphere = 
and although they at laſt weathered that 
ſtorm, yet this power has ever ſince de- 
ciined ; and at this, while they yet con- 
tinue free ſtates, they are ſunk into ſuch 
a ſloth and weakneſs, that the motion of 
a few battallions of French troops, and 
the threats of a French ambaſſador, are 
now ſufficient to over-awe all their reſo- 
lutions; being in reality with all their 
trade a very deſpicable power. 

Thus we find, that trade has ever been 
infinitely precarious ; the duration of the 
power built upon it extremely ſhort ; and 
in ſome inſtances ſo very crazy, as to be 
_ ſwept at once from the world by the at- 
tacks of landed enemies; witneſs Car- 
thage and Portugal; and Holland within 
2 Hair's breadth of the ſame fate. With 
what reaſon therctore can various writers 
urge the example cf other trading powers 
for our emulation; like Sir William Petty, 
that counting-houſe politician, who want— 
ed all the people of Ircland, Wales, and 
Scotland to be crouded into England, to 
12 make 
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make it reſemble Holland the nearer ; that 
is, to make all the important: intereſts of 
the ſtate have a local dependance ; ſo as 


to be totally overſet, and deſtroyed by a 


ſingle unfortunate ſtroke; we owe an 0- 
_ vergrown capital to our trade, which, in 
| Caſe of one day of adverſe fortune, might 
bring on the greateſt evils. 

But further, moſt of the ſtates that have 


riſen high by trade have been little Repub- 
licks, or neſts of men in ſome barren 


hole or neglected corner; or elſe ſingle 
cities, Carthage, though ſhe had great 
dominions, 1s not an exception, becauſe 
ſhe, like ourſelves, made the capital of ſo 
great importance, that the loſs of that 
was death to the very nation. Trade can- 
not be regularly ſpread over all the cities, 
towns and provinces of a country, it will 
collect in one ſpot, and give a miſchievous 
importance ta it, Tyre, Rhodes, Ve- 
nice, Genoa, the Hanſe league, Antwerp; 
theſe were all mere towns. Holland a 
bog, where one would ſcarce look for men, 
much leſs a great ſtate, All theſe ſtates 


and 


tl 
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and cities had no other dependance than 
trade; ſurely therefore the motives on 
which they ated cannot be applicable to 
great kingdoms. 

Trade has been highly beneficial to 
England, France, Sweden and Muſcovy, 
but it is a very different ſort of trade from 
what has formed the grandeur of theſe 
ſtates, which all aroſe by buying in one 
place to ſell in another ; but the trade of 
great kingdoms ſhould lie in the export 
of their products; manufacturing as ma- 
ny of them as they can ; this is the only 
trade that is conſiſtent with their nature : 
but fingle towns and ſmall ſtates have no 


e and muſt therefore ſubſiſt by — 
buying and ſelling commerce. 


Products are a permanent foundation 
of greatneſs, and quite independant of 
that ſwift deſtruction which ſo often over- 
takes mere trade. France would often 
have been in utter ruin had her power 
depended on trade; but long after her 
trade has been deſtroyed in every war, ſhe 
has been rich and formidable. No 


I 4 great 
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great empire was ever founded in trade; 
all the four which have by turns domi- 
necred over the, world, owed their inward 
greatneſs to arme, and their riches to pro- 
ducts. The Roman empire was founded 
on and ſupported by agriculture. 

For theſe reaſons, the Britiſh nation 
ſhould principally attend to products, un— 
der which head | claſs the productions of 
manufactures, as well as thote ci the foil; 
and to ſuch a portion of naval power, as 
can be built on this foundation ; ſuch a 
ſhare of trade will unite with, and improve 
her vaſt territory, and make her power as 
formidable as it is capable of attaining to. 
This is the great obj<c&t of her politicks, 
which demands the utmot attention; not 
the trade, which Sir William Petty, and 
writers of that caſt are ever recommend= 
ing; their ideas are occupied alone with 
the example of Holland; and they want 
this great landed empire to take her leſ- 
ſons of policy from a people who have no 
land to live on. 

It is not unworthy of obſervation, that 

the 
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the only part of the general ceconomy of 
the Britiſh empire, in which much want 
of ſtability appears, 1s the ſyſtem of debts 
and funding; this ſyſtem was borrowed 
from our trading neighbours the Dutch ; 
and the amazing growth of it has been 
principally owing to an eagerneſs in the 
protection and extent of trade. 

In a word, whatever theſe writers may 
take upon themſelves to aſſure us, ſtill the 
fact remains, that nothing is more preca- 
rious than trade: there is an inſecurity in 
every thing that depends on it, which 
ſhould make all wite nations, that have 
an extended territory, look much higher 
in the commercial world, than to be the 
buyers and ſellers, and carriers for other 
people. If there was an inſtance in hiſ- 
tory of ſuch an employment proving the 
foundation of real greatneis, I would not 

' heſitate to change my opinion; and yet 
this is the part of trade Which Sir Wil- 
liam Petty and his followers hold up to 
the attention of the great kingdoms of 

Europe, as the only thing worth aiming at. 


Reſpect 
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Reſpect the proſperity of the Dutch, 
ſuch as it has been, I ſhall beg leave to 
remark, that the great pillars of that ſtate 
are not mere trade, and carrying; but 


vaſt paſſeſſions, landed territories, &c. in the 


Eaſt Indies; and another ſpecies of product, 
fiſhing ; which have done more for the 
Dutch by far than all their mere trading. 
The latter has been long in low ſtate of 


decline in every nation of Europe ; for 


they have all of late years given ſo much 
attention to the better branches of com- 
merce, that little buſineſs is left to your 
mere buyers, fellers, and carriers. Sir 


William Temple in King Charles the Se- 


cond's reign obſerved, that there was 
ſcarcely any trade left in Amſterdam, that 


paid intereſt enough for money to make it 


anſwer to a merchant to engage in; but 
the more ſolid buſineſs of the Eaſt, and 
fiſhing, have held them in greater ac- 
count. 

The moſt important object of Britain's 
attention is the increaſe of her land pro- 
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duds, her fiſheries, and her manufactures ; 
and of the laſt, thoſe are moſt worthy 
protection and encouragement, which are 
wrought from her own products; others, 
ſuch as ſilk, &c. depend too much on fo- 
reigners, and have rivals in countries more 
naturally carried to them, for her ever to 
make them a capital article, further than 
her own conſumption. Theſe articles of 
commerce are and ever will be of very 
great importance; they are by no means 
liable to thoſe miſerable revolutions, which 
overturn the mere trading ſtates from their 
very foundations; and will, as far as hu- 
man affairs can admit, prove firm ſupports 
of her wealth and her greatneſs; that both 
may be as laſting as the world, is the 
wiſh of, 


Dear SIR, 


Your's, &c. 


LETTER 
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LR FF THA AL 
Of PoPULATION. 


OU muſt allow me totally to differ 

from you on the ſubject of popula- 
tion : your general declaration, that the 
power and wealth of all ſtates are in di- 
rect proportion to the number of their 
people. is a poſition which I think can- 
not be admitted. But of all the divifions 
of politicks, none I think has been lets 
underſtood than this of population Be- 
cauſe f:vcral countries that have been and 
are very powerful, and at the fame time 
populous; and fome other countries 
thinly peopled and weak, it is too haſtily 
concluded, that power and population are 
the ſame thing. 

The power of a kingdom or ſtate 1s not 
in proportion to the number of people. 
This maxim may be illuſtrated by com- 
paring various countries together. Ruſſia 
had more people than France in the time 
of Lewis XIV. and yet what compariſon 


18 
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is there between their power. Great 
Britain and Ireland with ten millions have 
all the ſigns of being more powerful than 
France with near twenty. Spain and Por- 
tugal have as many people as Great Britain 
and Ireland, but there is no compariſon 
between their power. Holland has proved 
at certain periods a match for the greateſt 
kingdoms. China is the moſt populous 
territory in the world, and yet was too 
weak for that defart Tartary ; and it is 
much to be queſtioned, if England, were 
ſhe a neighbour of the Chineſe, would 
not be an over-match for the power of that 
vaſt empire; hiſtory is full of inſtances of 
unpopulous itates over-running and de- 
ſtroy ing others full of people. Irruptions 
of barbarous nations, from deſart woods 
and marſhes, have more than once over- 
run the moſt populous kingdoms. 
Neither does wealth depend on popu- 
lation, for if it did, nations would be rich 
in proportion o their numbers. The 
Emprets of Ruftia has more than double 
the {ubjects of the king of Great Britain, 
and 
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and ten times as many as the States Gene- 
ral; yet Holland is richer than that vaſt 


empire; the wealth of Britain is certainly 


much ſuperior to that of France, without 


near equalling her in people. Poland 


contains as many inhabitants as England, 
yet what compariſon is there between their 
wealth? 

If it is ſaid, that power depends on 
that degree of population which is pro- 
portioned to the extent of the country, 
ſo that there may be few acres per head 
of the whole people: I reply, that then 
Ruſſia poſſeſſes, on compariſon with ſeve- 
ral other countries, no power at all; and 
Holland is the moſt powerful country 
in the world; both which are equally 
contrary to fact. China ought to be infi- 
nite in power, and Tartary weakneſs it- 
ſelf; inftead of which, the latter con- 


quered the former, In this meaſure of 


population, Britain and France are pretty 
equal, but the power of the countries 
never; one infinitely ſuperior in one cen- 
tury, the other in another. 


But 
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But to ſhew how little power depends 
on population ; examine the ſame country 
at different periods. Look at France 
now, and at the peace of Nimeguen, her 
population has diminiſhed a fixth, but 
her power more than half. Holland is 
now as populous as in 1665, but what 
compariſon between the force of that Re- 
publick at the two periods. Politicians 
tell us, that England has declined in po- 
pulation a ſeventh ſince the revolution, 
but how amazingly has ſhe increaſed in 
| power; Spain, at the death of Charles II. 
was leſs populous than in Philip II's reign 
by a ſeventh, but her power was ſunk 
three fourths. Sweden is now more po- 
pulous than under Charles the Twelfth, 
but is ſhe more powerful? It would be 
endleſs to attempt to produce half the 

inſtances that prove this point. 
Ihe falſe idea that nations are power- 
ful in proportion to the numbers of their 
people, or as they are equally ſpread over 
the ſoil, has given riſe to a thouſand er- 
rors in politicks, and domeſtic economy. 
Popu- 
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Population is ſaid to be all in all, in- 
creale your people, and you need take no 
account of any other matter, population 
being the political thermometer; but ſuch 
notions, when they walk from the detik 
of the viſionary to the cabinet of the 
ſtateſman, are productive of infinite miſ- 
chief. In numerous countries and caſes, 
increahng the people is a political evil. 


Thoſe who are fo ready to aſſert, that 


power and wealth depend on population, 
fhould reflect how ſmall a portion of the 
people in molt countries contribute to 
either; mere population, fingly conſider- 
ed, appears only of value in railing aud 
recruiting armies; but I ſhail obſerve, 
that men for ſuch purpoſes are always to 
be had all the world over; the number 
and power of armies never depending on 
the number of men in a countty, but the 
degree of wealth to pay them; all hiſtory 


tells us this; ſo that the population of a 


country is in this view of very little con- 


ſequence ; fince its prince, whether it is 


well or ill peopled; idle or induſtrious ; 


will 
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will certainly find as many men as he can 
pay. The only light therefore in which 
it is to be viewed is WEALTH. 

And here we are to remember, that the 
inhabitants of all countries have been in- 
geniouſly divided by political arithmeti- 
cians into two claſſes ; one 7z:crea/ing the 
national ſtock; the other decreaſing it. 
Now all additions to wealth and power; 
all ftrength reſults from the former ; and 
if the population of a country lies prin- 
cipally in the latter, it will be poor and 
weak whatever the total numbers. Hence 
it is, that increaſing population may be an 
evil; for all increaſe in this body is a 
great one. £ 

But in the mere raiſing men, even from 
an induſtrious population, there muſt in 
different countries be a great difference; 
a nation may be very populous without a 
great eaſe of raiſing men, compared with 
others that are leſs ſo: manners, the ſtate 
of induſtry, the rature of the government, 
the ſpirit of the times, and an hundred 

K other 
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other circumſtances, operate ſo ſtrongly, 
that five millions of fouls in one country 
are equa! to twenty in another. From all 
which we may reaſonably conclude, that 
the doctrine ſo often ſet forth, indiſcrimi- 
nately, that population is in all countries 
the grand object, is very wild and vague; 
wanting much examination, and many 
exceptions before it can reatonably be ad- 
mitted. 

The idea of wealth and power depend- 
ing on a people being rather crampt for 
want of land than poſſeſſing it in plenty, 
is another very great crror ; when a coun- 
try is ſo populous, that but few acres per 
head are reckoned, that country mult be 
very ſmall in extent; and if it is burthen- 
ed by uninduſtrious poor, can admit of 
no improvement ; whereas large territories 
are alone a matter of importance, giving 
much ſecurity, and being never open to 
fuch ſudden overthrows, as that of Hol- 
land in 1672; and not being in want of 
land, haye perpetual opportunities of im- 
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provement in very many inſtances. A 
ſmall ſtate full of people muſt depend on 
trade, for their wealth and power ; this 
alone is a moſt pernicious evil; it is ac- 
cepting a precarious exiſtence; and living 
on the moſt rotten of all national depen- 


I am, dear SIR, 


Yours, very ſincerely. 


K 2 L E T- 
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IL. E TTR II. 
Cf the BALANCE of TRADE. 


HE balance of trade has for this 
laaſt century been the ſubject of an 
ardent enquiry among the politicians of 
Britain: ſome of them eagerly aſſerting, 
that the nation regularly gains immente 
wealth by her commerce; and others aver- 
ing, that the balance has been and is 
againſt us. This variety of opinions 0oC- 
caſioned fome alteration on the figns by 
which to judge of the balance of trade ; 
every writer on commerce naming ſome 
fign, ſome mark of national wealth, which 
he thought the cleareſt proof of increaſe ; 
until in time there became ſo many of 
theſe marks, that the conſideration of 
them led to nothing but confuſion. 
After the kingdom had been for ſome 
time amuſed with theſe debates, another 
party aroſe, who diſcovered that the ba- 
lance was affected by other matters than 
trade, ſuch as payment of armies, ſubſi- 
dies, 
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dies, and the intereſt of debts due to fo- 
reigners ; and under the influence of this 
idea offered new figns for judging of the 
national proſperity. 

It may be worth while to examine into 
ſome of theſe marks, which have been 
thought of by various writers of cha- 
racter. 


1. The quantity of ſhipping. 1 
2. The rental of lands and houſes, 
3. The avaniity of precious metals. 1 
4. The coinage. 

5. The balance of the cuſtoms. 


6. The circulation of foreign coin. | 41 


7. The increaſe or decreaſe of houſes. | 4 


rr 
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8. The courle of exchange. 


All theſe have been named as ſure ſigns, 
ſingly to judge of the balance of trade. 
This balance is not however of fo much 
K 3 importance, 
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importance, as that of the nation's tranſ- 
actions of whatever kind with all the 
world; an idea indeed which gave occa- 
ſion to the courſe of exchange being 
thought of as a ſign. 

The quantity of ſhipping can merely 
tell the amount of navigation, but never 
the profit that is made by the cargoes ; 
nor does it take into the account the pay- 
ments to foreigners in other ways than 
thoſe of trade. 

The rental of lands and houſes is an 
admirable fign to judge of the progreſs of 
part of the national ſtock, but it can ne- 
ver tell to what it is owing ; becauſe ma- 
ny improvements in agriculture are quite 
independant on the influx of wealth, or of 
the application of that money which is 
gained by them: ſuppoſe a man raiſes his 
rental, all to be remitted to him at Rome; 
rents riſe, but the balance is againſt the 

kingdom in the ſame proportion. 

Ih) )he quantity of the precious metals can 
never ſhew the kingdom's wealth, becauſe 
they 
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they are leſſened as paper credit is increa- 
ſed ; the latter baniſhes the former. 

The foregoing obſervation is equally 
applicable to the coinage, for this depends 
on the quantity of paper ; and it alſo de- 
pends on the compariſon between a free 
or a taxed coinage among the neighbour- 
ing nations. | | 

The Cuſtom-houle entries are acknow- 
ledged to be unfair, nor do they take to 
account illicit trade, they cannot there- 
fore give the balance even of trade; much 
leſs of all other payments. 

The circulation of foreign coin can 
only prove an advantageous Commerce 
with that nation from whom we receive 
it; but does it tell us the guineas that go 
abroad on the other hand. 

The increaſe or decreaſe of houſes de- 
pend on twenty other reaſons than nation- 
al increaſe of wealth ; they depend on 
the mode and faſhion of building ; they 
may increaſe, and yet the kingdom grow 
poorer : or decreaſe from the very reaſon 
of its growing richer ; houſes being built 
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large and commodious, and in general 
by more among the wealthy, and fewer a- 
mong the poor. But the fact in this 
point ſhews plainly, that this rule is falſe, 
becauſe all the world knows that the wealth 
of England has increaſed greatly while the 
number of houſes has decreaſed. 

The courſe of exchange is as incomplete 
as any of the reſt; it takes no notice of all 
the moſt profitable branches of commerce 
carricd on by the kingdom ; and money 
ſent over to be inveſted in our funds af- 
fects it as much as the like ſum gained by 
the nation in commerce, tho' moſt aſſured- 
ly the one is poverty, the other riches. 

We therefore ſee, that the fixing any per- 
manent ſign whereby to judge of the 
nation's general balance is a vain idea: 
no one mark will explainit; I do not 
think the wiſdom of the acuteſt politici- 
an will ever arrive at the point of gaining 
it. We muſt look therefore for other 
foundations whereon to raiſe a general 
idea ; not for any fingle mark which can 
be reduced to whole numbers, to repreſent. 


the 
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the proſperity of the kingdom as 20, or a 
100, but for an aggregate of ſigns, which 


when combined are ſtrong indications 


of it. 


To aſcertain the fact of a kingdom be- 


ing profperons, and a gainer by her deal- 
ings with all the world, we muſt take a 
view of the three great ſupports of every 
nation, agriculture, manufacture and come 
merce; if the culture of the earth is in 
general on the improving hand; if manu- 
factures are not at a ſtand, or few or no 


artizans ſtarving for want of work; if 


trade is well upon the whole; theſe are 
three figns of great importance; none of 
them to be exactly laid down on paper, but 
while they have ſuch a meaſure of ſucceſs, 
that a decline can no where be clearly ſeen, 


they may ſafely be held as ſtrong marks 


of national health. 

The general eaſe and happineſs of the 
ranks of ſociety demand the next view; 
if general wealth abounds — if expences 


increaſe — if a more comfortable way of 


living is diffuſed — if riches and elegance 
are 
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are ſeen in buildings, furniture, equipages, 


dreſs, diet and amuſements 


if, in 2 
word, the body of the people ſeem wealthy 
and at their caſe, there can be little doubt 
left, but that the nation gains by the 
whole account of her tranſactions with all 
the world. | 

Publick works come next, — If thoſe 
undertakings which are executed at the 
expence of the publick are carried on 
with ſpirit, ſuch as navigations, great 
roads, bridges, cauſ.ways, hoſpitals, ma- 
gazines, fortifications, and ſhips and ar- 
tillery may be added; if an active ſpirit 
is ſhewn in theſe thir gs, ſurely they are 
in a free country ſtrong marks of national 
vigour: and if the publick tranſactions in 
money, taxes, credit, &c. are all found 
and productive, there can be little doubt 
of the publick wealth. 

All theſe are ſigns of a favourable GE- 
NERAL BALANCE which can ſcarcely be 
miſtaken, and are an hundred times more 
important than Cuſtom-houſe entries, 
exchange, ſhipping, houſes, or coinage ; 
for 
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for if every one of theſe ſpoke a declining 
ſtate, I ſhould give them little credit, 
while the above great aggregate of proſ- 
perous figns ſpoke a different language. 

And here it may not be improper to 
obſerve, that the ſtate of England has 
many times been declared in a miſerable 
ſinking condition, from the direct evi- 
dence of the courſe of exchange, the 
mint, and the quantity of money, at the 
very time that ſhe has in the eyes of all 
Europe been the object of envy, for that 
unſullied and undoubted profperity which 
ſhe clearly enjoyed. 

If I was to venture to name any mark 
of a favourable balance ſtronger than all 
others, I ſhould fix on the GENERAL. 
R1st or PRicks: not of any poſſeſſion 
or commodity feparately taken, but the 
aggregate of all. Land, houſes, fur- 
niture, manufactures, the works of ar- 
tizans, labour, proviſions, &c. I think, 
if this circumſtance is conſidered, it will 
nearly include moſt others. It is 
affected by the balance of receipts 

- and 
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and payments of whatever kind, as that 
balance regulates the quantity of money, 
and alſo by the amount of paper credit, 
which has the ſome conſequence, and is 
alike the child of rea! wealth: what- 
ever adds to the national ſtock in wealth 
ſinks the value ct money, and raiſes 
prices. All that general eaſe, happineſs 
and wealth diffuſed thro' a kingdom, 
which gives it the marks of being flou— 
riſhing and formidable; all theſe. are 
ſtrongly ſhewn in a rite of prices. Thus 
nothing can be fo ridiculous, as the com- 
plaints which ignorant writers have of 
late years been making on the r of 
every thing; that circumſtance being of 
all others the moſt ſtriking proof of 
great proſperity. 

On the contrary, take a view of thoſe 
countries where all commodities are cheap, 
where land is of little value, labour low, 
and proviſions to be had for a trifle ; ſuch 
countries are throughout the whole world 
in the loweſt predicament of wealth, 

| down 
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don even to ſuch as are compoſed of 
mere barbarians. | 
Upon the ſame principles we may de- 
termine the mark of decline in a ſtate 
to be; when from a general dearneſs, all 
Prices fink, and a country, which was 


once very expenſive to hve in, becomes 


cheap, from the low price of all com- 
modities: ſuck a fall would to me be the 
cleareſt proof in the world, that a coun- 
try was finking apace; and yet it is the 
preciſe fituation which fo many writers 
ſo much want to ſee in England: but 
therein they ſhew their utter ignorance. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XIV. 
Of AGRICULTURE, 


HERE are few inſtances more ſtrik- 

ing, of the extremes into which 
mankind eternally run, than the ſenti- 
ments at various times entertained of agri- 
culture: in one age it is quite in neglect; 
totally left to the moſt ignoble hands, un- 
thought of and unattended to by gentle- 
men and the great. In another highly 
honoured, practiſed by all ranks, the ſub- 
ject of numerous writings, and eſteemed 
the principal * of the power of na- 
tions. 


The preſent age ſeems peculiarly that 


of agriculture; for many nations of Eu- 


rope, having found their attempts to be- 
come great by trade ill founded and ima- 
ginary, have ſet about the culture of their 
lands with unabated ardor, in hopes of 
finding all wealth and greatneſs ſpringing 
up from the r 


Agri- 
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Agriculture muſt be conſidered in two 
lights; firſt, as the plain means of feed- 
ing the people; and ſecondly, as a means 
of enriching them, by furniſhing produc- 
tions for trade. In the firſt, moſt na- 
tions ſeem pretty much on a par ; authors 
who write on the ſeveral practices of the 
art, uſe a ſtile as if they believed the fate 
of kingdoms depended on improvements 
in huſbandry ; and as if nations who pro- 
duced no books, had not cultivation e- 
nough to keep them from ſtarving. But 
this is giving an importance to the art 
which it never poſſeſſed, nor will all ſuch 
writings ever be powerful enough to ren- 
der this art a ſcience. The very exiſt- 
ence of a people proves that they have 
agriculture ; there are many very popu- 
lous countries, in whom we may be cer- 
tain the people are well fed, although we 
know nothing of their huſbandry. Do 
we, with all our books on that art, any 
more than ſuch netions ? We are fed, and 
ſo are they; and this is the eſſential point 

_ of 
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of agriculture, when conſidered as the ſup- 
port of a people. 

But huſbandry in this age is ſtudied ſo 
much, that its ſuperior profeſſors are too 
apt to hold all with which they are unac- 
quainted in too much contempt. All thoſe 
populous countries of the Eaft, and migh- 
ty nations of antiquity, are known to- us 
only in thoſe circumitances which hiſtory 
has brought down; ſcarcely any of huſ- 
bandry are come to us except among the 
Romans : but what was the agriculture 
of the Chaldeans, Egyptians, Ethio- 
pians, Afﬀyrians ? How did they plough, 
what depth, how many times; what were 
their implements; the quantity of ſeed ; 
their drains, their ditches, and their dung- 
hills? All theſe are matters, of which 
the particulars were perhaps never re— 
giſtered, are to us unknown; but a very 
little reflection will tell us, that thoſe 
nations having been powerful, popu- 
lous, learned, and civil, muſt have poſ- 
ſeſſed a well cultivated foil, and proba- 
bly better ſo, than more modern ones, 

whoſe 
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whoſe dependance on the ſoil has not been 
near ſo great as that of the antients, f. om 
the extenſion of commerce, fiſheries, &c, 
Among all theſe nations ſo renowned in 
hiſtory, doubtleſs there were an order of 
farmers, as well as in modern times; and 
as the earth has never fed numerous na- 
tions from its ſpontaneous growth, it has 
probably in all ages been cultivated pretty 
much in the ſame degree, under the ſame 
crops, and upon the fame principles; for 
agriculture, if carried on to the feeding a 
great nation, admits in the ſame climate 
of not ſo much variation as may be at fir{t 
imagined ; and could the practice of three 
or four thouſand years ago be now views 
ed, probably little difference would be 
found between the antient and the modern 
farmer. The Georgics of Hirgil ſhew us 
how little huſbandry changes in ſeventeen 
hundred years, even with all that vaſt and 
total change of people, manners, cuſtoms, 
language, &c. that happened on the de- 
ſtruction of the Roman empire; the 
northern nations ſeemed to have eradica- 
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ted every thing but agriculture, which 
cannot well he changed in eflentials 1 in any 
country. 

All nations have depended on the foil 
for their ſupport in food — all have ſuc- 
ceeded — nations muſt be fed, or they 
would no longer be nations — hence there- 
fore we may determine, that agriculture 
has always been nearly the ſame, that is, 
ſuflicient to feed the inhabitants of a coun- 
try; and we know that wheat, barley, 
rice, &c. were antiently uſed as they are 
at preſent, and that a cow or a horſe four 
thouſand years ago eat hay as well as now ; 
and if we conſider the ſyſtem of watering 
their lands among the antient Perſians, 
we ſhall have no reaſon to ſuppoſe them 
worſe farmers than thoſe now ng on 
the banks of the Thames. 

To thoſe who are fond of hufbandry as 
an employment, or an amuſement, it cer- 
tainly would be curious and entertaining 
to meet with accounts of all the particu- 
lars of the practices in former ages; but 
theſe are not what I am conſidering ; but 
only 
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only the great diſtinctions of manage- 
ment, which I conceive to have been 
very few; being in the main, climate 
conſidered, the fame in all ages, and in 
all countries. 

I have gone into this flight diſquiſition 
to ſhew, that the writers who make the 
practices in husbandry of fo much impor- 
tance, ſeem to take but a narrow view of 
human affairs; for if we conſider, that 
the end with all nations is being fed, and 
that all ſucceed in it pretty much alike, 
we ſhall not be fo eager to buſy ourſelves 
(further than in the way of amuſement) 
with cabbages and carrots; lucerne and 
clover ; drilling or broadcaſt; all ending 
in the ſame effect, and with much leis 
conſequence than 1s imagined. 

In that part of agriculture which is 
made the grounds of trade, there are in- 
deed greater variations, though not fo 
conſiderable as its authors would have ug 
believe: where mines do not abound 
this is throughout the world the ſole 
means of commerce; the only method 
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of gaining money, or foreign commodi- 
ties; it is the principal article even in ma- 
nufactures, and one without which they 
could not exiſt. This part of huſbandry 
yields, of all other exertions of induſtry, 
the greateſt products and riches, The 
moſt famous articles of culture in the 

world, which have not the neceſſary part 
of food for their object, are ſugar—tea— 
coffee — ſpices — cocoa — cochineal — 
pear-tree — indigo — mulberry-trees — 
cotton — fruits — hemp — flax — roots 
for dyeing — timber, &c. The moſt con- 
fiderable part of the commerce of the 
world is carried on in theſe commodities ; 
wool and leather are not included, though 
of vaſt importance, becauſe the principal 
uſe of the cattle that produce them is 
food. 


Here opens the view of the moſt im- 
portant part of agriculture ; the firſt ob- 
ject, which however always comes of 
courſe, is to occupy a part of the lands of 
the territory in raiſing food for the inha- 
bitants; and then to be as aſſiduous as 


poſſible, 
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poſſible, in richly cultivating all the re- 
mainder for the production of ſuch com- 
modities as will prove meſt advantageous 
in commerce; which cultivation ſhould 
be the grand dependance of the nation for 
riches and foreign commodities; ſhe ſhould 
manutacture as many, and as much as ſhe 
can, but never make it a matter of equal 
importance with the original production; 
and as to trade, the great views of 2 na- 
tion ſhould never be thoſe of dependance 
on it; but on the contrary, to uſe it ſub- 
ordinately to this point of cultivation; 
that is, as it is uſed by England, France, 
and the kingdoms of the North, but not 
the buying and ſelling traffic of the Dutch. 
A great national dependance on ſuch mere 
trade, and on mere manufacturing, I have 
already proved to be extremely dangerous 
in reſpe& ot ſtability ; that fort of in- 
duſtry is for ever taking ſtrange flights 
from one country to another ; and has a 
ftrong tendency to ruin, even from ſuc- 
ceſs itſelf, for the riches thus gained be- 
ing enormous for the ſhort time in which 
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they are produced, like all haſty growths, 


have a quick decline; that moderation 
and frugality which reared the edifice, 
changing to luxury at once deſtroys it. 
But on the contrary, no ſuch quick tran= 
fitions are found in thoſe countries that 
make trade and manufacture ſubordinate 
to agriculture : the greateſt, wiſeſt, rich- 
eſt, and moſt durable empire now in the 
world, or that ever was in it, poſlefles 
immenſe trade and manuſactures, but all 
ſubſervient to agriculture ; inſomuch that 
with all their commerce, the Chineſe, 
comparatively ſpeaking, have hardly a 
ſhip. 
The laws and policy of a kingdom 
ſhould therefore be firongly directed to 
the higheſt poſſible improvement of all 
lands not occupied for food : and to the 
application of them to the production of 
ſuch commodities as beſt anſwer in their 
value: the climate of this kingdom will 
not do for tea, ſagar, ſpices, coffee, &c. 
ſhe therefore wiſely takes from her colo- 
nies all they can produce, but it would 
yield 
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yield hemp, flax, timber, and dyeing 


roots, for which we pay foreigners im- 
menſe ſums ; they are almoſt as neceſſary 
to us as bread; we mult have them at 
whatever expence; and if we multiply them 
ever ſo much, there is no danger of our 
labour being loſt, as they are marketable 
commodities throughout the world. 

With this idea let us confider, if the 
foil of theſe three kingdoms is advanced 
to the value, and applied to the uſes it 
might be. England, Scotland and Ire- 
land, contain ninety millions of acres, of 
which thirty - five millions are uncultivated, 
or in a waſte ſtate, tho' a few ſheep or 
rabbits may paſture on ſome of it. The 
writers of huſbandry (with a view to na- 
tional importance) have ſtrangely mittaken 
their end in turning their diſcourſe to far- 
mers, who never will give fixpennyworth 
of attention to them, and inſtructing them 
in matters whereof they are themſelves 
much better judges. On the contrary, 
their endeavours ſhould have been uſed 
to bring ou an improvement of the ſoils 
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reputed waſte ; here the effect of writings 
and numerous publications might prove 
| advantageous to the national intereſts, and 
by ſtrong and urgent repetitions, might 
bring on a change of conduct, either in 
landlords or the legiſlature, highly benefi- 
cial to the kingdom. 

There cannot be a greater diſgrace to 
the policy of a nation, than to give ſuch 
unremitted attention, exert ſo much vigi- 
lance, and expend great fums, in pro- 
moting manufactures for foreign com- 
merce ; and at the ſame time not ſpend 
one ſhilling, paſs one law, or give the 
leaſt attention to the improvement of thir- 
ty-five millions of acres, which might al- 
moſt double her wealth and power. This 
is a degree of neglect only to be aſcribed 
to her councils liſtening to nobedy but 
merchants, who will never adviſe any 
thing that does not make money flow into 
their own pockets. 

A very ſmall part of theſe waſte foils 
would produce all the hemp, flax and tim- 
ber, which Britain annually imports from 

| the 
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the Baltic : all the madder and other dyes 
bought of the Dutch; beſides various 
other commodities, which, if produced 
in quantities greater than the home con- 
ſumption, might be ſold to vaſt profit; of 
theſe hemp and flax are ſtriking inſtances. 
Corn, I am fentible, on fo large a ſcale 
of improvement, muſt be introduced, as 
well as the graſs, roots, &c. which are 
uſual in common huſbandry ; for the pro- 
ducts which we buy of foreigners, or 
could ſell to them, would occupy but a 
ſmall part of our waſtes. But then theſe 
crops ſhould be included with a mere view 
to exp-rtation; and no otherwiſe with 
defign of population, than would natu- 
rally increate in the undertaking and be 
maintained by it. Such a population would 
be an independant one, and not burthen= 
ſome to the kingdom; but if the rage of 
manufacturing ſpread ſo much, as to make 
all theſe improvements ſubſervient to that, 
and mere trading, to raiſe corn with a view 
to conſume it at home, and make bread 
cheap to manufacturers, and to plant new 
fabricks 
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fabricks on the new lands, it would only 
have the effect which already threatens 
the welfare of Britain—that of increaſing 
your population to ſuch a degree, that they 
muſtdepend on the foreign ſale of manufac- 
turesor ſtarve; and this foreign ſale is ſo un- 
certain and precarious, that a nation totters 
when ſuch is its principal ſupport. 

The increaſe of agriculture therefore, 
of which I ſpeak here, ſh:uld be wich a 
mere view to gain wealth that is perma- 
nent, by ſupplying our own conſumption, 
an object ever of the higheſt importance; 
and to increale the trade of exported raw 
commodities, which is ever more certain 
than that of manufactures. 

The grand object of a country, in ſuch 
a ſituation, ſhould be the keeping off a 
decline as long as poſſible, and avoiding 
thoſe means of wealth and power, which, 
from the rapidity of their effects, are 
ſuſpici ons in durability ; ſuch is the great- 


neſs which has ever reſulted from foreign 


commerce, and the fale of manutactures 


ta 
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to foreigners ; if the waſte lands of a coun- 
try were made only a means of ſetting up 
freſh fabricks ſor foreign trade, the con- 
ſequence would be filling thoſe provinces 
with people for a time, and leaving them 


all in poverty, burthened with a nume 


rous miſerable poor, and the nation in a 
worſe condition, than if they had never 
been ſet up : England has not felt this ef- 
fect in her preſent fabricks, becauſe the 
demand from America increaſed as that in 


Europe fell; but had not her colonies ſup- 


plied the place of her old demand, ſhe 
would at this day have had reaſon to curſe 


her manufactures. But as the American 
demand, tho' nct ſunk, 1s at a ſtand, from 
the great riſe of manufactures among 
themſelves, it would be infinitely impo- 
litic to give any encouragement to new 
additions, which mult inevitably be but 


tranſitory flights, juſt ſufficient to breed 


a race of people, and then leave them 
n. | 
For all which reaſons, lam "IE intro- 
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ducing agriculture alone into the waſte 
lands, and to employ it as much as pot- 
ſible for exportation alone, without any 
view to population; which is never an 
object, unleſs you have the cleareſt proſ- 
pect of maintaining the people you breed: 
pow that ipcreaſe, which muſt attend an 
increaſe of cultivation, will be under a 
cerlainty of 1upport from their induſtry ; 
and will coii!equently add to the wealth 
and power ct their country, without dun- 
gerouſly burthening it. 

All the products lag from theſe lands 
that are articles of food, ſaving the mere 
amount conſumed by the people who 
raiſe them, ſhould be exported; this is a 
material point ; the legiſlature, white corn 
was then on the increaſe, thouid tale eſ- 
pecial care to have it all ſent away; by 
which means the kingdom gains wealth; 
whereas if it was kept at home, it could 
only have the effect of increaſing that mi- 
ſerable population, which would prove 
pernicious to the — but which ſo 


In any 
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many ignorant writers are ever aſſuring 


the world is the greateſt riches a nation 


can poſſeſs. 

But what an acceſſion of wealth and 
power would accrue from the culture of 
thirty-five millions of acres in hemp, flax, 
timber, madder, woad, &c. and corn for 
exportation, from the induſtrious, active, 


hardy, and vigor ous people bred by ſuch 


cultivation; not the momentary progeny 


of manufactures, rich this age, and beg- 


gars the next, but permanently induſtrious, 
never wealthy, but always independant 
of the kingdom's charity; giving her 
far more than they can ever receive; the 
products of whoſe induſtry will for ever 
ſell and prove a ſure dependance. Such 
an increaſe would carry the power of Bri- 


| tain to the higheſt pitch, and alſo that 
wealth, of which ſhe would never fear 
the loſing. 


Much has been written to very little 
purpoſe, on the bounty given by Britain 
for the exportation of corn -I apprehend 

| this 
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this matter has been much miſtaken ; if 
the effect has been merely ſinking the price 
of wheat, as its injudicious defenders al- 
ledge, I ſhould readily condemn it, for low- 
ering the prices of proviſions is one of the 
moſt pernicious events that can happen: 
on the contrary, it is abuſed for having 
raiſed thoſe prices, which 1s an effect for 
which it ought highly to be praiſed : but 
the truth is, that both parties, through 
prejudice, write as if they knew nothing 
at all of the matter. The bounty, like all 

bounties on exportation, has the effect of 
making the commodity dearer at home; 
but that effect is more than counteracted 
by the prevention of thoſe years of very 
low prices, which formerly came almoſt 
periodically on every good crop; and which 
were attended with infinite miichief to the 
whole nation, Jt has therefore been a 
very ſenſible meaſure, and one that has 
contributed not a little to raiſe the agricul- 
ture of England, without any prejudice 

to either manufactures or commerce. 


1 ſhall 
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I ſhall forbear enlarging further on theſe 


points, as in my next I propoſe examining 
into what conſtitutes the harmony of them 
all; that is, of agriculture, arts, manu= 

factures, commerce and population. Being 
in the mean time, 


&c. 
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Of harmonizing Agriculture, Manufactures, 
Commerce, and Population. 


TEE great buſineſs of the Stateſman, 


is to harmonize agriculture, manu- 
JaFures, and commerce; an aſſertion very 
eaſily hazarded, and which nobody will 
contradict; but what is harmonizing 
them? ls it to give them minutely the 
ſame degree of attention? Is it to give 
them an attention proportioned to their 
reſpective importance? Is it to conduct 
them with a view to improvements in 
wealth or population? Laſtly, if one 
muſt at any time be preferred, which 
is it, conſiſtent with this harmony? 
The treatiſes of the politicians are far 
enough from anſwering theſe que- 
ries, indeed they involve almoſt all the 
cauſes and conſequences of national con- 
duct; ſcarcely any thirg can be planned 
or executed without in fome way or other 
affecting theſe great intereſts, I ſhall by 

no 
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no means pretend, in the compaſs of a 
letter, fully to examine fubjects of ſo great 
conſequence; but a few great ſtrokes in 
domeſtick policy require little further elu- 
cidation than former writers ſeem to have 
entered into ; who in general ſeem to have 
been ſo ſtrongly prejudiced in favour of 
one or other of the great pillars of the 
ſtate, that they can ſee no advantages in 
the others, and will allow nothing in their 
favour. 

1 ſhall begin with advancing an axiom, 
which will I apprehend be found true; 
that whatever tends moſt Pena ly to hee 


a country ra ber on the improving band, tho 


| ſlowly, and is the bell adapt ed to prevent @ 
decline in genera!, profperity is the moſt im- 
portant object rf aomeſtic economy. The ac- 


quilition of great riches, or power, or 


population, is not an eſlential point, for a 
nation may be perfectly happy without 
either; but the being ever ſlowly improv- 
ing is of infinite conſequence, becauſe 
private happineſs declines, when the ge- 


neral proſperity is retrograde in its motion. 


NI Man- 
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Mankind have in all ages been ſo daz- 
zled with the glare of great wealth, that 
they have ever ſet a much higher value on 
it than ſound politicks will admit : the 
ſudden influx of great riches obſerved in 
all (fates that have experienced it, whe- 
ther from mines, trade, manufactures, or 
monopolies, has ever brought with it an 
improvement of ſhort duration; it is the 
nature of rickes to be in every thing tran- 
fitory. | 


But what are the advantages of wealth 
and great power, or, I will add, of great 
populouſneis ? Were not the Romans as 
happy a people in the time of Cincinnatus 
as in that of Lucullus? And ſurely the 
Engliſh in Elizabeta's reign were as happy 
as in George III.? Neither nation in the 
former age poſſeſſed thoſe various enjoy- 
ments conferr:d by luxury, nor had any 
idea of all that elegance and ſplendor 
which ſhone forth in the latter; but were 
they therefore the happier ? The people 
that feaited on an apple, without having 
ever taſted or heard of a nectarine, enjoy- 


ed 
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ed it as much as another could the ſupe- 
rior fruit. Thoſe who in former ages 
made their viſits on foot or in a cart, were 
juſt as ſatisfied as the moderns in their 
coaches. Luxury therefore, that is mo- 
dern refinement, and enjoyment, if you 
pleaſe to call it fo, has not conferred any 
more real pleaſure or happineſs than our 
anceſtors enjoyed without it, Nature has 
wiſely ordained, that the greateſt pleaſures, 
of which the ſenſes are capable (and it is 
the ſenſes to which luxury in general 
ſpeaks) ſhould be independant of wealth 
and refinement, This holds univerlally ; 
a gentleman in Edward the Third's time 
enjoyed a fine woman upon a bed of the 
coarſeſt wool, with as much zeſt, as the 
pamper'd modern could on the ſofteſt linen, 
A draught of cyder or perry might be full 
as inviting as a bottle of Champaign, and 
the fatted calf was fed on with all the 
golit now beſtowed on the ree or the or- 
| tolan. Every age has its enjoyments, but 
the momentum of the whole is juſt as 
great in one as in the other. It is preciſe- 
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ly the ſame with intellectual pleaſures, they 
are all comparative; an age might be as 
happy in enjoying the nonſenſe of Bujan; 
as another in taſting the ſtrains of Milton. 
It may be ſaid the number of our enſoy- 
ments is increaſed ; but let it not be for- 
gotten, that they were unknown to our 
anceſtors, the alen of them therefore 
was no wart: but with our enjoyments 
we have alſo had wants that can never be 
ſatisfied ; together with that unhappy ba- 
lance which luxury ever leaves on the fide 
of defire, but never on that of poſſeſſion. 
Every age therefore is full of people, 
whoſe happineſs does not at all depend on 
publick wealth; and as to power in ge- 
neral, the leſs an :ndependart nation has of 
it the better; for it ſcarcely ever fails, ir 
_ contiderable, of hurrying them into great 
miſchiefs. They may be perfectly at their 
eaſe, contented and happy (at leaſt as much 
ſo as their conſtitution of government 
will allow, which is a matter quite foreign 
to the preſent ſubje&) whatever the reſult 
of the aggregate of agriculture, manu— 
factures, 
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factures, commerce and population. The 
private happineſs of individuals by no 
means depends on what a ſtate >ſinan_ calls 
ſacce(s in theſe great pillars of wealth and 
power. 

Ot what confequence to individuals, 
(provided the kingdom is not on a decline, 
of which more hereafter) whether agri- 
culture yields a profit of ten or twenty 
nülllons; whether manufactures work up 
twenty or fifty millions for foreign fale ; 
whether the profit of commerce be five or 
fifteen millions; whether the king has ten 
or twenty millions of ſubjects: in all 
theſe points the comparative happineis of 
different ages is precticly the fame. 

But if a decline comes the cate is alter- 
ed, and, whatever the previous degree of 
proſperity, individuals will fecl the effects. 
If the agriculture of the kingdom does 
not cultivate to as great an amount as for- 
merly ; if manufactures once fold to a 
greater value; if the profit of comme ce 
was greater in theſe caſes, numbers of peo- 
ple, formerly induſtrious, muſt be idle, 
IS X 3 Which 
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which is ten thouſand times worſe than if 
they had never been born; a general lan- 
guor will ſenſibly ſpread itſelf, enjoyments 
will decreaſe, and become more difficult, 
which is laying the axe to the very root of 
publick happinets : not experiencing an 
enjoyment which a people never heard of 
can be no want; but once poſſeſſing and 

then loſing, is a very different affair. 
From this we may venture to determine, 
that the great ends of agriculture, arts, 
manufactures, commerce and population, 
is the ability of that degree of proſperity 
enjoyed by a people: this ability, is of 
far more conſequence than an zucreaſ : and 
yet the latter is what all the hot-headed 
politicks of modern times are buſied moſt 
about: it is this ſyſtem that has been ſo 
laviſhly executed in the caſe of our own 
country. to carry our manufactures, com- 
merce, wealth, and population to the 
higheſt pitch, and by ſuch means, and 
with ſuch celerity, that it is abſolutely 
and phyſically impoſſible to be perma- 
nent - and which has laid us open to a de- 
cline, 
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cline, which different conduct might have 
been kept off for many ages: I am not 
predicting the fall of Britain in this o- 
that year ; I think her proſperity may grow 
for theſe hundred years; but let the day 
come when it will, it will have been ac- 
celerated at leaſt five centuries, from a vio- 
lent eagerneſs to be rich. 

How are we fo to harmonize agriculture, 
manufactures, commerce and population, 
as to make them moſt beneficial to the col- 
lective intereſts of the ſtate ? This I think 
is the queſtion, and it appears clearly 
enough from theſe diſquititions, that the 
national good requires that conduct which 
will bring, not the greateſt and quickeſt 
degree of what is commonly called proſ- 
perity, but the greateſt durability of the 
preſent advantages enjoyed by a people: but 
remember that I keep clear in this enquiry 
of the revolutions of the conſtitution, be- 
cauſe good government is a bleſſing, greit- 
er than that of all others; but we very 
well know, that great riches are better 
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formed to deſtroy than improve a conſti- 
tution. 

Here then the juſt conduct is explained: 
give whatever encouragement you pleaſe 
to agriculture, you will never thereby 
make the kingdom too rich; nor occation 
too quick a riſe; and all the population 
you create is independant on the changes 
of trade or foreign affairs, and can in no 
reſpect prove burthenſome to the commu= 
nity. Confine manufactures to the ſatis— 
fying that conſumption which is certain, 
which is your own; but the moment you 
become manufacturers of foreign commo— 
dities, and for foreign markets, you lay 
the foundations of that quick riſe and 
wealth, which 1s ſure ſoon to come tum 
bling down. Trade ſhould grow out of 
agriculture and manutactures, and be re- 
culated by them; it wil then never be— 
come ſo great and inſecure as that of Hol- 
land has proved. Population depends on 
the three preceding ; the people bred by 
ſuch regulated intereſts, will be in pro- 
portion to their certain employment; in- 


duſtry 
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duſtry can never decline, nor population 
be burthenſome.—No ſchemes or plans 
of conduct ſhould be adopted for increaſ- 
ing the people, which are always perni— 
cious; that increaſe ſhould grow out of 
their employment naturally and regular- 
ly : nothing but the height of folly could 
produce the idea of forcing theſe matters 
by naturalization bills: no country ſhould. 
have more people than is found in it: be- 
cauſe more not being found, is proof ſuf- 
ficient that the number is proportioned to 
the food, wealth, induitry, and other 
circumſtances. When the population of 
a country declines, it ought to decline, 
and bringing over from foreigners only 
accelerates the evil; nothing can poſſibly 
increale it but an increaſe of induſtry ; 
but while that is falling, to think of 
making population /, is to fight againſt 
nature, 

The true harmony is to make agricul- 
ture flouriſhing enough to ſupport vour 
own people: to make manufactures ſub- 
ſervient to the demand of your own peo= 
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ple : and commerce proportioned to agri- 
culture and manufactures : theſe, fo pro- 
vided, population to be left to itſelf. 


A conduct very contrary to this has been 
the faſhion of late years throughout all 


Europe; and the quick progteſs of the 


power of England has been chiefly owing 


to a different ſyſtem : this forms no ſound 
reaſon againſt the preceding ideas ; for I 
have admitted, that the plan here laid 
down 1s not formed for a quick progreſs 
in power, but for a durability of proſpe- 
rity. As the practice of the age is fo 
very different, it will not be improper to 
enquire into the probable conſequences on 
the affairs of Great Britain. 

We have attained to an amazing height 


of wealth and power, and with it have 


burthened the kingdom with a population 
much greater than we ſhould know what 


to do with, in caſe of a reverſe of fortune ; | 
and we have not only run in debt to an 


amazing degree, but alſo ſet an example 
of profuſion to all future adminiſtrations, 
which will in all probability have moſt 

ſpeedy 
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ſpeedy and wonderful effects in increaſing 
ſuch incumbrances; which, however 
rich the kingdom is, muſt undoubtedly 
end in Bankruptcy : I have in a former 
letter ſhewed, that the kingdom may ſup- 
port this debt vaſtly increaſed, and even 
riſe like a phœnix out of the ruins of it: 
no one can ſay that this is not poſſible, 
but at the ſame time it depends on a for- 
tunate conjuncture, and various advan- 
tages centering in one point. So that 
there is no reaſon to wiſh for the ex- 
periment. 
Whatever may be the event, the plain 
fact is, that the great ſyſtem of trade and 
manufacture have carried the kingdom to 
a heigth, in which they cannot probably 
ſupport it; or, in one word, have ren- 
dered our ſtate great, but extremely pre- 
carious. And this is fo {trongly the caſe, 
that the nation has perhaps, of all others 
in the univerſe, the leaſt reaſon to congra- 
tulate herſelf on her ſudden riſe to ſuch 
boundleſs power. 


For 
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For it is not the poſſeſſion of great 
riches and formidable power that con- 
ſtitute the real proſperity of this kingdom ; 
but on the contrary, the mere durability 
of her proſperity; and it would not be a 
difficult taſk to prove, that this durability 
leſſens almoſt in proportion to the magni- 
tude of the wealth and power. We have 
had great ſucceſs in arms, but unfortu- 
nately, our moſt brilliant wars (to reaſon 
for a moment on the principles of thoſe 
whoſe doctrines I am at preſent oppoſing) 
are merely the means of exhauſting us, 
but never thoſe of repairing or adding to 
our ſtrength. 

If trade and manufacture are made our 
grand ſupports, we are inconſiſtent, if we 
do not puſh our advantages by enlarging 
both; or at leaſt of making ſuch acquiſi- 
tions, as ſhall repay us ſome of that im- 
menſe waſte of wealth which atchieved 
the conqueſt, On the contrary, we con- 
quer at the expence of hundreds of mil- 
lions, only to ſhew our generolity in giv- 
ing back to our enemies, I need not ob- 

ſerve, 
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ſerve, that this has ever been the fatality 
of this country, and is a ſtrong proof, of 
how little avail our riches and our power 
are, if they only enable us to make con- 
queſts, which we are neceſſitated to re- 
ſtore, I ſay neczflitated ; it is our con- 
ſtitution, that a pack of raſcals, who have 
been idle thro' a war, ſhould riggle them 
ſelves into power, and to preſerve it patch 
up our peace; this has been the caſe ever 
ſince king William's reign; and I ſhall 
venture to prophecy, that it ever will be 
the caſe, till we have a king on the throne, 
who enters as much into the ſpirit of a 
war as that prince did. 

For what thould we be ſo eager to gain 
immenſe wealth and power, which, from 
their quick riſe and magnitude, cannot be 
permanent ? All that Britain can fairly 
aſſert to have gained by them, has been 
the entertainment during the period of a 
war, of half a ſcore extraordinary Ga- 
zettees: this is the real fact; and every 
Gazettee, at a moderate computation, add- 
ing five millions ſterling. to her national 

debt. 
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debt. If theſe effects of her greatneſs are 
more deſirable than that more modeſt 
ſtate, but durability of national advanta- 
ges, which I have mentioned as the effect 
of a very different conduct of har- 
monizing agriculture, manufactures, com- 
merce and population; I mutt confeſs my- 
ſelf utterly miſtaken. 


LETTER 
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LETT ER XYL 


Of the preſent War between the RUSSIANS 
and the TURKs, and its Conſequences re- 
lati ve to the Intereſts of ENGLAND. 


1 N a former letter, I gave you my opi- 
nion on the idea entertained by ſome 
modern politicians, that the Ruſſian em- 
pire bid fair for attaining univerſal mo- 
narchy ; and expreſſed mytelf of different 
ſentiments, from the immenſity and great 
difference of the countries ſhe would pro- 
bably firſt maſter; ſince I wrote that 
letter, I have teen a manulcript relation, 
of a plan for improving the vait dominions 
of the Ruſſians, which it is affirmed, I 
know not how truly, has been debated in 
the councils of her imperial majeity ; and 
ſome edicts fince iflued, that ſhew an ap- 
probation of it; and give ſome reaſons to 
ſuppoſe when a peace happens, that it will 
be more conſidered. 

The principal propoſition is, to drau 
all the inhabitants from the northern and 
eaſtern parts of the empire, and plant- 


them 
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them in the ſouthern provinces, which ex- 
tend from Poland to the Euxine and Caſ- 
pian ſeas; to people fully the tract to the 
ſouth-weſt of Peterſburg and Moſcow, 
particularly the Ukraine, Little and Crim 
Tartary, and all the provinces on the two 
ſeas, to unite them with ſuch conqueſts 
as may be made from the Turks. Leav- 
ing all Siberia, the Tartarian and northern 
tracts, ſo many abſolute deſarts. 

It is aſſerted, that the empreſs has twen- 
ty millions of ſubjects," but is unable to 
draw from them a force proportioned, by 
reaſon of their being ſcattered over ſuch 
immenſe countries. 

The idea is as bold a one as could be 
conceived, for the ſouthern tracts of the 
empire are well known to confiſt of as 
fertile tracts of land as any in Europe; 
all the productions of agriculture that are 
exported from Rutii, particularly hemp 
and flax, being the produce of the U- 
kraine ; the touthern tracts of the Don 
and the Wolga, are a moiſt, rich #51} 
thole on the Euxine and Caſpian feas, 

ſome 
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ſome of them dryer and more hilly» 
but wonderfully adapted to cultivation; 
and the provinces now conquered from the 
Turks, and which it is not doubted but 
the empreſs will retain, having cauſed the 
oaths of allegiance to be adminiſtered to 
all the inhabitants, as faſt as ſhe conquered 
them. All theſe provinces are ſome of 
the richeſt and moſt fruitful in Europe; 
and if they were peopled on this, or any 
plan, would form an empire much more 
powertul than the Ruffian 1s at preſent. 
But the fituation of this tract of coun- 
try is, if any thing, more important than 
the richneſs of the ſoil. It preſerves the 
communication with the Baltic, including 
the province of Livonia, &c. and the city 
of St. Peterſburg, with all the tract be- 
tween them and the Euxine, which bor- 
ders on Poland, Lithuania, and Turkey. 
Thus the great ſtrength of the empire 
would be concentered in that part, where 
attacks could alone be apprehended, where 
it right be uſed with the greateſt proba- 
vilzty of making acquiſitions of importance, 
N with 
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th the vaſt advantage of being ready 


= ! . Ph 
for ſuch wars, without deſarts, of a thou- 
{ind mites to penetrate, which has always 


hitherto been the caſe. 
But relative to future operations againſt 


the Turks, * importance of 3 ſou- 
thern tracts ing filled with people, and 


cultivated os mmenſe; the greateſt ac- 
quilitions which the Ruſſians can look to, 
even in their boldeſt ſucceſſes, are the Eu- 
ropean provinces of the Turkiſh empire. 
This acquifition indeed might move the 
jealouſy of the German potentates to ſo 
great a degree, as to render it next to im- 
poſſible to be made; but nevertheleſs, the 
views towards it may remain the ſame, 
and the conſequences of it debated. 

Such an acquiſition, while the ſouthern 
provinces of the Ruſſian empire remain de- 
farts, wouls be comparatively of ſmall con- 
ſequence; for while the immenſe tracts be- 
tween Moſco and the Nieſter are waſtes, the 
more ſouthern conqueſts would be as it were 
cut off from the main body of the empire, 
and at ſuch a diſtance, that all idea of anti- 

quity 


— — 
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* 


quity and compactneſs wou tid de deſtroyed: 


whereasif the va ſt deſarts of Siberia, andthe 


* 


northern tracts of the empire were neg=- 
lected, and theſe more v. aluable 
peopled, the whole weight and force of 


* 


the empire would dear immediately upon 


Turkey, and | addy unite the conqueſts 
with the original. 

The great object would be to extend 
the empire undivided to 1 Mediterranea 
ſea; ſo as to poſſeſs in one continued tract 
of cultivated country, all the provinces 
that bordered on that fea, and extended 
to the Euxine, Caſpian, and Baltic, which 
would certainly comprenend a tract fitu- 


ated in the moſt advantageous manner for 


wealth and power, that ca! osibl, be 
imagined. 
Theiz it muſt be confeſſed are vaſt plans 


of greatneſs; but they do not ſeem to be 
impoſſible, or even improbable. There 
is in the Turkiſh provinces in Europe, a 
principle of inſecurity that nas never been 
changed; it is the bulk of the inhabitant 
being Greeks, the remains of the antient 
2 Greek 


IN 
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Greek empire of the Eaſt, which was 
overthrown by the Turks under Mahomet 
the Second; a governing people that do 


not mix and become one with the people 


governed, muſt ever be inſecure. Mon- 
teſquieu has illuſtrated this maxim by ma- 
ny inſtances much to the purpoſe. 

The Greeks throughout the Turkiſh 
European provinces are very numerous, 
miſcrably oppreſſed by the Turks, diffe- 
rent from them in language, manners and 
religion; of the Greek church, whereof 
the ſovereigns of Ruſſia are the head; 
and to whom, ſince Peter the Great's 
time, they have conſtantly turned their 
eyes for ſupport. A ſpecimen of this has 
been ſeen in the quick and active ſubmiſ- 
ſion of the provinces of Wallachia and 
Moldavia to the Ruſſians, and their flock- 
ing in crowds with the greateſt haſte, to 
ſwear allegiance to the empreſs as their 
ſovereign. The Greeks of the Morea 
were likewiſe the ſame, and ſhewed the 
ſame eagerneſs to take arms, the moment 


they 
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they were countenanced by a foreign 


This is a circumſtance incredibly fa- 
vourable to the Ruſſians, they have the 
advantages of fighting in a country where 
every, peaſant is a friend; and whatever 
acquiſitions they make, will be of a peo- 
ple who with to be their ſubjects: ſuch 
acquilitions are in their nature ſecure, and 
not liable to thoſe revolutions, which are 
pretty ſure to happen, when all the power 
that is uſed is founded in force alone. 
Acquiſitions under ſuch circumſtances are 
infinitely deſirable to Ruſſia, as their fitu- 
ation brings them nearer to the Mediter- 
ranean, and gives them the full command 
of the Black Sea. 

Relative to future and greater acqui- 
ſitions, which it is highly probable the 
preſent war will bring them, they will 
doubtleſs puſh for Conſtantinople ; the 
fate of that capital, while two victorious 
Ruſſian armies preſs them hard, and gain 
the point, which they never were able to 
gain before in any of their former wars, 
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its following that a nation is to be over- 


turned that the events of war are a 
beſt uncertain and altho' the Ru!l1- 
ans are maſters to the Danube, yet they 
have much to do before they can get to 
Conſtantinople. 

This argument 15 very Mlaufible, but it 
does Oy IR include all the circum- 
ſtances perfectly peculiar to the preſent 
conjuncture, and which make it literally 
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ing the Georgia's, and have wintered in 
Iffits, the capital of the kingdom. They 
have further been long employed at Azoff, 
in fitting out a very formidable fleet for 
the attack of Conſtantinople their 
navy in the Archipelago is clearly maſter 
of that ſea, and will attack the Darda- 
nelles at the ſame time: while theſe ex- 
peditions are in motion, the grand Ruflian 
army will march to Adrianople, and that 


in Georgia attack the Turkiſh provinces 


on that fide; and at the ſame time that 


theſe various plans are in action, the Turk 


has upon his hands the rebellions of the 
Greeks, and that of Egypt; if all theſe 
circumſtances are conſidered, it will not 
appear at all romantic to ſuppoſe, that 
greater ſucceſs in this war mult attend the 


Ruſſians than in any former ; and that the 


Turks, from the time of Bajazet to the 
preſent, never had ſo ſevere a ſtorm to 
weather. 


The probable event 1s clearly the deſ- 


truction of the Turkiſh power in Europe, 
as far at leaſt as the circumſtances hither- 
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to mentioned prognoſticate; but if the 
German powers unite, in order to prevent 
ſuch a vaſt acceſſion to the Ruſſians, then 
the turn of affairs cannot be conjectured, 
but they would probably terminate very 
differently. European Turkey would be 
a vaſt addition to the Muſcovite power; 
but I do not think it would pave the way 
by any means to univerſal empire. The 
grand feignior driven into Alia, and pro- 
bably at peace, or more likely a truce 
with Ruſſia, would be at leiſure to deſtroy 
the rebels of Egypt, and unite all the 
power of his Aſiatic territories, When 


| he was ſomewhat recovered, the war 


would again break out with Ruſſia; for 
we may be certain, that the Turks would 
never leave Europe without infinite con- 
tention to return, and endleſs wars; nor 
could the Ruſſians well think of puſhing 
their conqueſts far upon the Turks in Aſia, 
from the diſtance and vaſt extent of thoſe 
provinces, which would involve them in 
greater miſchiefs than the power of their 
enemies, Thus the acquiſition of Euro- 
pean 
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pean Turkey would bring with it the at- 
tendance of a perpetual war, in which 
great ſucceſs would rouſe all Perſia and 
Arabia to arms, and certainly excite ſuch 
a jealouſy in the European potentates, as 
to lay the foundation of a ſtorm too ge- 


neral for the power of the Ruſſians to 
adventure. 


The acquiſition therefore with a view 
to univerſal' monarchy would undoubtedly 
fail of its end ; but if undertaken and pur- 
| ſued upon more moderate principles, with 
a view to enlarge the wealth and trade of 
the empire, rather than making it a mere 
ſtep to further conqueſts, it would then 
prove of infinite importance, and be the 
means of diffuſing commerce, manufac- 
tures, riches, and population over all thoſe 
ſouthern provinces; the conſequence of 
which I have already explained. All the 
products of theſe fertile tracts would be 
conveyed by water directly to Conſtanti- 
nople with the utmoſt facility; all the 
hemp and flax, which now take ſuch a 
vaſt circuit to get to Peterſburg, would 

have 
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have 2 ready water carriage to the Medi- 
terranean; add to this, that European 
Turkey produces numerous very valuable 
commodities, which, with ſuch induſtry 
as the Ruſſians have exhibited fince the 


- | I 4 A } 
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of the three teas, the Mediterranean, the 


It. 


ce, and the Catpiun, with the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the rich provinces adjacent, 
would open a trade in thoſe regions, which 
would probably draw all the riches of Per- 
fa to it. 

Theſe circumſtances could not fail en- 
larging in 2a Very 41 'IAT degree the COm- 
merce of the Ruſflau empire; and they 
would probably increaſe their naval power 
in propos tion. Ilere comes tlie qu tion; 
Where lics the intereſt of England in ſuch 
revolutions? 

In whatever light we view theſe ſuppo- 
ſed conqueſts, I 40 not ſee any realon to 
dread the power of Ruſſia by fea, from thence 

equalling 
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equalling that of England. They might 


gain immenſe wealth by their tale of pro- 
ducts, and add much to their ſhipping, 
without ſuch a degree of naval power 
being the conſequence. The maritim 

itreng:a of Holland and England did not 
ariſe from the ſale of products, but the 
one ſrom being for an age the carriers of 
the whole world; and the other from car- 
rying on great commerce in every quarter 
of the lobe, and having the {ſole ſupply 
of the moſt advantageous colonies the 
world ever knew. The greateſt empires 
upon carth, whoſe riches and products are 
immenſe, do not therefore poſſeſs naval 


power, which de: dends on a union of cir- 


"a 


cumitances 2 diff ent from, and al- 


noſt incoi 2 vith great power by 
land. To whatever pitch of greatneſs the 


Ruſſians may ariſe, it will undoubtedly be 
by laid, not fea. And conſidering our 


alliance, I may fay natural alliance with 
that empire, we hay © great reaſon to ex- 


pect advantages, rather than evils, from 
their ſucceeding the Turks in Europe, 
WI 
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who have ſo long, in the way of com- 
merce, been ſuch faſt friends to the 
French, and, occaſionally fo, in arms. 

What may happen in a diitant period 
is very dithcult to conjecture, and is very 
little to the purpoſe. The naval power 
of England will fall into the loweſt de- 
cay of itſelf, without the ſuperior power 
of any nation being able to haſlen it, 
when a train of miſerable politicks has 
driven the Americans before their time to 
independency, the trade of this country 
will fink, and with it that naval power 
which was created by it. When ſuch a 
period arrives, it will matter very little to 
this nation, whether the Ruſſians have an 
hundred or a thouſand fail of the line; 
but as to their being formidable to us while 
we preſerve the power we poſleſs at pre- 
ſent, it is a vain idea. 

It ſhould be remembered, that when 
the Rufſian empire has enlarged her do- 
minions by the acquiſition of Turkey in 
Europe, ſhe will then have no neighbour 
from whom to conquer, but ſuch as differ 

55 | from 
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from her in every particular, and that can 
keep nations diſtinct : the Perſians are too 
powerful to fear her. Germany is the 
bulwark of Europe, and united is beyond 
compariſon more powerful than ever Ruſſia 
will be; Poland is a vaſt country, inha- 
bited by a people who abhor the Ruſſians ; 
and who, by long wars, will acquire an 
artificial ſtrength denied by her conſtitu- 
tion; beſides, a difference of manners, 
language and religion forbids the idea. 
That empire has therefore, in her preſent 
war againſt the Turks, far more nume- 
rous advantages than ſhe could ever hope 
for, in a future attempt at becoming ftill 
greater, Beſides, ſuch an attempt would 
draw on her an alliance of foes, tuficient 
to overturn the power of fo extenſive a 
tertitory from its foundations. 


LETTER 


S concerning the 


LI 
Of PARTIES u ENGLAND. 


F all the governments in Europe, 
() none has becn marked by ſuch a 
variety of pens as that of England. 
| ſhall not attempt a regular deline ation 
ef all that have þ by turns honoured and 
aitgraced our country, or enter into an 
enquiry after their reſpective conduct, 
their views, merits and ſucceſs. Theſe in 
general are pretty w ell known; but 1 hall 
offer you a few remarks on that very re- 
markable change in our conſtitution, for 
ſuch [ eſteem it, which took place on th 
extinction of all our regular parties. 

From the time of the civil wars, which 
gave riſe to innumerable political ſects, we 
may date the exiſtence of thoſe two grand 
parties, which were at different times diſ- 
tinguiſhed by different appellations, but 
mot On” known under- thoſe of 
Mig and Tery: the moſt material doctrine 
of one was, to exalt the Crown to th 


3 
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poſſeſſion of all thoſe prerogatives at which 
Charles the Firſt aimed: that of the other, 
to limit the power of the Crown as much 
as poſſible, until prerogative was fo much 
reduced, that the nation ſhouid be in fact 
the not in forma Re pub lick. The Tories 
were above all other things fack friends to 
the Houſe of Stewart: the Whigs faſt 
friends to Liberty alone; which, on the 
Revolution, naturally threw FRE: eagerly 
into the arms of the Houſe of Hanover. 
From hence it 4 very eaſy to ſee, that 


the Whigs were the true friends of their 
country, and deſerved far better of their 
country than the Tories, Whoſe principal 


end was ever to enſlave it. Now the uf 
of parties clearly appears in hy, the ex- 
iſtence of the tencts of the Tories did not 
depend on that {ect ; ſor all the fri 
followers, and dependants of the Court 
were ſuch in office and inclination, and 
regal authority in this kingdom has ever 
had a conſtant tendency towards abſolute 


power; firit from open force, and then 
from ſecret influence. The ule even ct 


1 


Je 
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the Tory party, therefore, was the giving 
riſe to the Whigs ; were it only for occa- 
ſioning the being of the latter party, the 
ule of parties in general would be cleaily 
accided. 

One tet of men in the kingdom, being 
known to ſet their hearts on meaſures mil- 
chievous to liberty, gives rife to a counter- 
ſet, who prevents and counteracts their 
evil intentions, and thereby do their coun- 
try ſignal ſervice. The conſtant tenour 
of our hiſtory ſhews us, that the Whigs 
have on more than one occaſion been true 
and ſteady friends to their country, and its 
conſtitution ; and in nothing more than 
in their regular opplition to the Tories, who 
were ſeldom free from machinating miſ- 
chief. | 

A long ſeries of events, particularly the 
continued ſucceſs of the Whigs, in retain- 
ing the power of adminiſtration in their 
hands, brought the Tories into great diſ- 
credit, and at lait fo much reduced them, 
that their decline of courſe brought down 
the luſtre of the Whigs, and ended in the 


extinc- 
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extinction of both parties ; or rather in a | 
change of names; for inſtead of Whig 
and Tory, they were diſtinguiſhed by thoſe 
of Court and Country. And as either 
party came into power, the other regu- 
larly went into oppoſition ; the principal 
men of each were known by the whole 
ration ; and there was a great point of 
honour among them, to adhere ſtrictly to 
their engagements with their friends. 

In ſuch a ſituation of domeſtic affairs, 
it was hardly poſſible for ſucceſsful at- 
tempts to be made on the liberty of the 
ſubject ; for thoſe who were not influenc- 
ed by honeſt and truly patriotic motives, 
had the incentive of mere party to ani- 
mate them ; which, with the ſtrength of 
union ever powerful among them, formed 
a barrier, againſt which the Court, however 
ſucceſsful in flighter matters, could not 
carry many acts unfavourable to liberty. 

But what ſpectacle have we had before 
our eyes ſince theſe parties have been abo- 
liſhed ? In one period, we found the Court 


without the appearance of an oppoſition 
0 17 
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in parliament, tho' that period was the 


moſt expenſive one to the kingdom that 
had ever been known. And at other 
times, when deſigns extremely dangerous 
to the conſtitution have been hatching, 
and even executing, nothing has appeared 
like that firm oppoſition, that band of 
men of mutual ideas, which has ſo often 


ſaved this government: little miſerable 


divifions, whoſe arrangements have been as 
various as the chances on the dice, have 


by turns diſtracted the country, but never 


made three efforts in any great or manly 
cauſe, that ſhewed firmneſs or principle. 
No regular party exiſting ; the breath of 
the day has formed, diſſolved and chang- 
ed oppoſitions : no tie or conneCtion being 
found among any ſet of men, they have 
fallen by turns into the moſt unnatural 
unions imaginable one week, and betrayed 
them the next, until at laſt it is come 
to ſuch a paſs, that the Crown has no 
party to fear, or that can controul its ope- 
rations, however fatal they may be in fu- 
ture times : no body is againſt the Court, 

but 
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but thoſe out of power, or rather that are 


not influenced; fo that (a few perſons ex- 
cepted) the meaſure of the Crown's adhe- 
rents is the meaſure of its ability to in- 
fluence. Every fet of men, nay almoſt 
every man, has been in and out, with, 
and without every other ſet of men; ſo 
that nothing like the principle of a party 
is left in the nation. This revolution 
muſt in the end have great conſequences ; 
the preſent miſerable diſconnection among 
all the great men, and their dependants 


in the kingdom, has thrown a greater 


power into the hands of the Crown, than 
an augmentation in the army of ten thou- 
ſand men. 

Nothing can be fo ſhallow, as the con- 
gratulations which have been made to the 
people in many publications, on the ex- 


tinction of party among us: it has been 


repreſented, as the greateſt bleſſing that 
could happen to this country, to have no 


more party broils diſturb it; but I will 


venture to aſſert, that all the unintereſt- 
ing debates that ever happened between 
On. Whig 
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Whig and Tory, had better have conti- 
nued and increaſed, than the ſpirit of the 
preſent times have ariſen among us, which, 
inſtead of a union among certain men, 
that might in a day of need ſtand forth, 
and in Parliament reſcue the conſtitution 
from the evils that threaten it, has given 
birth to a ſyſtem of repulſion, which ſets 
every man at variance with his neighbour, 
except the league kept together under one 
banner, by the influence of the Crown. 
At preſent we have in the nation only 


one ſet of men, that can pretend to the 


appearance of a party, which are thoſe 


who adhere to the Court on every queſ- 


tion, in every buſineſs, and in every af- 
fair; theſe men, who are ſtrictly united, 
and under the miniſterial banner, having 
2 principle of union wanted by every o- 
ther ſet, are an overmatch for all. 

There has been in modern times, ſince 


our grand parties diſappeared, a notion 
ſtrongly inculcated by various perſons, . 


that meaſures form the only obje& worthy 
the attention of Engliſhmen, but that 


men 
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men are below their notice; if the mea- 


{ure is good, what matters by whom it is 
enacted ? 


This reaſoning is of a piece with that 
which makes the kingdom flouriſhing, 
becauſe there are no parties in it. But 
ſurely we need only reflect on the events 
of our own hiſtory to be convinced, that 
this is a moſt falſe and pernicious idea ; 
the whole tenor and event of it prove, 
that there are in all periods men who are 
to be truſted, and others in whom no 
confidence can be placed. The people of 
this country have not in a fingle inſtance 
formed a general idea of men that was 
falſe or miſtaken ; patriots have deſerted 
their cauſe, and men have changed their 
principles; but the people have been ſel- 
dom miſtaken in praiſing or condemning 
improperly; they judge rightly of a man's 
actions, tho' they cannot ſee his heart; 
but from long obſervance they deduce the 
general idea, that ſuch and ſuch men are 
more to be truſted than others. 


0 . If 
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If there are men (and every period a- 
bounds with them) no good friends to the 
conſtitution ; who care not what becomes 
of the publick good, ſo they take care of 
their fortunes; who at bottom had rather 
live under an abſolute monarch, fully able 
to gratify their deſires, than under a li- 
mited one, who is ſometimes tied down by 
the conſtitution : if ſuch men there are, 
who will be fo prepoſterous as to aſſert, 
that meaſures are alone to be confidered, 
and that er are of little conſequence * 
Will the publick forgive thoſe that have 
deeply injured them, and truſt them, be- 
cauſe they execute ſome meaſures of ge- 
neral good ? Will it not rather and juſtly 
think, that the apparent good is but a 
cover to future evil? They muſt be ſhallow 
reaſoners indeed, who can argue, that a 
man is ſafe to be truſted, becauſe he has 
meaſures unexceptionable. Cromwell's 
meaſures were in ſome inſtances as public 
ſpirited as thoſe of the Long Parliament, 
was he an object therefore to be truſted ? 


In 
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In whatever the liberty of the country 
1s or can be concerned, there it is of great 
national conſequence to be diſregardleſs of 
meaſures, and moſt attentive to men; | 
becauſe the publick thould always ſuppoſe, 
that thoſe who have been once active a- 
gainſt liberty, will never be in any but a 
maſked defence of it. 

It is beyond the power of humanity to 
know who will and who will not deceive ; 
the people, while they conduct themſelves 
on this rule, may be deceived and miſtaken; 


but this does not render the conduct in- 


ferior to a different one ; if they change 
their ideas according to meaſures, they are 
ſure to be deceived. 
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LET TER XV 
Of the State of PROPERTY I ENGLAND. 


\OME politicians have afferted, that 
the balance of power in a ſtate depends 

on the balance of property ; but that the 
idea is erroneous, there have been repeat- 
ed proofs in our own hiſtory: it is, how- 
ever, worth an enquiry into the preſent 
ſtate of the property of the kingdom, to 


ſee on what fide the balance probably lies; 


and to conſider what other circumſtances 
at preſent are likely to have an influence 
in breaking the balance of conſtitutional 
power, 

The property of the Crown may be eſti- 
mated at the amount of all that is within 
its power to ſpend, give, or to name to: 
this amounts to about the ſum of three 
millions per annum. 

I have heard it calculated, that the pro- 
perty of the Peers, Spiritual and Tempo- 
ral, is on an average eight thouſand pounds 

a year, 


— TO 
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+ 
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a year, the number is 211, their income 
therefore is 1,688,000 1. 


Suppoſe we calculate the average of the 
Houſe of Commons at 4000 l. the total of 
5 58, will give 2 ,232,000 l. 


The King — L. 3,000,000 
The Lords — 1,688,000 


The Commons — 2,232, ooo 


— — 


_— 


Total 6,920,000 


nnn 
— — 4 


— 


The only eſtimate of the annual income 
of the nation that is calculated upon 
grounds probably true, is that of Mr. 
Young, in his Tour throug? the north, who 
makes the income of England to be 
122,000,000 1. According to this pro- 
portion, we may fairly venture to call the 
whole of Great Britain and Ireland 
150,000,000]. The governing part of the 


kingdom therefore is 7, and the governed 


143. 
I do 
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I do not think the power of the King, 
Lords and Commons, badly repreſented 
by the proportion of the above three ſums, 
the firſt much exceeds either of the other 
two: united with the Lords, he is doubly 
ſuperior to the Commons ; but a union of 
them and the Lords turns the ſcale againſt 
him. But other circumſtances change the 
appearance of the account, and give three 
millions a greater power than 43,800,000 ]. 

Suppoſe ever ſuch an union among 
either Lords or Commons, ſuch a body of 
men can never gain an influence from the 
weight of their own wealth, equal to that 
which attends a much ſmaller degree of 
riches in poſſeſſion, and under the direc- 
tion of one perſon.—This we actually ſee ; 
for what compariſon is there between the 


dependants on the Lords and Commons 


with thoſe on the Crown. 

If the extent of this ſuperiority is con- 
ſidered with ever ſo little attention, the 
power of the Crown, merely from this great 
influence, will appear beyond all compa- 

riſon 
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riſon more weighty, than ever it was 
found under the Stewarts. But beſides 
this ſource of power, there are all the 
prerogatives of the Crown, which, tho 
not extenſive and undefined as formerly, 
are yet by no means of ſmall or incon- 
ſiderable value in the ſcale of power. 
There is furthermore the great and 
important ſtrength of the ſtanding army, 
which is more conſiderable, and far bet- 


ter provided, than that with which 


Cromwell kept the realm in ſubjection: 
the military power in England from the 
regiments actually embodied, and the diſ- 
banded veterans, which our frequent wars 
make very numerous, and are all at the 
call of the Crown ; theſe, upon the whole, 
give a power to the Crown, excluſive of 
the dependance occaſioned by it, that 1s 
equal to ſome millions. 

When all theſe points are wel reflected 
on, it will ſurely appear, that the power 
of the Crown at preſent in England, by 


influence in parliament, or by open force, 


18 
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is infinitely greater than ever it was in 

any former periods. So great, that there p 
does not remain any probability of this 

nation preſerving its liberty, in caſe ſhe 

comes to be governed by a prince who 

ſeeks arbitrary power. 


LETTER 
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a I. ET T EA XI. 
Ofthe Importance gf NATIONAL WEALTH; 


an inter:/ting Paſſage from a French Au- 
thor tranſlated. 


* I Have met with a paſſage in a French 
1 author, which I ſhall make the ſub- 
ject of this letter. It contains many ad- 
mirable obſervations ; and very few that 
are exceptionable. I had looked upon 
« populouſneſs,” ſays the Frenchman, 

- % as a ſource of income. An abler man 

| | “ contradicted me. It was my happineſs 
4 toliſten to him, and he has taught me, 
% that, on the contrary, income is a ſource 

« of populouſneſs. 
+: 60 I greatly doubt, if Tullius Hoſtilius, 
„ e king of a country, in which we are 

& told every family had an acre of ground 

« to ſupply it with turneps and cabbages, 

«© whenever they could not make war, and 

« procure better ſubſiſtence by plunder- 

& ing their neighbours ; I doubt much, I 

« ſay, if ſuch a prince excclled in 7 

an 
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an overſeer of negroes, who, excluſive 
of their own wretched pittance, raiſe 
for their owner a valuable kind of com- 
modity. 

« Tt appears, that nothing can move 
without income ; that it is this which 


conſtitutes the life and foul of all cir- 


culation. But no income is to be ex- 
pected without great advances; and the 
advances themſelves are not to be ex- 
pected, unleſs the produce reaches to 


e the creation of income. 


46 


« ]In fact, the multiplicity and rener 
of the different profeſſions of man- 


kind. is not only an advantage relative 


to the conveniencies of life, in pro- 


curing which, each of theſe profeſſions 


is ſeparately employed, but likewiſe in- 
aſmuch as it confers the effects of 
riches upon products, uſeleſs to one 
man, at the ſame time that they are 
uſeful to another in a different ſtation. 
Without ſhips we ſhould have no oc- 
cation for ſhip-timber, nor without 


« paint and ſoap for ſtrong oils. 
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« We mult recollect, that the uſual uſe 
of things gives them the quality of 


. merchandize ; but it is their price alone 


which gives them that of riches. Wa- 
ter, wood, game, the fruits of the 
earth, &c. are goods ; but the ſurplus 
of what the owner of them can con- 
ſume is no riches, unleſs a demand for 


ſuch ſurplus gives it a price. 


« ]t is this price which forms the re- 
lative ſtate of riches between different 
kingdoms, and even different provinces 


of the ſame kingdom ; between all the 


branches of foreign and domeſtic com- 
merce. Without a relative proportion 
between the prices of different produc- 
tions, there is no order of riches that 
can counterbalance the effects of a re- 
ciprocal commerce, decide the regula- 
tive power of nations, and regulate 
both the produce of real eſtates, and the 
quantity of it due to the ſovereign, 

For this reaſon, the price of the imme- 
diate fruits of the earth ſhould be the 
principal * of every landed govern- 


ment's 
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ment's attention. Such governments 
are not to conſider the uſual value of 
theſe fruits, for their uſual value never 
fails in rich nations; whereas, for want 
of a price, the advances upon which 
the productions depend, fall to decay ; 
the productions ceaſe ; indigence puts a 
ſtop to all the lucrative profeſſions of 
people living in towns and cities; and 
reduces the inhabitants of the country 


to the ungrateful labours of a petty 


culture, whoſe pitiful produce is ſcarce 
ſufficient for their own ſubſiſtance. 

It is income that gives motion to 
every profeſſion; it is therefore in- 
come that creates and excites the de- 


mands for every thing, and beſtows the 


quality of riches on every kind of pro- 
duce. It is riches that reſtore the ad- 
vances neceflary to procure a new pro- 
duct. Do 

« An author, who in the beginning of 
this century publiſhed ſome obſervations 
on the agriculture of a great kingdom, 


takes notice, that the expenditure did not 
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produce, on an average, above 20 per 
cent. for the king, the church, and 
the land-owner, excluſive of the 
huſbandman's annual reimburſements | 
as uſual, Here then is a deficiency of 
four-fifths in the net produce, not to 
ſpeak of the impoveriſhment of the 
lands, obliged to bear themſelves all 
the expences of ſuch wretched culti- 
vation, and lie alternately fallow for 
ſeveral years together, to be again able 


to yield a pitiful crop. At this period, 


almoſt all the inhabitants lived in a 


molt abject ſtate of poverty, and were 
utterly loſt to the ſtate; for the net 
produce of the labour of men em- 
ployed in agriculture, will be as the net 
produce of the advances above their 
expences, and the net produce for the 
king, church, and land-owner, and all 
the other claſſes of men in a nation, 
will be as the net produce of the real 
eſtates. Thus the more inſufficient the 
advances, the leſs profitable will both 
men and lands be to the ſtate. The 


P maſt 
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molt that can be expected from poor 
cottagers, who draw a wretched ſub- 
ſiſtence from an ungrateful cultivation, 
is to keep up in the country to no pur- 
pole a populouſneſs deſtitute of life and 
ſpirit. 1 

« As man does not grow to the earth; 
to dig and plough 1s nis pennance, and 
not his employment, he is always look- 
ing out for ſome other to live by. In- 
tereſt however will engage him to cul- 
tivate the carth, as long as he may do 
it by means of the animals created to 
ſerve him: but you who would have 
a numerous people, offer them other 
employments, and take care to procure 


 yourielf, by judicious and ſtout culti- 
vation, an income ſufficient to reward 
their induſtry. 


« The ruling idea of war makes na- 
tions fancy, that ſtrength conſiſts 
entirely in populouſneſs; but the mi- 
litary part of a nation cannot act, or 
even ſubſiſt, without the aſſiſtance of 
the labouring part. As little is it.to 
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be ſuppoſed, that the riches of a ſtate 
depends on the number of its ſubjects. 
No, it is only by means of riches that 
men can acquire and perpetuate riches, 
and that only as far as there is a juſt 


proportion between men and riches. 
«© Nations are too apt never to think 


themſelves populous enough; they 
never ſo much as dream that they want 
work or wages to ſupport a greater po- 
pulatioa; and that men of no fortune 
are uſeleſs in a country, where they 
cannot find ſuch certain wages as may 
enable them to live by their labour. 

& Tt is true indeed, that the common 


people in the country, when not em- 


ployed by others, may make a ſhift to 
raiſe for their ſubſiſtence ſome few 
things - of little value, which require 
neither great expences, nor a labour | 
of any continuance ; and beſides, take 
up but little time to arrive at matu- 
rity; but theſe men, theſe produc- 
tions, and the land that yields 

P 2 = os them, 
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them, are of no account in regard to 
the ſtate. 

« For the earth to yield any income, 
it is requiſite that the labour of the 
huſbandman ſhould give a net produce 
that ſupports the other claſſes of men 
neceſſary in a ſtate. Now there is no 
expecting this from poor peaſants, who 


till the earth with their hands, or in 
any other inſufficient manner. They 


have enough to do to procure a pitiful 


ſubſiſtence for themſelves alone, with- 


out ever attempting wheat, which re- 
requires too much time, too much 


labour, and too great an expence to be 
raiſed by men, who have nothing but 
the labour of their hands to raiſe it 


with. It is not therefore to a ſet of 
wretched peaſants, that you ſhould 
leave the cultivation of your lands. 


Beaſts alone ſhould till and fertilize your 
fields. Nothing but a plentiful con- 


ſumption, a ready vent, and a free 
and eaſy commerce, both foreign and 
„ domeſtic, 
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domeſtic, can ſecure that price which 
conſtitutes your income. 


lt is upon rich men alone that you 
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ought to depend for the eſtabliſhing 
a cultivation, and rural commerce ca- 
pable of enriching you, of enriching 
the (tate, and of opening a never-failing 
tource of riches, by means of which 
you may ſecure to yourſelf a full en- 
joyment of all the fruits of both in- 
duſtry and handicraft labour, fortify 
your frontiers, and have always ſtrong 
armies and formidable fleets at your 
diſpoſal; carry on in a grand manner 
the publick works neceſſary for uſe and 
ornament ; and afford ſuch wages and 
profits, as may tempt induſtrious foreign- 
ers to ſettle in the kingdom. 

« Thus on the police of agriculture, 
and the commerce of its productions, 
depends the management of the fi- 
nances, and of all the other branches 
of adminiſtaation in a landed ſtate. 

« Numerous armies are not alone ſuf- 
ficient to form a ſtrong defence. 
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Without good pay you are not to expect 
good foldiers. 

«© A war by fea or by land employs 
other means befides the ſtrength of 
men, and requires other and more 


conſiderable expences beſides that of 


ſubſiſting them; ſo that war is to be 
ſupported much leſs by dint of men 
than that of riches; for as long as you 
have riches to pay men well, you will 
never want men to recruit your armies. 
« The more r:ches a nation can employ 
in the annual reproduction of riches, 
the fewer men in proportion will ſuch 
annual reproduction require; and the 
greater the net produce of agricul- 
ture, the more men will be at the diſ- 
poſal of the government for publick 
works, and every other publick ſervice; 
the higher wages are the more uſeful 
will theſe men be to the fate by their 
labour, and by their expences, which 
carry theſe wages back into Circula- 
tion. 
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% Victories in which you do your ene- 
my no other miſchief than kill his 
men, can weaken him but little, as 
long as he has wherewith to invite 
others into his ſervice. An army of 
100,000 men may be as good as an army 
of a million: for no army, where pay 
never fails, can ever be deſtroyed. It 
then, too, becomes the intereſt of the 
{oldiers to ſtick to their colours, ſince 
they cannot expect better pay in any 
other ſervice. It is therefore riches 


that ſupports the honour of arms, 


and recruit armies; and with how 


much more reaſon muſt riches be al- 


lowed to ſupport and extend every other 
kind of population,” 
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. 
Of tle MANN ERS of the Act. 


E ſeldom ſpeak impartially on the 
manners of the age: too apt either 
to form an idea of general excellence be- 
yond all bounds of truth; or elſe to re- 
gret the happy days of antiquity, and 
throw back all great and genuine merit to 
periods obſcured, by the miſty medium 
thro' which we view them. 
In the ideas that have been the moſt 
current on the difference of manners, there 
are two great diſtinctions, which in their 
exceſs may be found diſtant ſomewhat from 
truth. That pure and virtuous manners 
are found only in obſcure ages, and ſuch 
as polite ones call barbarous. The other, 
that virtuous manners are created by 
riches and luxury; or at leaſt never found 
but in poliſhed, civilized and refined ſtates 
and 2ges. 
Volumes have been written on theſe 
21inions, but the authors have given into 
an 
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an error not uncommon, of affixing the 
ſame ideas to different terms; and different 
ideas to the ſame terms. If one claſs 
mean by virtuous manners, poliſhed ones, 
amenity, politeneſs and refinement, they 
are certainly right, in aſſigning it to ages 
of wealth and luxury ; and their opponents 
when they ſpeak of virtue, meaning the 
fierce independancy, and harſher feelings 
of barbarians, are equally judicious in 


their inſtances. 


But theſe ideas are both ſeemingly ex- 


travagant; nor are purity and virtue, I ap- 


prehend, proper terms for characteriſing 
the manners of an age. What manners, 
the rough or the mild, are beſt friends to 


human nature? With the one come fierce- 


neſs, cruelty, bloodſhed in torrents, vio- 
lence, endleſs and cruel wars, property 
for ever inſecure, ignorance, and ſuper- 
ſtition. With the other, we ſee the mean 
vices, ſickly conſtitutions, the ſpleen, the 
miſchiefs of law, poverty in the extreme, 
&c. | 


In 
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In individuals the latter evils are worſe. 
In a whole people, the former. 


The manners of the preſent age in 
England are thoſe of a wealthy, luxuri- 
ous, refined and learned people. Riches 
have poliſhed every part of theſe iſlands, 
and wherever they have ſpread their in- 
fluence, they have carried in their train 
Civility, eaſe and pleafure: they have 
given riſe to new ideas, new enjoyments, 
and made the luxuries of the rich admi- 
niſter employment to the poor. There 
is an air of poliſhing and elegance to be 
ſeen in evefy thing; down to the minu- 
teſt objects, which is never to be found in 
poorer countries, or poorer ages. 


What can be more univerſal, than the 
effects of riches on manners in England? 
We lee it every where, and in every 
thing ; all ranks of the people increating 
in expence, and endeavouring to vie with 
their ſuperiors in the extent of it, and at 
the ſame time neceflarily imitating their 
manners; hence we ſee a more refined 
civility, more attentive manners; ſome 

i ukward 
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aukward imitations, it 1s true, but in ge- 
neral a ſtrong defire to ſignalize themſelves 
in dreſs, equipage, houſes, furniture, a- 
muſements, &c. 


Every one of theſe articles ſhews the ge- 
neral effects of riches ſpreading thro' the 
people, and with them more polithed man- 
ners. Examine the faſhions of dreſs 
changing in a little country town, with al- 
molt as much rapidity as in the capital : 
and ſtile of expence in every article, much 
higher than thirty or forty years ago. And 
this difference of expence is obſerva le 
even among the loweſt claſſes, every twen- 
ty years bring an addition of ſome little af- 
fair in dreſs, which ſhews the diſtant ef- 
fects of increaſing luxury. 

But among the claſſes rather higher this 
truth is more apparent. I do not confine 
myſelf to the capital, but if you take a 
view of the ranks in country towns, what 
a wonderful improvement within theſe 
thirty or forty years, To ſee how well 
in point of diet, &c. all that rank of peo- 
ple, which may be claſſed as inferior 

tradel- 
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| tradeſmen and ſhop-keepers, live: their 
tables are ſerved as well as thoſe of rich 
merchants were an hundred years ago: 
their houſes good and ornamented ; what 
formerly was a downfall gable end, cover- 
ed with thatch, is now brick and tile, and 
a ſaſhed front, with white pales before it; 
and the furniture ſtrangely improved from 
the laſt age; in dreſs, ſee the ſons and daugh- 
ters tricked out in all the little ornaments 
which make a country church gay, gro- 
gram changed for ſilk, and thouſands of 
ribbons where packthread once ſufficed. 
See the amuſements of theſe people; they 
reſort to their theatres, and are buſy in 
viſits, and tea-drinkings and cards; as 
much ceremony is found in the aſſembly 
of a country grocer's wife, as in that of a 
counteſs; all this is mere wealth; the na- 
tural effect of riches, and muſt inevitably 
bring on a change of manners ; that is a 
decreaſe of ruſticity, more poliſh, mild- 

neſs ; a ſofter humanity. 
In ſuperior ranks, what efforts of ex- 
pence are every day made! Until theſe 
ſeem 
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ſeem to be no claſs, in which the man of 
ſmall private fortune can be arranged- 
An income of two or three hundred pounds 
a year in the laſt age, was reckoned a de- 
cent hereditary patrimony ; or a good eſta- 
bliſhment for life; but now, no ſuch be- 
ings exiſt. All country gentlemen give 
into ſo many local expences, and reckon 
themſelves ſo much on a par, that a ſmall 
eſtate is now but another word for ſtarv- 
ing ; of courſe few are to be found, but 
they are bought up by greater neighbours, 
or hecome mere farms. 


The way of living and manners in fuch 
a ſyſtem of expence, muſt neceſſarily be 
improved in every circumſtance that re- 
gards appearance, ſhew, elegance, &c. 
all that ſoftening, to which we give the 
term politeneſs, muſt gain ground, and 
the rougher parts of that old and famous 
Engliſh plainneſs and honeſty, give way 
for refinement, and a regular imitation of 

the higher ranks. 
Look into a family in iheſe TRY that 
poſſeſs an income of a thouſand pounds 
a year; 
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a year ; you will find every article of ex- 
pence almoſt that can be named, have ſome 
place in their accounts. You will find not 
only equipages, but a ſhew of faſhion and 
change in them; you will fee improve- 
ments in the houte—rich furniture—a re- 
cular table—company, entertainments, &c. 
You will find journies of amuſement, ex- 
peditions to the capital, or ſome ſpaw — 
you will find the publications of the day— 
probably muſic, perhaps billiards, and o- 
ther marks, which, would have been far 
enough from the caſe an hundred years 
ago; every thing ſhews luxury in exceſs ; 
that is a ſyſtem of expence, the foundation 
for which is hardly to be conceived ; and 
this will be the remark, take what claſs 

you pleaſe for the object of your view. 


The real ſtate of the caſe is, that man- 
ners are but another word for degrees of 
wealth : are you a nation poor as rats, I 
am clear that your manners are fierce as 
brutes. Are you a people in poſſeſſion of 
immenſe wealth, it it equally evident, that 
you are poliſhed, refined, and 1o forth, 

Nor 
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Nor is this miſtaking the cauſe for the ef- 
fect; as manners will never gain wealth; 
on the contrary, it is ever wealth that 
forms the manners. Of theſe truths need 
we greater proofs, than the plainneſs and 
ſimplicity of the manners of all the na- 
tions recorded in ftory, while they were 
poor; and on the contrary, the luxurious 
refinement of the ſame people when they 
became rich. 


But the inſtances hitherto given, are 
thoſe which moſt concern the great body 
of the people; it you rife to thoſe who 
poſſeſs or acquire great riches, it is no lon- 
ger expence, but profuſion and manners 
are not elegant, but faſhionably capri- 
cious ; you then come into the exceſſes of 
cuſtoms and ideas that change wich the 
day; the mere creature of ae. People 
in this country that gain wealth, gain e- 
very thing: this is political in a com- 
mercial view, but it has very bad conſc- 
quences: merchants, manufacturers, even 
farmers in ſome counties, landlords who 
have raiſed their rents, placemen, in 2 

| word, 
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word, all whoſe incomes are great, no won- 
der from what ſource ; all are boundleſs 
in their expences, they imitate in every 
particular the life of the richeſt grandees 
in the nation. Sumptuous edifices, the 
molt coſtly furniture, the higheſt decorat- 
ed grounds, lakes, temples, and plantati- 
ons, the choiceſt wines, the richeſt tables, 
the moſt luxurious and expenſive amuſe- 
ments, theſe are what we every day meet 
with in the nouſes of no body knows 
who.—Manners are in ſome natural and 
ealy ; in others they are the effects of imi- 
tation ; but in the aggregate of both, name 
me the proportionate wealth of the coun- 
try, and I will declare the proportionate 
civility and refinement of it. 

We have writers, it is true, who con- 
denin all this refinement at preſent in Eng- 
Jand ; and declare, that we are ſo much 
the more unhappy a people; making their 
own country an inſtance of that general 
idea I mentioned at the beginning of this 
letter; but it is the ſpirit of idle decla- 

mation, that can alone give aſſiſt ance to ſo 
ideal 
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ideal an argument. The preſent refine- 
ment of our manners, which is the child 
of wealth, is advantageous to every rank 
of life; becauſe it corrects the aſperities 
of our tempers, inclines the people to hu- 
manity and benevolence, makes charity 
liberal and extenſive, gives us generous 
ideas of mankind in general, ſoftens the 
more rugged virtues, and renders all ami- 
able. To condemn without diſcrimina- 
tion the cauſe which works ſuch effects, 
is to ſhut ones eyes to the cleareſt day. 


But while I allow, and ſufhciently va- 
lue theſe undoubted effects, let me acknows- 
ledge, that there is a deduction to be made 
in the general account, from the influence 
of great wealth, which ſhould never be 
overiooked : this is the vice of venalzy: 
riches and luxury bring on ſuch a {yttem 
of expence in all ranks of the people, 
that all are to be bought. Every man 
living to the utmoſt extent of his fortune, 
and many beyond it, are all cager for 
every ſort of poſt, otfice, job, place, pen- 
ſion, and bribe; in a free conſtitution like 


(3 ours, 
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ours, this, it muſt be allowed, may prove 
a miſerable evil; in arbitrary govern- 
ments, like that of France, it is none. 
But this evil, after all, is rather an abuſe 
of riches than a quality in them ; for, 
however difficult the taſk, yet moſt cer- 
tainly there 1s no impoſſibility in clcapung 
this influence. 

You muſt excuſe the curſorily manner 
in which I have ventured theſe remarks; 


the ſubject is delicate, but your candor is 


great, 


Adieu. 
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LCETTH RAM. 


The preſent State of ARCHLTECTUTE 2 
ENGLAND. 


I Cannot by any means ſubſcribe to your 


opinion, although you quote examples 
that I revere in the ſame way of think- 
ing, that the ſtate of the fine arts in Eng- 
land is at preſent low, or at leaſt mode- 


rate, compared with other ages. — Your 


inſtancing the reign of Charles the Firſt 
is ſurely unjuſt, for the munificence of 
the prince in entertaining ſeveral foreign 
artiſts in England, how great their abili- 
ties and fame, muſt not be too quickly 
quoted as a character of the age in this 
country. I ſhall confine myſelf at pre- 
ſent to Architecture, and reſerve the other 
arts, termed te ne, for the ſubject of fu- 
ture Letters. | 
From the death of Sir Chriſtopher Wren: 
to the preſent reign, this art was certainly 
at a very low pitch in Britain. This was 
not owing to a want of expenſive erec- 


Q 2 tions, 
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tions, for there were many ; ſeveral in the 
capital, and many in various parts of the 
kingdom; but the architects were men of 
miſerable talents, and worſe taſte. In that 
period Weſtminſter Bridge is an excep- 
tion, but it was executed from the deſign 
of a foreigner. What miſerable piles are 
the Manſion Houſe, and the Horſe Guards! 
Of the houſes of individuals at London, 
not one of lingular merit. 


But in the preſent age a new ſoul has 
animated our architects; a taſte unknown, 
fince the days of Inigo; the number of 
edifices raiſed of late years, in which mag- 
nificence is rivaled only by genuine beau- 
ty, is immenſe; and form a greater and 
richer ſyſtem of improvement, than 1s to 
be met with in an equal number of years 
in any country in Europe. I ſhall name 
a few inſtances, which will ſet this mat- 
ter in a light tolerably clear. 


HOLKHAM. This palace, raiſed by 
that truly great architect the Earl of Lei- 
ceſter, may not be improperly mentioned, 

as 
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as the ſtrongeſt mark of the revival of 
taſte among us; fince this was built, we 
have had numerous inſtances ; but H2/4- 
bam ſeemed to lead the way. The re- 
_ proach of our edifices had long been hea- 
dini: Vanbrugh's genius ſeemed that of 
the Iſle; but this houſe ſtarted at once to 
the perfection of the oppoſite, 


SPENCER HovsE in the Green Park is 
a beautiful building: the front is uncom- 
monly elegant; light; and richly orna- 
mented ; but not in profuſion: it is a 
building that does honour to the age. 


The C:ircvs at Bath, would alone go 
far in giving one a good idea of the taſte. 
of an age. It is magnificent, elegant, 
and light. Tt does honour to the abilities 


of the architect, and to the character of 
the nation. | 


KEDDLESTON 1s light and magnificent, 
and as original in the contrivance as any 
houſe in Britain ; it certainly ranks among 


Q 3 thoſe 
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thoſe efforts of taſte and genius that do 
honour to the preſent age. 


The buildings at DURHANM YARD have 
infinite merit: the idea was great, the 
execution bold, and the complete effect 
gives one an example of what that noble 
river the Thames is capable of, were we 
attentive to decorate her as ſhe deſerves. 


BLACK Friars Bridge is another work, 


that will do laſting honour to the king- 


dom and the age; it is remarkable, that 


London ſhould ſo long poſſeſs the firſt 


bridge in the world, and at laſt be ex- 


ceeded only by herſelf. The two bridges 
are ſpectacles that draw the attention and 
applauſe of all Europe; many are the fo- 
reigners that have come from diſtant parts 
of Europe principally ta view ſuch build. 
ings in this capital, as are to be met with 
in no other part of the world. 


_ Numerous other edifices, both publick 
and private, have been erected in this age, 
that 
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that contribute greatly to ſupport the cha- 
raſter of it, and revive that of the na- 
tion, which had ſunk fo low in architec- 
ture after the raiſing St. Paul's. But what 
I have now mentioned are ſtriking proofs, 
that England is very far from being back 
ward in the national improvement of ar- 
chiteCture : they much exceed any thing 
erected during the fame period in any o- 
ther part of Europe. 

It has been too much the faſhion to ri- 
dicule every thing at home, and praiſe 
only what is found abroad ; this was re- 
markably the taſte during the reigns of 
the two Firſt George's; every traveller to 
France and Italy came home full of the 
praiſe of all he had ſeen, and with ſove- 
reign contempt of all he found at home; 
to a degree utterly ridiculous, while we 
poſſeſſed ſeveral buildings, ſuperior to any 
thing moſt other countries could ſhew ;z— 
but we may now obſerve, that this filly 
admiration of every thing abroad wears 
out ; the character of the nation revives, 
foreigners in greater numbers are found in 


Q 4 London; 
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London ; and where one Engliſhman tra- 
velled in thoſe reigns, ten now go the 


grand tour: indeed to ſuch a pitch is the 


ſpirit of travelling come, in the kingdom, 
that there is ſcarce a citigen of large for- 
tune, but what takes a flying view of 
France, Italy, and Germany in a ſummer's 
excurſion ; this general ſpirit of travelling, 
makes ſo many perſons acquainted with 
the productions of the fine arts abroad, 
that travellers, inclined to the marvellous, 
dare not exert their talent, for fear of 
being detected: and 1 doubt not but this 


is one reaſon, why we ſee at preſent more 


to praiſe at home, and leſs to admire 
abroad. | 

But although much has been done to 
ornament the capital of theſe kingdoms, 
vet it muſt be confeſſed, that London yet 
remains in many reſpects a very inelegant 
city; there are now many buildings in it 
of {triking merit, but there wants more 
decency and neatneſs in the ſecondary 


parts. The approaches to it are gene- 


OFT * L * g * 7 0 * Ae 3 n= 
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regularity ; and what is unpardonable, 
even the new built ones are almoſt as irre- 
gular as thoſe of Charles the Second's 
reign. The materials for all common e- 
difices, viz. bricks, are molt inſufferably 
bad, to a cegree that deſtroys the beauty 
of half the buildings about town, making 
them ſeem of dirt and mud, rather than 
brick; this is remarkable, even in that 
noble pile Durham-yard, ot which ſome 
parts of the principal front are ſo diſguiſed, 
that a ſpectator cannot but feel the injury 
in the ſtrongeſt manner. 
A law might ſurely be enacted againſt 
uſing or making ſuch deteſtable materials, 
by having all bricks undergo a ſurvey or 
examination before ſale, that are made 
near London ; which would put a ſtop to 
many of the kilns, which are a nuiſance 
to ſo many neighbourhoods. Good bricks 
would be brought from the country by 
the Thames, and from other parts by ſea ; 
and if the expence of building aroſe 3 3 
or 4 per cent by this, it would be no evil, 
but perhaps a benefit, 
It 
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It is a remark that has been often re- 
peated, that our kings are lodged like 
beggars; which is the more wonderful, as 
no man caa doubt, but any miniſter could 
get a vote annually for any moderate ſum 
of money for that purpoſe, without a 
twentieth part of the clamour which at- 


tends half the votes that do paſs. Fifty 


thouſand pounds a year, for ten years, 
would effect the purpoſe magnificently ; 


but if it was granted for twenty years, I. 
know not where the evil would be, as the 


expenditure of the money would be at 
home, encourage our own indultry, and 
do honour, I hope, to the taſte of the 


kingdom. Very different effects from 


the pay of armies in Germany, or ſub- 
ſidizing German princes. If it is faid, 
that ſuch a ſcheme belongs more properly 
to the civil liſt, I reply, that we have long 
ſeen what ſort of a palace that will raiſe, 
and if we wait till the ſavings in that do 
the buſineſs, it will be much worſe than 
not done at all; of which we every day 
ice marks, by little additions, altera- 

| | tions, 
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tions, &c. and buying other houſes, the 
whole ſyſtem that of ſpending five pounds 
a year without effect, inſtead of proceed- 
ing on a regular plan from the foundation 
cf a new edifice. 


Theatres, Opera Houſes, Academies, 
Societies rooms, &c. are all public works, 
and ſhould be erected in ſuch a manner, 
as to ornament the capital, and do honour 
to the nation ; unfortunately all theſe in 
London are miſerable hovels, or ſtuck in- 
to holes and corners. Magnificence in 
all ſuch edifices is of great national uſe, 
it attracts ſtrangers, who come over and 


ſpend their money with the ſame views, 


that the Engliſh have ſo long hurried to 


Italy. Hence the idea of the French, 


that Verſailles has brought more money 
into the kingdom than it coſt in erect- 


Ing. 


The taſte of this nation in architecture 
has been aſtoniſhingly improved fince the 


numerous publications of antient ruins in 


Greece, Italy, and Turkiſh Aſia; which 
have been excuted in a moſt noble man- 
ner, 
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ner, by ſeveral of our countrymen ; theſe 


works abſolutely drove out that rage for 
Chineſe barbarity, which was ſo much 


the faſhion twenty years ago; and have 


ſpread juſt ideas of true ſymmetry, and 
beautiful proportion; the turn for over- 
charged ornament has given way to the 
elegant ſimplicity of the Greeks ; inſo- 
much, that no country in Europe can 
boot a juſter taſte in architecture, than is 
at preient exerted in England. 
Dawkins, Wood, Stuart, Chambers, 
Adams, Car and Paine, are, among 
other inſtances of genius, employed 1n this 
noble art to decorate their country. 
There is now a purity and Grecian ele- 
gance diffuſed through every part of the 
edifices erected in the preſent age; the or- 
naments of the ceilings, walls, and chim- 
ney- pieces, are in a ſtile unknown to the 
laſt age; inftead of the heavy, clumſey 
exertions of blundering artiſts, whoſe ut- 
molt efforts of finery reached no higher 
than much gilding, we now ſee the choic- 


eſt remnants of the fineſt ages of anti- 


quity 
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quity made the ſtandard of our taſte. 
The rooms fitted up from the deligns of 
Mr. Stuart, have an elegance unrivaled in 
all the places of Europe. 

While the architecture of England is 
thus ſupported, that art will live among 
ue, and reſtore the character of the age, 
which many heavy buildings had 
low in the laſt, 


I am, dear 81 R, 


&c. 


LETTER 
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L ET FT. EK. XX 
The Preſent State of PAINTING, 


AINTING is an art, that was for 
ſome ages thought peculiar to the 
warmer climates, and to certain ages, in 
which. great men of all profeſſions were 
found in uncommon plenty ; this obſer- 
vation 1s not without ſo many exceptions, 
as much to. weaken its truth. Certain 
however it is, that England never pro- 
duced, till the preſent age, any painters 
that could be ranked even in the third 
claſs : France has had a ſchool of painting, 
and Flanders another, but Britain has been 
unable to boaſt any ſuch degree of excel- 


lency ; foreign artiſts have been always 


well received here, and made conſiderable 


ſums of money by their refidence, but 


natives have been very ſcarce. 

J ſhall venture, in the miſtaken manner 
of ſome late authors, to eflert, that the 
preſent Engliſh ſchool equals that of ſome 
foreign ones, in their greateſt ſplendour ; 


but 
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but I ſhall readily declare, that I think 


our preſent artiſts in this branch are much 


ſuperior to thoſe of any other ſet this 
country has produced ; and have a merit 
which reflects great honour on the king- 
dom. 


It is highly worthy of note, that painting 


aroſe in England the moment it was en- 


couraged : our exhibitions ſpread an emu- 
lation which was never known before. 
This was the work of the Society of Arts, 


whoſe exhibition was the firſt of that nu- 


merous family we have had fince. Theſe 
have kindled among our artiſts a deſire 
of excelling, at the ſame time made 
known their talents to thoſe who employ 
them, and offer a ready opportunity of 
ſelling their works to advantage; theſe are 


all high advantages, which could ſcarce 


fail of being attended with beneficial ef- 
fects. At the ſame time that this inſtitu- 


tion flouriſhed greatly, a king aſcended 


the throne, who was a patron of the fine 
arts, and gave them an encouragement 
they had never known before : theſe cauſes 

we 
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we find have not been unattended with 
good effects; for in ten years they have 
brought forth more good painters than 


the fifty preceding; which ſhould be a 


leſſon to fovereigns, to convince them, 
that they have nothing to do but deter- 
mine with ſpirit, to make the arts flou- 
riſn. 5 | 

It is mere nonſenſe in the Abbe de Boz 
to attempt to prove in ſo elaborate a man- 
ner, that painting receives its higheſt ac- 
quiſitions from the climate; and that cer- 
tain changes in the air are the occaſion 
of ſome ages being ſo much more fertile 
in great artiſts than others: that great 
painters are never found under the line, 
nor Nova Zembla. I will readily agree, 
but cannot allow, that the reaſon why 
the arts now flourith in Italy, and are in 


ruins in Turkey, is the difference of the 


air or climate, Encouragement is the 
ſoul of all arts, of all literature ; whether 
that encouragement comes from the gene- 
roſity and attention of a monarch, from 


the expences of the people, from thoſe of 


religion, 
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religion, or from whatever ſource, is of 
little conſequence, provided it is conſider- 
able enough for the artiſt to earn a reward 


at all proportioned to the 3 of his 
merit. 


The following catalogue will ſhew, that 
the preſent race of painters in England are 
of merit ſufficient to entitle the nation to 
more reputation in this branch of the ex- 
ertions of human genius, than ſhe has yet 


enjoyed. 


COTE 8s. 


The works of this painter are full of the 
moſt pleaſing ſtrokes; and haye ſuch a 
livelineſs and elegance diffuſed through 
them, that no hody can view many of 
them without being ſtruck by their un- 
common merit. .Every thing in his works 
are riant; and diſplay a mild and agreea- 
ble imagination : I have ſeen many of his 
pieces, in which the attitudes are pecu- 
liarly happy, and the drapeties i in a * 
ſing ſtile. 


R DANCE. 
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D A N:CE 


His portraits have merit, particularly 
thoſe in which a minute expreſſion is pr in- 
Cipally attended to; ſuch as the portraits 
of biſhops, lawyers in their robes, &c. 
or any formal, ſtiff poſtures that require 
not a bold freedom of pencil, which he 
does not poſſeſs. 


Z UC CARE LL I, 


Has a ſtile of his own, which is that 
of a maſter. If I was to characteriſe his 
works by one word, I ſhould uſe chear- 
Fuineſs ; all nature laughs with him; every 
thing is gay ; old age is full of gambols, 
all his perſonages either dance or ſing: but 
the freedom of his manner, with the ſpi- 
rit of his touch, produce effects that ren- 
der his pictures much valued. I never ſaw 
a work of gravity by this maſter that was 
worth ſix-pence; fo ſtrong is the biaſs of 
nature. 


WEST, 
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WK 1 


Much the greateſt painter this country 
has produced; moſt of our great artiſts 
have confined themſelves to portraits, but 
this great man has had the courage to ven- 
ture into the boldeſt hiſtories, and the 
diſintereſtedneſs to follow the bent of his 
genius, without being called afide by the 
more profitable employment of portraits, 
Two hundred years hence, his works will 
be as much ſought after, as thoſe of Do- 
minicino are at preſent. The general com- 
poſition of his pieces is poetic : and diſ- 
play a fine mixture of correctneſs and ima- 
gination. His groups leave us nothing to 
wiſh ; the perſons fulfil every requitite ; 
no paſſion eſſential to the actions of his 
pieces is wanting, and the variations would 
do honour to the greateſt geniuſes. His 
ideas are pure, fimple, and pictureſque. - 
Nothing can be more chaſte than his co- 
louring, or more pleaſing than his clear 
obſcure. The expreſſion in his figures is 

Ra | happy, 
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happy, and chatacteriſtical. And I ſhould 
alſo remark, that in his pieces which diſ- 
play but a fingle figure, or the moſt 
ſimple action, he is elegantly pleaſing; 
I have ſeen the figure of a Venus and 
Cupid; of a Venus and Adonis by him, 
that would have been viewed with rap- 
ture in the age of Titian. His Regulus 1 
take to be the greateſt work he ever ex- 
ecuted ; it is one of the nobleſt pictures 
that has been produced in the preſent age; 
and not to be exceeded by any thing that 
the artiſts now alive in Italy, Germany, 


France or Spain, can produce to rival it. 
Two of his pieces of Venus exhibit a 
ſoftneſs, delicacy, and tenderneſs of co- 
lours, that cannot fail of pleaſing every 
eye. 


8 E R- 
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The ſea- pieces of this maſter have real 
merit ; ſome of them are full of variety, 
ſtrength, and expreſſion: the colours 
good; and the general effect pleaſing. 


REYNOLDS, 


Is original in his manner, and as bold 
and free in his ſtile as any painter that 
Italy ever produced. Freedom is indeed 
his principal characteriſtic; to this he 
ſeems to ſacrifice every other conſidera- 
tion. He has however two manners; in 
one he checks the extreme freedom of his 
_ daſhing pencil; wor his figures more 
into an expreſſion that may, in compa- 
riſon with his other pieces, be called i- 
nute; in theſe the colouring is natural 
and good. But in his bolder better works 
the colours are graceful rather than chaſte; 
they have the eaſe of drawings, and mark 
how little attention was given by the ar- 
tiſt to make them durable. 


R 3 . in 
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In his attitudes he is generally full of 
grace, eaſe and variety; he can throw his 
figures at will into the boldeſt variations, 
and ventures at ſome poſtures, by which 
interior painters would inevitably damn 
their works. 

His learning in his art in great, and this 
has made him flight colours too much on 
compariſon with drawing; the latter alone 
is certainly ſuperior to the former alone ; 
but the true beauty of fine colouring is an 
eſſential, and ſhould never be neglected. 

In a word, this painter is more a man 
of genius than an agreeable artiſt : there 
is more fire than nature in his works ; 
more energy than ſoftneſs ; more eaſe than 
beauty; ſuch as will rather awaken know- 
ledge than kindle pleaſure. 


ANGELICA 


Has merit particularly in the choice 
of ſubjects, and in the profiles of ſeveral 
figures: but the expreſſion peculiar to the 

action 
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action of a piece 1s too often tame, or 
wanting. 


H O N E, 


In many of his pieces truly delicate and 
pleaſing; there is an eaſe in his figures, 
which renders pictures agreeable compa- 
nions; grace and beauty attract; you in- 
ſenſibly lit down to converte with a Venus, 
but give only a look of ſurpriſe at the beſt 
drawn Polypheme, or gladiator. 


HAYMAN. 


Sometimes we meet with pleaſing fi- 
gures in this artiſt's works, but very ſel- 
dom expreſſion enough; in colouring he 
is a manneriſt. 


GAINSBO ROUGH. 


Was firſt known as a landſcape painter, 
in which walk he executed ſome pieces in 
a peculiar and not unpleaſing ſtile, but 
never ſtrictly natural; but as a portrait 

M4 painter 
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painter his merit is uncommonly great; 
for taking ſtriking likeneſſes, and at the 
ſame time throwing other merit into his 
pieces, he is almoſt unrivaled. But it 
muſt however be owned, that his figures 
are too much in common lite; he does 
not dreſs them to advantage; and they 
are never thrown into action. 


B EN WE LL. 


The pieces which this lady has exe- 
cuted in crayons, are extremely delicate 
and pleaſing ; nothing can be more natu- 
ral than her draperies; in her fleſh ſhe 
throws however too general a tinge of red. 
In miniature ſhe has alio great delicacy of 
expreſſion. 


HUMPHRY. 


Never were any pieces more highly or 
more delicately executed than the beſt 
| miniatures of this maſter ; his colours are 
mellow and chaſte ; his attitudes generally 

- | caſy, 


os 
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eaſy, his expreſſion fine, and his orna- 
ments always diſplay taſte. 


MARLOW, 


One of the greateſt landſcape. painters 
of the age. His pieces are always full of 
fire and expreſſion; inſomuch, that ſome 
of them command attention, though not 


free from faults ; but in others he leaves 


nothing to wiſh. I have ſeen a view of 
Mount Veſuvius in the midſt of an irrup- 
tion by this artiſt, which would have alone 


immortalized him: never was greater force 


ſeen in 2 picture. 


1 1 0 


This lady's crayons are filled with grace 
and elegance; her expreſſion of mildneſs; 
youthful chearfulneſs; ſmiles and natural 
eaſe; is uncommonly beautiful; and ren- 
ders her works truly pleaſing. Her atti- 
tudes have great merit; and the general 


effect of all her pieces agrecable. 


STU BBS. 
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S TUBSS. 


One of the greateſt artiſts of the pre- 
ſent age: his works are full of life and 
fire, without the minute expreſſion being 
interior: his wild beaſts are nobly exe- 
cuted in the ſtile of Reubens : and his 
portraits of old men have a truth to na- 
ture, not often found — but in ſome of 
his pieces he is rather too gaudy in his 
colouring. 


Or ANI 


Paints in many different ſtiles, and 
ſhews the hand of a maſter in all; the 
minute expreſſion of ſome of his pictures 
is incomparable; every thing is natural 
with him; and breathes a ſpirit of life 
and vivacity, that renders them peculiarly 
pleaſing. 


WRIGHT. 
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WRIGHT. 


His candle-lights were never exceeded ; 
they have a ſtrength, and a force of ex- 
preſſion, that ſhew the genius of the ar- 
tiſt : his figures are generally in life; and 
the attitudes bold. 


BRUYN. 
His imitations of marble have great 


merit. 


SAA 


Incorrect in his drawings, and ſome- 
times has too much ſameneſs in his co- 
louring; but his ideas are chearful and 
pleaſing; and his works in general agree- 


able. 
E L M E R, 


Too haſty and inaccurate in his per- 
formances; but the merit of his works 


| never- 
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nevertheleſs very great. His minute ex- 
preſſion of ſtill life, or an old man's head, 
18 incomparable ; I have ſeen a few pieces 
out of many by this maſter that had un- 

common merit. 


SMITH. 


There is a keeping and a chaſtity in his 
landſcapes that do credit to their author : 
his colours are pleaſing ; and his imagi- 
nation warm, tho” correct. 


P I N E. 


His groups have merit, and the airs of 
his old mens heads well varied ; but his 
colours want chaſtity, and his women 
elegance, 


HAMILTON, 


Bold in his ideas, and ſpirited in his 
expreſſion; but he has, if any thing, ſtu- 
died the antique rather too much, to the 


injury 
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injury of warmth, and mellowneſs of co- 
lours, He ſtudied long at Rome. 


HU D'$ 0 M. 


His portraits have great merit. 


B ARTOLOZ 2z 1. 


His crayons and his drawings are truly 
elegant; but he is moſt noted as an en- 
graver. 


CIFPRIANT: 


This artiſt's works diſplay the hand of 
a maſter ; but he 1s unequal. 


HO G AR TH. 


A great original genius, whoſe works 
are perhaps fuller of thought and inven- 
tion than thoſe of any other ſatiriſt the 
world ever produced. His fame will live 
for ever; but his hiſtoric paintings are 
below mediocrity. 


By 
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By the ingenious exertions of theſe and 
other painters, the character of the pre- 
| ſent age is very well ſupported; and if 
we may judge of the future by the riſe 
we have ſeen in the laſt ten years, we may 
look for increafing merit. Encouragement 
and attention are now given, a royal a- 
cademy is founded, and royal munificence 
is exerted to rear the plant at home, which 
has hitherto been exotic; much is to be 
hoped from theſe circumſtances; and eſ- 
pecially as we find ſo many of our artiſts 
attend to other ſubjects beſides portraits. 


LETTER 
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LETTER Xxx. 
The Preſent State of ENGRAviNnG, 


HE engravers, like the painters of 
this country, were below medio- 
crity before the preſent age ; but for the 
honour of the fine arts in Britain, this 
alſo has taken a flight that will render us 
more known than heretofore : it is in this 
art, more than in any other, that the 
French have excelled ; their engravers are 
extremely great, and at the ſame time 
very numerous. They have worked with 
aſſiduity to give the beſt repreſentations of 
the works of all the great Italian and o- 
ther painters ; which has ſpread their fame 
wide throughout Europe. 


The following preſent artiſts of this 
country will ſhew. that we have leveral 
of real and genuine merit. 


STRANGE. 
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STRANGE. 


In ſome of his works equal to any that 
have gone before him and had he 
been as fortunate in the choice of his ſub- 
jects, as ſome other engravers have been, 
would have ſurpaſſed moſt. He has more 
ſoftneſs than force ; excelling far more in 
the repreſentation of the naked in wo— 
men, than ſtrong expreſſions in men. His 
Venus and Danae from Titian ; his Venus 
from Suido, and his St. Agnes from Do- 
minicino, are very capital ; alſo his Beli- 
ſarius in another ſtile. Some other of his 


late pieces are likewiſe admirably exe- 


cuted. 
BATRTOLOTZSTS. 


Nothing can excel thc ſoftneſs and agree- 
ableneſs of this artiit's works; there 1s 
what one may venture to call a clear ob- 


ſcure in his engravings ; a mild and pleaſ- 


ing expreſiion ; with much grace and har- 
mony. 


R A- 
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R A VE N E T, 


Has executed ſeveral pieces with great 
force, and truth; and although in ſome 
we find a want of freedom, yet he has 
generally the touch of a maſter. 


TTL 


An artiſt of merit; in minute expreſ- 
fion he has good abilities ; and his ſlighter 
compoſitions are pleaſing. He has thrown 
an elegance into title page, and head and 
tail-pieces, which they were much want- 
ing in, tho' ſo ornamental to the books 
publiſhed in France. The ſame remark 
is applicable to | 


6. 2106MN:10 N, 


Whoſe works of this ſort are of the 
greateſt merit: many of them are very | 
elegant, 


$  - CANOT, 
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N © . 


His itchings are bold and ſpirited. 


. 


Painted portaits, but his metzotinto's 
have much greater merit than his paint- 
ings. 


HOGARTH, 


Engraved his own 8 paintings, 
with a vivacity and ſpirit that were never 
exceeded. 


Engraving would riſe to greater per- 
fection in England, if the artiſts in it met 
with greater encouragement to leave views 
of 00150 for a time, and attach them- 
ſelves to thoſe of fame: à vaſt number 
of engravers are conſtantly employed in 
working for books, taking heads of incon- 
ſiderable perſons, and engraving all new 
pictures with greater haſte than care. This 

makes 
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makes more elaborate works a ſecondary 
employment; they depend on the firſt 
for income and ſupport, and conſequently 
give it that time which the ſecond only 
ought to poſſeſs: numbers of theſe ar- 
tilts, that are at preſent quite unknown, 
would preſently break forth in a blaze of 
merit; were they but ſupported for a few 
years. This is more or leſs the caſe in 
all the arts, but we feel the effects of it 
more in this than any other. The exhi- 
bitions, oftering an opportunity for dif- 
playing their abilities on whatever ſubjects 
they pleaſe, have remedied a part of this 
evil, by firing them with ſome emulation, 
whereas, before, they had none, and 
without emulation there can be no active 
merit. 


Lam, dear SIR, 


- Yours, &c. 


$2 LET PER 
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LETTER W. 
The Preſent State of SCULPTURE. 


HE ſuperiority of the antients is in 
nothing more ſuperior than in ſculp- 
ture; how near we have arrived to them 
in painting, can only be judged from ana- 
logy with this art, in which they exceed 
us ſo entirely; but as ſuch a way of judg- 
ing is by no means deciſive, we have 
more reaſon to ſubmit in the one than in 
the other. | 
Italy in this art, as in that of painting, 
carries a great ſuperiority over all the 
other nations of Europe ; the French have 
produced ſome good artiſts, but none that 
can be compared with the Italians. Eng- 
land has been very backward, for of a few 
of real genius, not all were born or edu- 
cated in this iſland. 


It is an art that can never arrive at any 
perfection, without much encouragement 
and expence : for who of individuals in 
this country will be at a very conſiderable 

expence 
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expence for works not excellent: a pain- 
ter's materials, comparatively ſpeaking, 
colt him nothing ; if he performs a bad 
work, which nobody buys, he loſes no- 
thing but his labour ; but this is not the 
caſe with the Statuary ; his block of mar- 
ble is a conſiderable expence to him; fo 
that ſome artiſts would be ruined with 
two or three failures ; this precludes much 
uſeful exerciſe; the painter tries many 
experiments on colours at a trifling coſt ; 
the ſculptor can try none; for as to work- 
ing in plaiſter, by way of ſtudying, it 
will never make an artiſt, for want of ex- 
erciſing the chiſſel; drawing with black 
lead will never produce a Titian, a Guido, 
or a Correggio. 

In order to produce good ſculptors, 
there ſhould be an academy for that pur- 
poſe alone; in which all artiſts, that had 
diſcoyered genius enough to raiſe ſtrong 
hope of future excellence, ſhould be al- 
lowed to ſtudy in marble at the expence 
of the fund : this would raiſe great ar- 
tilts; but at prefent none can ever be 


S 3 employed 
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employed in works that will admit of a 
diſplay of genius, but thoſe whoſe repu- 
tation is fixed; as they alone will run 
away with all the employment of the 
kingdom. 

Monuments are almoſt the only in- 
ſtance of much employment that will ad- 
mit of genius; chimney-pieces, if exe- 
cuted on a different ſtile from the mere 
orders of architecture, might do the ſame ; 
but by admitting tablets, you have baſſo 
relievos, which are ſomething, The for- 
mer are generally executed by artiſts of 
great note, and whoſe fame is fixt ; the 
latter are under the direction of mecha- 
nicks, mere marble cutters. As to pri- 
vate employment, there are very few in- 
ſtances; the nobility, and men of large 
fortunes, ſeck eagerly for antiques, but 
ſeldom employ the moderns, unleſs of 
very great note. Upon the whole, I 
think theſe are reaſons which account for 
our inferiority to the French and Italians 
in the art of ſculpture, in both which na- 


tions it has been much more encouraged. 
The 
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The following are the principal artiſts, 
whoſe works do us honour. 


WI L 3.0 MN; 


Aims in all his works at grace and 
beauty; he has in very few, if any, at- 
tempted the fierce ſtile of manly or pain- 
ful expreſſion. That his genins is more 
turned to the beautiful than the ſublime, 
will appear very evidently from contem- 
plating his principal works, He never 
exceeded the copies he took for lord Pem- 
broke, of the Venus de Medicis, and the 
Apollo of Belvidere, in which the deli- 
cacy is ſo great, as to do no flight honour 
to the abilities of the artiſt; the attitudes 


are alſo preſerved with much grace and 
elegance. 


RVS B RAC K. 


An artiſt of great abilities; his ex- 
preſſions are not only ſtrong but varied; 
with a boldneſs in the manner that never 

Be _- 1 fails 
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fails of ſtriking the ſpectator: at the 
ſame time, in the repreſentation of grace 
and female beauty he is not deficient. 


NOLLIKENS, 


Very ſtriking in his attitudes, and bold 
in his expreſſion, but his works too often 
want correctneſs. 


SCHEEREMAKER, 


Executed many works of a merit in- 

ferior to his genius; but his beſt pieces 
are proofs of his abilities. His expreſſion 
is animated and various. 


Theſe artiſts ſupport the character of 
the Engliſh ſchool; and from the atten- 
tion which has been given by his preſent 
Majeſty, to encourage this art with that 
of painting and architecture, by found- 
ing a royal academy; we may hope for 
a more numerous liſt with more Britiſh 
names in it. In this article, as well as 
painting, the Society for the encourage- 

ment 
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ment of arts, manufactures and com- 
merce, led the way by their premiums, 
and exhibitions ; they awakened the atten- 
tion of the publick to the fine arts; and 
kindled an emulation, which has fince been 
attended with ſuch excellent effects; but 
as patronage and encouragement are now 
in the hands that can beſt ſupport them, 
we have reaſon to hope, that the arts will 
be carried in this age to as high a degree 
of perfection, as they will ever attain in 
this country. 


LE T- 
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LETTER XXV. 
The Preſent State of Mvusick. 


N muſick the Italians have ſurpaſſed the 
1 reſt of Europe more than in any other 
art: France and Germany have produced 
a few painters that may be claſſed among 
the Italian maſters; but the muſicians of 
the firſt are deſpiſed every where but at 
home, and thoſe of the ſecond adopt prin- 
cipally the Italian manner. All Europe 

except France is ſupplicd by Italian muſi- 
cCians. And among the reſt, England en- 
ters ſo fully into that ſtile that we have 
no muſick but Italian; Handell indeed 
ſtruck out a manner of his own, hut it was 
a graft upon the Italian. 

That compoſer was a real and an origi- 
nal genius; ſome of his works have been 
admired with the ſincereſt applauſe in 
Italy; and in the bold, ſublime exertions 
of his arts, particularly in his chorus's, he 
is as great as imagination can conceive; 
but it is wholly in a ſtile peculiar to his 

| own 
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own ſchool. As a performer on the organ, 
his merit was undoubted. 


Since the death of that great man, we 
have been a mere colony from Italy ; all 
the great fingers that have figured on our 
theatres have been Italians, except a few 
good voices, proſtituted to the bawling of 
ballads to entertain the mob. By bor- 
rowing ſo freely from the Italians, by 
uſing no other muſic, and forming our- 
ſelves entirely upon that ſyſtem, we have 
carried muſic to as great a height as it is 
capable of reaching. We have numerous 
compoſers of our own, and other parts of 
the world, that make London their con- 
ſtant reſidence; and we have many of the 
beſt performers, both vocal and inſtrumen- 
tal, that Italy and Germany have produced, 


But there is a very conſiderable party 
in this country who ſtrenuouſly aſſert, 
that muſic died with Handell; the grave, 
and forcible ſtile of his Oratorios was that 
of nature, that the manner we have at 
preſent among us is the mere tricks of 
execution, that muſic being moſt prefer- 

| red, 
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red, that is moſt difficult to execute; the 


performers reputation for this trivial work, 
being more attended to, than making ſtrong 
impreſſions on the minds of the audience 


by the force of melody. There is ſome 


truth in theſe aſſertions, but that truth is 
carried to abſolute extravagance. Some 
pieces of muſic have certainly been pub- 
liſned (too many) in which the maſters 
have attended principally to the execution 
of the performers; and I readily allow, 
that a difficult and rapid execution is too 
much ſtudied in moſt of our performers ; 
but I can never agree, that the preſent 
muſic does nothing more than raiſe theſe 
quirks of execution. On the contrary, I 
think, that we have much new mu- 
fic, in which the compoſer addreſſes him- 
ſelf immediately to the paſſions, and with 


the utmoſt ſucceſs. And that this effect, 


which is the reſult of a real ſimplicity in 


the muſic, is not confined to the works of 


a few maſters; I mention numerous 
airs in favourite Operas, by maſters now 
living 1n Italy, which meet with the great- 


eſt 


| 
1 
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eſt applauſe at the Haymarket, in which 
nothing reigns but the moſt perfect eaſe, 
and the moſt native ſimplicity. This 
thews, that the taſte of the audience is by 
no means corrupt. 

But the truth is, the preſent ſtile of 
compoſing is in many inſtances that of ele- 
gant nature; in which eaſe and ſimplicity 
are moft happily mixed with more elabo- 
rate ideas. 

What are the Operas which have met 
of late years with the greateſt applauſe ? 
La Buona, Viglinola, and La Schiava. And 
it is worthy of remark, that theſe are 
both works of incomparable merit ; of 
ſuch native and genuine excellence, as to 
derive not their fame from the execution 
of the performers, or from any vitiated | 
taſte in the audience ; let the admirers of 
the older ſtile in muſic aſſert, that the 
compoſitions which they cry up, have more 
ſimplicity and more nature in them than 
we find in the airs of theſe Operas; the 
publick admiration of which in Italy, as 

well as in England, ſhews, that the pre- 
1 ſent 
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ſent taſte is pure, and by no means that 
child of frivolouſneſs, which ſome writers 
would have us imagine. 

Theſe Operas are not only ſtandard fa- 
vourites, but what are the airs in them 
the molt applauded ? Why thoſe that poſ- 
ſeſs every kind of merit: pieces ſo adapt- 
ed to pleaſe and delight the human mind, 
that they make the way immediately to 
the ſoul ; ſeizing the attention not of the 
connouſſeur only, but of the unlearned ear; 
and forcing admiration as much from thoſe 
who underſtand, as from others who do 
not underſtand muſic. Caro Amor, is in 
my humble opinion the greateſt effort of 
muſical genius, that ever iſſued from mor- 
tal man. Every note of this divine ſong, 
ſinks into the very ſoul: nothing is ſacri- 
ficed to execution ; all is plainneſs and fim- 
plicity, but it is the ſimplicity of the 
graces, and the plainneſs of the moſt lux- 
uriant imagination. This air alone is ſuf- 
ficient to retrieve the character of the age, 
from the aſperſions which frivolous writers 
have caſt on it; and the reception it meets 

with 
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with ſhews, that the audience have the 
taſte to diſcern genuine merit, and the 
feeling to applaud it. 

Ab quegli occbi, is another inſtance of 
amazing abilities in compoſition. Picci- 
ni was certainly inſpired when he ſet this 
air. If ever the true. comic powers of 
muſic were exerted in union with the moſt 
aſtoniſhing grace and elegance it is here ; 
ſuch amazing expreſſion in this ſtile was 
never known before. The muſic which 
accompanies 


Ah quegli occhi, 
And 
Non mi fate piu parlar; 
But above all, 
Non mi fate vergognar, 


is in the very higheſt ſtile of exquiſite ex- 
preſſion: and ſung either in the comic or 
pathetic has charms inexpreſſible. 


The 
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The air 
E pur bella la Cecchina 


Is incom parable. 


The duet Non ſcrivęſte, &c. has likewiſe 
uncommon merit: particularly | 


E un ſegno e quella : 


What amazing delicacy and elegance is 
found in 


Alla larga, &c. 


In which all the comic humour that can 


be infuſed in a compoſition is united with 
ſuch a maſterly ſtrain of expreſſion, as can 
no where be equalled. 


Theſe inſtances are ſufficient to ſhew, 


that the applauſe which theſe Operas 


meet with, and I dare aver will ever meet 
with in London, is owing to merit of the 
moſt undoubted ſtamp: not the modern 
tricks of thoſe muſicians, who ſacrifice 
every thing to execution, as we are told 
by ſome perſons, but founded on the no- 

bleſt 
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bleſt appeals to the moſt enlightened and 
feeling nature. 


But let it not be imagined, that I con- 
fine the merit of muſic in England to the 
works of a compoſer at Naples: Piccini 
is an immortal genius, who I prefer rea- 
dily to moſt other muſicians ; but let us 
not forget, that we poſſeſs a Giardini, a 
Bach, an Abel; three compoſers, whoſe 
merit is equally acknowledged in Italy as 
in England ; have publiſhed many works 


of the greateſt and rareſt beauty ; full of 


genuine taſte, and native elegance; their 


pieces are exertions of genius, that attack 
with powerful notes the heart of all that 


feel: but ſetting aſide the more laboured 
compoſitions, let me mention too flight 


efforts of Giardini's muſic, Yo: Amante, 


and Fido Spoſa, which are flight ſtrokes 


that diſplay the amazing elegance of his 


imagination. — It is unneceſſary to men- 
tion the performance of this artiſt on the 


violin ; all Europe allows him to be her 


firſt player on that inſtrument ; and is one 
inſtance, out of ſeveral, of the great heighth 
T — 10 
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to which this elegant art has attained in 
England. 


Pugnani is a compoſer of genuine me- 
rit; there is more originality in his works, 
than in thoſe of many performers that 
have pleaſed more. 


Guglielmi has publiſhed many works 
in England uncommonly pleaſing; there 


is a grace and eaſe i in his compoſitions that 


are ſtriking. 


Vento is the author of ſome pieces that 
do him infinite honour: throughout all 
his works there reigns a taſte and elegance 
which never were exceeded. His being 
the author of Caro Amor (though inſerted 
in an Opera of Piccini's) would alone have 
immortalized his name. 


Dr. Burney has publiſhed ſeveral works 
of genuine excellence: — He is original 
and learned, 


Dr, 


A nn,” 
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Dr. Arne has in ſeveral of his pieces 
diſplayed a pleaſing elegance of taſte, 
which has rendered him a favourite com- 
poſer with the publick : but I muſt not, 
in juſtice to the others I have nained, 
omit remarking, that this compoler too 


often borrows in a manner not wholly juſ- 
tifiable. 


There are many other muſicians whoſe 
works tend to prove, that the reflections 
caſt on the preſent age by ſeveral writers 
are illiberal and unjuſt; muſick in Eng- 
land is richly cultivated by men of taſte 
and genius; they addreſs themſelves to 
the paſſions; they make their way to the 
heart; and though ſome are too much in- 
clined to ſhew off in a brilliancy of exe- 
cution, yet are they, in other reſpects, 


_ equally proficient in the expreſſion of a 


noble and genuine fimplicity. Where 
can be found a greater fire of execution 
than in Giardini, but in his compoſitions 
are patlages of the pureſt taſte. 
Lou muſt excuſe, Sir, theſe criticiſms, 
they are the expreſſions of my own feel- 
T” 2 ings, 
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ings, not the dictates of a judge. I al- 
ways conſider muſick, as an art that ad- 
dreſſes itſelf to the paſſions ; if it does not, 
T think it worthleſs; and as ſuch, we have 
all a right to our criticiſms, as well as the 
moſt learned judge, 


I am, CC. 
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LET TU ARVA 
The Preſent State of GARDENING. 


P ITHERTO, Sir, I have treated of 
thoſe only among the fine arts, in 
which foreigners either rival or excel us; 
but in gardening (which in the noble ſtile 
we ſee it practiſed in England, ought cer- 
tainly to be ranked in the number of thoſe 
arts) this country far exceeds all Europe. 
The wonders of art which ſo ſurpriſed 
the laſt century in the deſarts of Ver- 
failles, are now viewed by Engliſhmen 
with the utmoſt indifference : their taſte 
is grown fo correct, and has taken its biaſs 
ſo immediately from beautiful nature, that 
they can fee no aim or end in ſtrait lines, 
and compaſs work. Walks, lawn, woods, 
water, hedges and trees all {quared, and 
cut into mathematical figures; or diſtort- 
ed into every form but that of nature. | 
This was the taſte in England in juſter 
ideas, confeſſedly however in imitation of 
the Chineſe, aroſe among us, and we had 


1 3 the 


— 
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the courage to lay aſide a taſte which was 
abſurd, though the child of many ages, 
and take hints from nature in the freeſt, 
to adopt them in the boldeſt manner. 

By a correct and maſterly imitation of 
chat great original of all the arts; we 
have undoubtedly carried gardening to 
ſuch an amazing pitch of excellence, that 
it would be prepoſterous to deny it the 
title of a /e art. It has been made ſuſ- 
ceptible of all the graces, pleaſure and 
inſtruction, that can ariſe from the hap- 
pieſt exertions of a creative imagination: 
its power is greater than thoſe of poetry 
or painting: it has both pain and pleaſure 
at command; and brings every object in 
nature into ſubordination, in producing 
the greateſt effects. A well invented gar- 
den has been compared, not unaptly, to 
an epic poem; and it is certainly the ori- 
ginal, of which painting pretends but to 
be the copy. Throughout its operations, 
it admits a variety that is aſtoniſhing, 
and in which none of the other fine arts 
are comparable to it. 


In 
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Inthis new walk of Genius Britain is 
unrivaled : the other nations of Europe 
have not dared to imitate her. She has 
carried the improvement into the remoteſt 
parts of her territories, almoſt into every 
village, before any other nation in Eu- 
rope has thought of emulating her in ſo 
great a career. They all yet form even 
new gardens by the line and compaſs, as 
if their peripatetic amuſements were only 
to teach their children mathematicks. 

The celerity with which this new 
taſte has ſpread through theſe kingdoms, 

does infinite honour to the ſenſe and feeling 
of the nation. No ſooner were a few 
| gardens executed upon the plan of nature, 
than the whole, with one voice, proclaim- 
ed the propriety of the idea, and the ſpirit 
of the imitation ; all the old remnants of 
thoſe barbariſms that had ſo long diſgraced 
the ifland ; all ponds in the ſhape of 
bricks, cuſtards, and baſons, all graſs 
plats, ſtruck with the compals ; all trees 
drawn up in battalia like cheſſmen; or 
clipt into monſters ; all theſe monſters of 
"0 4 grimace, 
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grimace, which had kept poſſeſſion of 
the world from the time of the firſt Ro- 
mans; and probably from the Afyrians 
themſelves ; all were at once diſcarded ; 
the reign of nature began; and man diſ- 
covered, that to imitate her in their gar- 
dens, was as neceſſary as in their poems, 
their pictures, their ſtatues, and their 
muſic. 

It has had ſome appearance of the 
rage of faſhion; and doubtleſs many 
perſons fell into the new taſte, that had 
not ſenſe enough to condemn the old, 
becauſe their neighbours did ; but it is a 
faſhion that will be as durable as the cha- 
racter of the nation ; we had a rage for 
Chineſe architecture, to the diſgrace of 
half the kingdom, but that monſter was 
the favourite but of a day, though fol- 
lowed at much expence ; true taſte regain- 
ed her empire; and we were preſently 
ready to laugh at, what we had lately fo 
much admired ; but the new mode of 
gardening has held ſome years, increaſes 

every 
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every day, and ſeems to have laid faſt 
hold on all, whoſe taſte and ideas can be 
reſpected by the multitude. 

Persfield, Hagley, the Leſſowes, Stow, 
Painſhill ! What exertions of genius are 
theſe, Persfield is the Illiad, Hagley the 
Anead, Stow the Geruſalemma Liberata 
of gardening. 

The extent of this noble ſyſtem of imi- 
tating nature, through the gardens of 
theſe kingdoms, has been immenſe; there 
is ſcarcely an incloſure in them, that has 
ever carried the name of gard-n, but what 
has undergone a thorough reform; every 
man is now ſenſible, that he has but one 
obje & to purſue ; to copy nature as exactly 
as the nature of his ground will allow ; 
or, in other words, to conceal art as much 
as poſſible. 

But this imitation of nature is not a 
wild, vague idea of perfection which does 
not exiſt ; or imitating that nature which. 
we ſee in every field; it conſiſts in giving 
the ground as ſtrong an appearance of a 


pleaſing 
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pleaſing landſcape as it will admit ; orna- 


menting it, but ever in ſubordination to 


the natural beauties: much is effected by 
mere lawning, inſtead of the diſagreeable 


boundaries of ſtrait hedges, meeting vou 
every five minutes; when a tract of land 
is uninterſected by lines, you command 


all the natural ſwells and falls, which being 
kept in a fine verdure, are of themſelves 
alone among the greateſt beauties of 
water. | 


To this principal obje& of lawn, the 


accompaniments are wood, water and 
buildings; the two former neceffary ; in 


the wood is but one rule, baniſh trait 


lines; whether the trees or in thick 
knots, or open ſtraggling ones, or whe- 
ther they are filled up with thickets of 
underwood, they are in every way agree- 
able With water it is the ſame; it muſt 
be an irregular lake or a river. With 
theſe three requiſites lawn, wood, and 


water, you cannot fail of having an a- 


greeable ſcene ; but to render it ſtriking 


and 
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and expreſſive, much art is neceſſary in 
the diſpoſition of the parts. Buildings 
here come firſt in; they are the rock on 
which moſt artiſts in this walk ſplit. 
The great point is to adapt them to the 
ſcene ; to make them ſeem a part of it, 


and neceſſary to finiſh its beauty. 


Rocks, are in thoſe ſcenes that are 


deſigned to produce the ſublime ; of ad- 
mirable uſe; but we have no inſtance in 


England of their being uſed with ad- 
vantage: the expence of them in a mag- 
nitude ſufficient to impreſs terror, or at 
leaſt awe, would I ſuppoſe be too great. 


The variety to be thrown into garden= 
ing, by uſing wood, water, lawn, and 
buildings with true taſte, we ſee in the ex- 
ertions of many gentlemen in England ; 
every expreſſion of which, painting, ſculp- 
ture, or poetry, are capable, are in their 
greater traits found in this art. You raiſe 
at your command the moſt gay and chear- 
ful ideas; you ſtrike him with wonder at 
the magnificence of your objects; you 

over- 
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overwhelm his faculties by the terror rait- 
ed by your ſublime ſcenes. You fink his 
ſoul in melancholy at your deſire. What 
can poetry or painting pretend to more ? 
Thoſe who talk of the inſtruction, the mora- 
lity, and ſo forth, conveyed by the fine arts, 
ſpeak with the taſte only of mathemati- 


cians: the end of the arts is to pleaſe— 


their means deluſion. They addreſs the 
paſſions; they ſpeak to the heart, and all 
their exertions ought to tend, by what- 
ever means, whether the ſublime or the 
beautiful, at laſt 


To take the priſon'd ſoul, 
And lap it in Elyſium. 


But what have morals, religion, know- 
ledge or inſtruction to do in this plan? 
What do they produce, but ſuch monſters 
as Didactic poems pictures and ſta- 
tues of crucifixes and laſt ſuppers.— 
And in this idea, gardening, when in the 
hands of a maſter, enters with great force. 


But 


| 
| 
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But here I muſt remark, that unfortu- 
nately for the character of this art, it is 
made in numerous ſituations very different 
to ſpeak the ſame language: this is the 


reſult of employing publick gardeners in 


forming ornamented grounds : the va- 
riety we find in the other arts, is owing 
to the exertions of numerous geniuſes, 
each of whom ſtrikes out a ſtile and 
manner of his own. But theſe publick 
improvers, moſt of them of the ſame 
{chool, carry their own ideas into every 
man's ground that employ them ; the 
reſult of which is what we ſee throughout 
the kingdom, a ſameneſs that is intolera- 
ble. Here and there you ſee theſe artiſts 
execute a garden with incomparable {kill ; 
that is, their genius was peculiarly adapted 


to work upon ſuch ground. But when 


they come to what is eſſentially dif- 


ferent, then a ſameneſs mult inevitably 


be found. 
A ſtrong confirmation of this reaſoning 
is, that the fineſt, moſt natural, and moſt 
expreſſive. 
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preflive gardens in this kingdom, are thoſe 
which have been executed by the owners 
themſelves; who living conſtantly on the 
ſpot, and having aſſimulated their ideas 
to the place, conſidered all the parts with 
attention, and ſtudied in every ſpot the 
character of the ground, go to work with 
a taſte and ſpirit unrivalled. The Leſ- 
fowes, Hagley, Painſhill, and Persfield 
are all ſtrong inſtances of this. 


The great importance in this art of 


imitating nature cloſely, according to the 


genius of the place, may well be con- 
ceived, from conſidering the aſtoniſhing 
beauty and ſublimity of many ſpots that 
are now found as nature left them : ſome 
of them exquiſitely beautiful, but others 
more remarkable for the grandeur and 
ſublimity they contain. Many of theſe 


places, generally from the advantage of 


water, hill and rock in the utmoſt per- 
tection, exceed the moſt ſtudied produc- 
tions of art. Theſe places are the ſchools 
for a gardener to ſtudy in; there he ſhould 
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form his imagination with the view of 
the great expreſſion : the inferior parts of 
the canvaſs he will eaſily fill up. 


I am, dear SIR, 


Truly yours. 


LET- 
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% METAL 
SOCIETIES, ACADEMIES, c. 


H E Royal Society was for near a cen. 
tury the only one in England, which 
made any figure in the learned or the 
uſeful world. Paris has long boaſted her 
academies, for all the fine arts, the ſcien- 
ces, and for polite literature ; but London 
was confined to ſcience alone. In the 
preſent age, which has ſo generally been 
the period of improvement in this king- 
dom, new foundations have ariſen, the 
principal of which are, the Society for the 
Encouragement of Aris, Mauniactures and 
Commerce ; ſupported by private ſubſcrip- 
tions ; and the Royal Academy of Painting, 
Sculpture and Architecture, founded by his 
prelent Majeſty; I thall confine myſelf 
to making a few obſervations on the 
former, 

There is no inſtance in Europe of any 
private ſociety, ſupported only by its own 
contributions (Dublin, the father of them 

| all, 
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all, receives an annual grant from Parlia- 
ment) promoting, encouraging and re- 
warding all the arts, both uſeful and or- 
namental, with ſuch ſpirit, as we have 
ſeen in this. Agriculture, manufactures, 
commerce, the colonies, mechanics, arts 
of all ſorts, &c. &c. all have taſted the 
effects of their bounty. Their premiums 
and bounties have been extremely nume- 
rous, very liberally diſpenſed, and in ge- 
neral with judgment Some inſtances there 
are to the contrary, particularly the Land- 
carriage fiſh ſcheme; but the number is 
not great, and thoſe who look for a con- 
ſtant unfailing propriety of conduct, in 
any body of men, look for what never 
did, nor ever will exiſt. 

The annual ſubſcription of the mem- 
bers amounting to two guineas each, has 
enabled this fociety, ſince the year 1755, 
when they firſt gave premiums, to execute 
many publick ſervices of the moſt emi- 
nent kind, by munificent donations, to 
the amount of more than zhreeſcore theu- 


and pounds. 
U The 
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I be fine arts they have patronized with 
untemitted attention from the beginning 
of their inſtitution ; and with the greateſt 
judgment poſſible ; by ranking all claim- 
ants in claſſes according to their age, ſex 
and rank; and offering premiums for 
every ſort of drawing, and all the exer- 
tions that can be made in defign ; from the 
moſt ſimple fingle figures in the plaineſt 
ſtile, to the compoſition of hiſtoric paint- 
ings and landſcapes. There is ſcarcely a 
young artiſt in Britain, that has not re- 
ceived ſome benefit or other by this general 
encouragement. The ſame attention has 
been given to ſtatuary, and every branch 
of the art of ſculpture; this has formed 
a correct taſte, and kindled a ſpirited e- 
mulation among a vaſt number of young 
artiſts, who would otherwiſe have remain- 
ed without encouragement, and unknown. 

The impartiality with which the ſociety 
has ever diſtributed their premiums, is the 
foundation of that effect, their endeavours 
to be uſeful has been crowned with: all 


performances are ſent in, and their merits 
decided 
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decided without the artiſts being known ; 
nothing but a mark being fixed to each 
picture, drawing or ſtatue, with a cor- 
reſponding one ſealed up in a letter with 
the name; and the letters are not opened 
till the deciſion is paſt. This deciſive im- 
partiality is ever attended with the ſtrongeſt 


effect that can reſult from any encou- 


Tagement, 


In manufactures their meaſures have 
been equally ſenſible, and attended with 
great ſucceſs; numerous improvements 
have, under their patronage, been made 
in all forts of machines, that facilitate 
the various operations of weaving, knit- 


ting, ſpinning, &c. &c. and many new 


ones invented, which have been intro— 
duced in large into whole manufactories, 
Of theſe machines there is a large col- 
lection in the Repoſitory of the Society, 
Drawing patterns for various manufactures ; 
and new diſcoveries in thoſe ſciences, on 
which various fabricks depend, ſuch as 
chymiſtry, mineralogy, &c. come into 

U 2 their 
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their plan, and have been much accelera- 
ted by their bounties. 

In their attention to commerce and the 
colonies, they have acted with a truly 
munificent ſpirit, offering very conſide- 
rable premiums and bounties for the en- 
couragement of ſtaple commodities ; a- 
nong other inſtances, let me produce the 
railing vines in America, for raifins and 
wine: cinnamon; iron from black ſand ; 
pot ath ; pearl aſh; cochineal ; fturgeon ; 
raw fils; ſcammony; opium; ſilk graſs; 
ſafflower; logwood ; olive trees; aloes ; 
barilla; hemp, filk cocoons; raw filk, 
half a crown a pound; farſaparilla ; nitre; 
cobalt; provincial -gardens ; theſe and o- 
ther inſtances, in which they have offered 
conſiderable premiums, thew an extent 
and underſtanding in their views, which 
ao them no flight honour. 

This was a field that had been ſtrangely 
neglected by the legiſlature and the go- 
vernment ; for except {ome very inſuffici- 
ent bounties on the importation of tim- 
ber, hemp, pitch and tar, no meaſures 


had 
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had been taken to render the above-men- 
tioned articles, ſtaples in the colonies, 
which was an inexcuſable neglect, while 
the colonies were running into manufac- 
tures for want of better employment. In 
ſuch a ſeaſon, to give their attention to 
this very important object of national po- 
licy, and with ſuch effect, was an high 
{train of real patriotiſm. 

In agriculture alſo, there is the greateſt 
reaſon to congratulate this country, on 
the attention which the ſociety has given 
to almoſt all its operations: it has parti- 
cularly been ſolicitous to promote the cul- 
ture of madder, a dyeing root, for which 
we pay to Holland annually near two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds: five hundred 
pounds per annum have for fome years 
been appropriated. to this uſe, which is 
ſuch a princely encouragement, that J 
queſtion whether the annals of all the ſo- 
cieties in Europe can, united, produce ſo 
noble a teſtimony of munificence. No 
other object, in which information 1s re- 
ceived of expected advantage from fimilar 

U 3 ENCOUrazcs 
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encouragement, is neglected: wherever 
the ſociety apprehend they can, with any 
proſpect of ſuccels, interfere their endea- 
vours to render any object, any mode of 


culture, any new plant, general, they em- 


brace the occalion with eagernets, and pur- 
ſue it with unremitted ardor. A new 
graſs, called Burnet, was diſcovered un- 


der their auſpices, and it has been propa- 


gated in conſequence through all Europe : 


very many Engliſh farmers, of all claſſes, 


if we may believe Mr. Young's excellent 
work, his Tour through England, have 


adopted the culture, and found infinite uſe 


in it. Two ſorts of cabbages, which 
reſemble turneps, have been found out 
by the fame means, and been ſpread to 
great advantage through this kingdom. 
Theſe and ſimilar purſuits ſhew, that the 
attention of the fociety has rot only me- 
rit in the deſign, but alſo in the effect: 
nor are theſe the only inſtances to be pro- 
duced ; new food, and cheaper methods 
of fattening ſwine, have been diſcovered 3 
and many very ingenious trials publiſhed, 

to 
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to decide the diſtinct merits of the broad- 
caſt and drill huſbandry. 


But the object, in which they have been 
of moſt ſervice to agriculture, is the in- 
vention and perfecting ſeveral machines 
ſubſervient to it, which have proved of 
univerſal uſe : the ſociety have conſtantly 
oftered very conſiderable premiums for the 
invention of numerous implements of all 
kinds, and they have been attended with 
ſucceſs, much greater than could reaſonably 
have been expected. Among other inſtan- 
ces, let me name a windmill for threſhing 
corn, which with two men does the work 
of five and twenty; a plough that turns 
three furrows at once, with only the draft 
of four horſes ; and upon ſo fimple a con- 
ſtruction, and at the fame time fo ſtrong, 
as to be proper for the uſe of common 
farmers ; adraining plough fer graſs lands, 
which turns a furrow as clean as any ſpade 
12 inches deep, and as many wide, in the 
molt neat and maſterly manner. A ma- 
chine for ſlicing turneps, in order to feed 
neat cattle, which does many tons in a few 

U 4 hours 
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hours. A machine for cutting chaff, by 
means of which, thoſe counties where 
chaff cutting is not common, may have 
the advantage of the practice, without 
their labourers being accuſtomed to the 
work. A double trenching plough, which 
ſtirs land a foot deep, burying the turt. 
Several drill ploughs, which perform all 


the works of ploughing, fowing and har- 


rowing, at one and the ſame time: ſome 
of theſe ploughs are complex and expen- 
ſive, but others ate ſtrong, fimple, and 
cheap ; and ſeveral horſe hoes of a pecu- 
liar conttruction adapted to hoeing, be- 
tween the rows of corn and turneps. A 
variety of hand mills for grinding corn, 


&c. &c. 


Now, Sir, you may caſily conceive, 


that ſuch a repoſitory of moſt original and 
uſeful machines, open to the inſpection of 
all the world that comes to London, can- 
not fail of being of moſt important uſe 
to the agriculture of this kingdom. That 
they have really been attended with ſuch 
effects, we know by the great number 
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made from them, and ſent to all parts of 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and the Plan- 


tations. 


But theſe are not the only efforts made 
by the lociety for advancing their coun- 
try in general improvement. In mecha- 
nics they have offered conſiderable pre- 
miums; among other objects, for an en- 
gine for poliſhing plate glaſs, &c. and had 
a model ſent of one, which for ſimplicity 
and ingenuity of invention 1s equal to any 
thing of the Kind ever diſcovered. A 
madder mill; a machine for extracting 
water out of ſhips; fire engines; mills, 
&c. &c. and in moſt of the'e articles 


they have met with great ſucceſs. 


They allo contributed OO to- 
wards feveral ſurveys of counties; and 
thro' their patronage ſome maps were 
publiſhed, that do no {light honour to their 
caule. | 


Other ſocieties, in different cities of 
Europe, have been employed in fimilar 
undertakings, though none in ſuch exten- 
five ones as theſe ; but what is peculiar 

to 
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to that of London, is the ſpirit with which 
they proſecute whatever they adopt. Their 
ſubſcription amounts to between three and 
four thouſand pounds a year, which ena- 
bles them to be extremely liberal in their 
rewards, and to throw out premiums with 
a munificence that is truly noble. 

But before I conclude, allow me, Sir, 
to remark, that the great reputation gain- 
ed by this body of patriots throughout all 
Europe and America ; the numerous bene- 
fits they have done their country ; and the 
liberality with which they have proſecuted 
ſo many undertakings,—all this effected 
with fo ſmall a ſum as three or four thou- 
ſand pounds a year; what a ſatire is this 
upon ſo many monarchs in poſſeſſion of 
the revenues of kingdoms, and yet do no- 
thing of this ; or at leaſt make contemp- 
tible efforts. What likewiſe are we to 
ſay to our parliaments, who in threeſcore 
years have granted above five hundred 
millions of money, and yet forgotten the 
objects now in the ſociety's view! Who 
at this day, after ſeeing ſuch great exerti- 

ons 
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ons in that reſpectable body of individuals, 
have never granted a ſhilling to promote 
their publick ſpirited views ! 

As I have ſaid thus much in praiſe of 


the ſociety, I ſhall mention one circum» 


{tance, in which they have been ſtrangely 


_ deficient ; I mean, the not publiſhing their 


tranſactions, without this eſſential attend= 
ant of ſuch an inſtitution, all the good 
they do is partial : if they diſcover a new 
machine uſeful in manufactures or agri- 
culture; if they are informed of methods 
of accelerating the work in our fabrics, 
or in the cultivation of the earth; what- 


ever knowledge they gain, or acquiſition 


they make—in order to its being attended 
with general utility, it ſhould be made 


- publick ; the very mention of this requi- 


ſite is ſufficieat ; the propriety of it muſt 
ſtrike every one, and the known practice 
of all other ſocieties ſhews the univerſal 
opinion and practice. But inſtead of act- 
ing in this manner, the ſociety publiſhes 
nothing regularly; firſt in one news- 
paper, then in another; now in a maga- 

Zine, 
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zine, then in a pamphlet; one year in 
one book, then in another; and in none 
with regularity ; in a word, no publica- 
tion includes their tranſactions, none con- 
tains plates and deſcriptions of all their 
machines : the publick in all parts of the 
Britiſh dominions, London only except- 
ed, are in 1gnorance of their tranſactions. 
This is the greateſt blemiſh in the inſtitu- 
tion ; and a fatal one it is; much is it to 
be wiſhed, that they would go back to the 
year 1755, and in regular order publith a 
ſhort narrative of cach year's proceedings; 
with all the memoirs at large, as they 
have honoured ; and plates with deſcrip- 
tions of all the machines they have ac- 
quired, in conſequence of bounties or pre- 


miums. Such a work, hercafter conti- 


nued according to materials, would be an 
ample and laſting teſtimony of the utility 
of the inſtitution, and render the effects 
of it far more beneficial than at preſent. 


Fam, SIR, 
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LE T. T5 AXAVEL 
The Preſent State of the THEATRE. 


T has been more than once ſaid, f 
? 55 1 you would fludy the tofle of a people re- 
: fort to their theatres; and there is ſome 
juſtneſs in the idea; for a poliſhed refined 
people, will be fo in their theatric enter- 
2 tainments, and barbariſm will allo be ſeen 
on the ſtage, in a nation backward in ge- 
4 neral improvements. 


The theatres in London contain as 
faithful copies of the manners of our 
3 people, as can any where be found in the 
4 world. This merit muſt be kept diſtinct 
Z from that of being ſupported by the pro- 
ductions of great original genius. Our 
ſtage has been repreſented unfairly at a low 
ebb, becauſe we have not writers equal to 
Shakeſpeare, Johnſon, Congreve,. &c. 
but the great merit poſſgſſed at preſent of 
ſo many ple ys, being true and real tranſ- 
cripts of the preſent manners, ought to 

exempt it from this general reproach. 
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1 readily agree, that the age has pro- 


duced very few theatrical writers of great 
and genuine merit ; few of thoſe original 
genius's that exhibit worlds of their own; 
but this is not peculiar to the ſtage, we 
feel the ſame want in every branch of 
poetry. 
That the dittinction above made is juſt, 
we may ſee by the ſuperior merit of our 
comic to our tragic writers; the latter is 
a walk of compoſition, which requires the 
true original, poetic fire; but the former 
meet with great ſucceſs, by the mere 
painting of common characters, provided 
it be executed with wit or humour. We 
have in this age good writers of comedy, 
yet make not the leaſt pretenſion to poe 
try. A quick and penetrating eye in diſ- 
cerning the diſtinctions of character—a 
talent at catching the ridiculous ſide of 
every one; with ſome humour to dreſs 
them up in the comic taſte, and a little 
invention for the detail of incidents and 
plot ; theſe qualities are not difficult to be 
found; and we accordingly ſee comedies 
brought 
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brought on the ſtage, almoſt every win- 
ter, that have a good ſhare of merit in 
them, deſcribing the humours and com- 
plexion of the times. 

The {tage in this age can fail thro' the 
mere want of genius, never of encourage- 
ment; for no branch of writing, nor 
the practice of any of the arts, is near 
ſo profitable as exertions in this way. 
Great merit is ſure of a moſt ample re- 
ward: for a play that takes tolerably, 
will pay the author fix or feven hundred 
pounds, ſometimes more; and we have 
ſeen a fertile muſe entertain the town with 
two or three in a winter: hence the 
{tage is the Peru of the Engliſh, as well 
as of the French poets. And as the pub- 
lick decide, the poet is ſure of having 
his reward proportioned to his merit. 
This is very different in other branches 
of literature, and the arts. While ſuch 
a ſyſtem of reward is in being, the pub- 
lick ought never to find fault with ma— 
nagers, on account of a paucity of ex- 
cellent original plays; fince nothing but 


A Want 
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a want of gerius in the writers can oc- 
caſion it. 

The theatrical entertainments of this 
age in general have much merit, in paint- 
ing the manners of the time; in a gene- 
ral urbanity of compoſition, in decency, 
and in elegance. In a word, the national 


character is ſupported on the theatres with 


honour : they yield an entertainment that 
would not diſgrace the politeſt times, or 
the moſt {elect audience. The vices and 


follies of the age are laughed at in an eaſy 


liberal manner ; and ſubjects improper for 
the {tage are baniſhed from it, tho' they 
yet continue to diſgrace ſome of the Eu- 
ropean theatres. The muſic is pleaſing, 
{ſome of it good. The performers have 
merit, The ſcenery of numerous pieces 


magnificent ; the dreſſes admirable ; and 


the drawing, tho' by no means equal to 
that of the opera, is ſeldom offenſive, but 
has ſometimes much merit, All theſe 


_ circumſtances conſpire to render the thea- 


tres of London an entertainment ſuperior 
to moſt ſimilar ones in Europe :— and the 


managers 
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managers are enabled to make greater ex- 
ertions than any where elſe to be met with, 
from the prices of the ſeats being double, 
treble, and quadruple what they are in 
other countries. 

In reſpect of performers, this age has 
been infinitely more fertile than any one 
known in Britain. Garrick is a great and 
a truly original genius, having arrived at 
that amazing degree of excellence, that 
would conſecrate him to immortality in 
any art or profeſſion ; for, on duly conſi- 
dering the characters that have been left 
of the performers famous in other periods 
of dramatic hiſtory, we may venture to 
aſſert, that none have equalled him by 
many, very many degrees. His univerſa- 
lity of imitation, graſping alike both co- 
medy and tragedy, and being equally ex- 
cellent in both, is an inſtance no other 
actor ever yielded. His original perform- 
ance of the characters in Shakeſpeare, 
threw a luſtre on the works of that ama- 
Zing genius, which they would otherwiſe 
never have been ſeen in. 


* Mr. 
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Mr. Quin, Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Cib- 


ber, Mrs. Yates, Mr. King, and various 


other performers, have contributed to ſup- 
port the character of theatric merit. Up- 
on the whole, the ſtage has been trod by 
actors and actreſſes of undeniable abilities; 
and ſuch as have merit ſuperior to thoſe 
of any other period. 

I ſhall conclude this letter with a few 
remarks on the theatrical writers, that 
have made the greateſt figure in this age. 


CO LM AN. 


The great merit of this writer's pieces, 
is the reſemblance which we conſtantly 
find between his characters and thoſe of 
common life. In his plots he is ſeldom 
original, but has much merit in his way 
of treating them. His greateſt ſucceſs 
was with the Jealous Wife ; in which there 


are numerous diverting incidents, ſome 


character, and a ſprinkling of wit. Poly 
Honeycomb has merit; and the Mufical Lady 
ridiculed with a good deal of humour, a 

foible 
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foible that gained daily ground among the 


pretended admirers of mukic. 
CA RLFCK 


Has infinite merit in all his theatric 
pieces: there 1s a vein of genuine humour, 
of eaſy wit; a quick conception of cha- 
racter, a moſt happy expteſſion of it, and 


as much invention as is neceſſary to ſet all 


off to the beſt advantage. Lethe, the 


Lying Valet, Mijs in her Teens, Doll Snip, 


The Male Coquette, and the Clan ſeſtine 
Marriage, with ſeveral {lighter efforts of his 
muſe, all prove the juſtneſs of this charac- 
ter. Never did any writer catch a more 
lively idea of the characters of mankind, 
than this moſt entertaining writer. Nor 
are theſe pieces the only ones in which he 
has greatly excelled ; beſides various mit- 
cellaneous poems, he is the author of nu- 
merous epilogues and prologues, ſo ama- 
zingly full of wit and humour, that no- 
thing have ever pleaſed an audience more ; 
nor did ever greater applauſe attend the 
more profeſſed works of greater attention 

X 2 "mn 
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and care, than theſe ſlighter efforts of ge- 
nuine wit. | 


HOADLEY 


The Suſpicious Huſband is the beſt co- 
medy that has been produced in this age ; 
pity that the author ſhould have confined 
his talents to the compoſition of a ſingle 
work. It diſplays in the ſtrongeſt man- 
ner the true laughable comic ftile ; the 
lively ſpirited original character ; fertility 
incident; and animated conduct, which 
keeps the attention of the audience on the 
wing, and commands never-failing ap- 
plauſe. The only fault in the play is, the 
reſemblance of the character of Strictland 
to that of Kitely. 

. 

Some of the pieces of this writer have 
undoubted merit: his greateſt excellence 
is in the conduct of a plot: his comedies 
are full of what the French call le jeux de 
theatre; this has a fine effect in quicken- 
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ing the attention of the audience : nor is 
Mr. Murphy at all wanting in character; 
he introduces the faſhionable follies in well 
delineated characters, and ſome of them 
original. The Way to keep bim, and All 
in the wrong, are his moſt capital perfor- 
mances. | 


BICKERSTAFEF. 


Has had the honour of introducing a 
new ſpecies of theatric entertainment on 
our ſtage, of which the idea is taken from 


the French Ballats : muſic is introduced 


in the moſt agreeable manner poſſible; 
and in the Maid of the Mill, it is excel- 
lent muſic ; the ſucceſs that piece has met 
with, ſhews, that the mere Engliſh audi- 
ence can reliſh other compoſitions than a 
Scotch ballad, if it is laid before them; 
but the popularity of thoſe in a vulgar 
ſtile, ariſes from continued efforts to pleaie 


the gallery, 


X 3 | CU M- 
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CUMBERLAND. 


There is 2 bold freedom, and a ſtrength 


of painting in the characters of this gen- 


tleman's comedies, that make them much 


more entertaining on the ſtage than in the 
clot. His originality is an undoubted 
merit, 
b V 

Is perhaps the trueſt portrait painter 
which our country has produced ; his 
pieces are all juſt tranſcripts from the man- 


ners of the age, caught with infinite 


quiskneſs, and expreſſed in the happieſt 
war of nature and truth. That he 
is an ..mirable W of ridicule can ne—ͤ 
ver be denied; and the vein of wit that 
runs through his pieces, is rich and lux- 
uriant. | 

There are other theatric writers of me- 
rit, but theſe ſupport very well the repu- 
tation of the age, and generally entertain- 
118 ny ſcaſon with ſome new piece, to 
laugh faſhionable follies out of counte- 
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„ r 


2 Preſent State of Patronage among the 


Great ; Men of LETTERS, ARTISTS, 
Sc. their REWARDS. 


TI preſent ſtate of patronage and 
literary reward in this country is a 
ſubject fo delicate, that I did not intend 
to touch on it in the preſent correſpond- 
ence ; but you requeſt it with ſo much 
earneſtneſs, that I ſhall not deter it longer. 
In all ages of the world, thole princes 
who have gained the greateſt reputation, 
are ſuch as moſt patronized authors, and 
the arts. This is not to be wondered at, 
for the gates of the temple of fame being 


in their cuſtody, it is not ſurpriſing, that 


they ſhould molt readily admit tuch : 


were molt favourable to their caule. ug 


_ patronizing quality among princes, has 


even had the effect of charity, to cover a 
multitude of fins: no white-wather equals 
d poet or hiſtorian. 


X 4 Indeed 
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Indeed, the Abbe du Bos has taken 
great pains to ſhew, that patronage and 
encouragement have never done any thing 
more than reward abilities already confeſ- 
ſed, but never was able to create new 
ones, or even be the cauſe of their appear- 


ing. The hiſtory of the learned ages, 


both among writers and artiſts, it muſt be 


confeſſed, is oddly circumſtanced ; for it 


muſt be admitted, that the men whoſe 
iame for writing or practiſing the fine arts, 
has been carried the higheſt, lived and 
even publiſhed ſome of thoſe great works, 
which have handed down their names 
with ſuch eclat. But then it muſt on the 
contrary be admitted, that the rewards 
they met with for their firſt works, proved 
the greateſt incentive to them in the pro- 
duction of ſucceeding ones; and the ex- 


ample brought forth many others, that 


would without it probably never have ex- 
iſted. It is therefore by no means juſt to 
aſſert, that patronage and encouragement 
have done little for learning and arts, ſince 
we may naturally attribute much to their 


influence; 
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influence; and probably more than has 


been apparent, for profit may have been 
the inſtigation to performances which have 
ended in fame. 

We have three patrons in England, the 
king, the nobility, and the publick in 
general the bookſellers; the two firſt to 
inſure themſelves fame; the laſt to gain 
profit. It is ſome ages ſince the Crown 
has been the patronizer of literature. 
Charles the Firſt, munificently protected 
the arts; and Cromwell gave penſions to 
ſeveral uſeful writers. From his days to 
the preſent, we have not had a ſovereign 


that cared two-pence, whether his ſubjects 


abounded with ſuch writers as Pope, Switt, 
and Addiſon, or ſuch as Oldmixon, Ralf, 
and Settle. I ſhould however except his 


preſent majeſty, who has given more re- 


wards to merit than half a ſcore of his 


predeceſſors but I muſt remark, that the 
ſyſtem of patronage requires more than a 


few penſions to a ſelect party; they ſhould 


to 
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to keep up the emulation of the whole 
body of writers. | 


Since his preſent majeſty's acceſſion, 
there have becn ſeveral writers of merit 
rewarded. It may not be improper 
to mention on this occaſion Mr. Hume, 


the hiſtorian; who, from a very private 


fortune, has been thrown to affluence by 


ſeveral very lucrative poſts. Dr. Cambell, 


the beſt politician of the age, and one of 
our moſt uictal writers, has obtained a 


poſt in tue American department. The 
Rev. Mr. Horne, cn the credit of his three 


tragedics. and a little pclitics, has obtained 
a penſion. Laſtly, Dr. Johnſon, has been 
raiſed by the ſame hand, from a ſtate by 
no means cquai to his merit. 

Theſe are inſtances which in general do 
honour to the royal bounty, eſpecially as 
it 15 among a people, who have not ſeen 
ſuch in the memory of the oldeſt man, to 
ſpeak in the ſtile of a vulgar proverb. 
But let me remark, that this patronage 
proceeds not on the plan of Lewis XIV. 
who gave handicme penſions it is true to 

a few 
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a few great writers, but he alſo extended 
his bounty to others tho' in a ſmaller de- 
gree ; many authors were on his eſtabliſh- 
ment of literature, at 40, 50, Bo, and 
100 l. a year; by which there was a gra- 
dation allowed to merit, that could not 
but encourage it. 

In England, the writers that are in 
want of fuch inconſiderable penſions, 
are too apt to dip into very dirty work, 


and render themſelves in politicks obnox- 


ious, not to the court alone, but to all 
moderate and diſcerning men; this con- 
duct would leſſen the number of thoſe, 


to whom a royal bounty would be given 


with general approbation ; and reduce the 
writers, who really ſhould be patronized 
by a monarch, who has ſhewn himſelf a 
friend to literature and the arts, to a 
number inconſiderable; ſo that great 
fame of patronage might be gained at a 
{mall expence. 

But here I cannot omit remarking, that 
nany very ingenious men, who through 
jeceſſity are driven to the preſs for a ſub- 

ſiſtence, 
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ſiſtence, and who fall in conſequence into 
a proſtitution of their abilities, are very 
often rather to be pitied than condemned. 
The fault is more in their fortune than 
themſelves; for the man who lives by his 
pen, and perhaps but ſparingly, muſt ap- 
ply it to the moſt profitable purpoſe: here 
ſhould come in royal patronage, to offer 
examples of reward to thoſe, who, in that 
ſituation, inftead of falling into the loweſt 
views of bookſellers, have publiſhed with 
an eye to reputation as well as profit; or 


at leaſt kept free from the dirty ex- 


ertion of literature. Men whoſe ne- 
ceſſities bring them to write for bread, 
ſhould on their firſt publications that diſ- 
play real talents, be ſought out, and by 
means of ſma!l annuities, kept from an 


entire dependance on bookſellers; their 


talents would ever after be dedicated to ſub- 
jects and exertions that would probably 
increaſe their reputation, inſtead of falling 
into the contraries ; and genius's might be 
thus ſaved, and given with luſtre to the 
world, who, but for ſuch aſſiſtance, would 


never 
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never have been known, nor ever deterved 

to be regarded. | 
Whatever the occaſion is, that brings a 

man to depend on his literary talents tor 


ſubſiſtence, it is much but, on the entering 


his career, he produces ſome work the 
effect of thought and leiſure, which has 
a merit ſuperior to his following produc- 
tions, the efforts of hunger and haſte : 
it ſurely would be doing ſociety in general 
no ſlight favour to ſtep in, and turn ſuch 
a man's talents into the production of 
uſeful works, inſtead of letting them fall 
the prey of a bookſeller, to be proftituted 
to the loweſt purpoſes. And if none were 
in this manner patronized but ſuch as diſ- 
covered real abilities, the expence would 
be very trifling. : 

It is impoſſible, that any perſon can 
bring up their children with views of eſta- 
bliſhing them in the trade of an author : 
accident or caprice fill that whole corps. 
Young fellows of ſome education, but no 
profeſſion, and leſs fortune: country ſchool- 
maſters, that are ambitious of ſhining in 

8 the 
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the capital inſtead of their ſchools, and 
various accidents, bring theſe men to know» 
that profit is made by writ.ng ; and when 
poverty impels them to exert an induſtry 
in ſomething to preſerve them from low 
employments, or from ſervitude, they 
commence authors; much to be pitied ; 
and hardly to be condemned, even for 
| ſucceflive meanneſs, which too often 
ſprings from neceſſity. 

Many in the herd deſerve encouragement; 
a ſupport to keep them from ſuch a depen- 
dance on their pen, as to take time and choice 
in their compoſitions. The honour of Eng- 
liſh literature require this attention; we 
ſhould ſee the effects in the publication of 
many good books, inſtead of numerous 
bad ones. That there is real genius in this 
claſs cannot be doubted, for moſt of the 
works of this age, which will be read in 
the next with pleaſure, and probably live 
as long as the Engliſh language, are the 
productions of authors who wrote, I will 
not ſay for bread, though ſeveral inſtances 


would 
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would allow it, but certainly for an in- 


Come. 


It is no ſlight reproach to the patronage 
of this time, that Mr. Smart ſhould be in 
priſon for a ſmall debt. 

Some of the nobility have exerted them- 
ſelves in favour of needy genius, with an 
attention and ſpirit that do them honour. 
Several of our peers are poſſeſſed of fuch 
great eſtates, and the preſentation to ſo 
many hvings, that they, independantly of 
any publick offices, have it much in their 
power, now and then, to do a generous 
action in this walk. The money is ſure- 
ly better ſpent than at Newmarket, or the 
Gaming-table. But thoſe of the number 
that are in great poſts have cafier and larger 
means of being patrons; and ſome of 
them make a laudable uſe of ſuch oppor- 
tunities. | 

The public in general may be called the 
patron, when authors, make their appeal, 
either in printing by ſubſcription, or pub- 
liſhing on their own account; and all things 
conſidered, this is much the moſt liberal 

| manner 
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manner of making a man's literary abih- 
ties the means of maintaining him; for in 
this way the author remains perfectly in- 
dependant, and is pretty ſure of being en- 
couraged proportionably to his fair merit. 
This was the method that Pope took to 
raiſe an income; Churchill practiced it 
with great ſucceſs; but a great lawyer, 
now alive, carricd it before his promotion 
to an amazing degree of profit. 

The idea, that books printed for authors 
| ſeldom have fair play through combinati- 
ons of bookſellors, I do not apprehend to 
be juſt, except with works of ſmall value; 
ſuch a combination to throw cold water 
on theſe books, would be able to prevent 
the ſale of an indifferent work, but could 
never damp that of one whoſe merit was 
really great. The publick will have good 
bocks in ſpite of twenty trades, 


It is much to be regretted that authors 
are not thus ſupported, for then the world 
would be plagued with few bad books, 
which are carried off at preſent by the arts 
of the trade; and they would be ſure when 

they 
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they compoſed books of great merit, to 
be much better paid for their trouble than 
they are at preſent. But this ſyſtem could 
never be completely executed, unleſs there 
was a publick inſtitution or office, where 
books could be printed on the account of 
the authors, and fairly ſold. 


As to ſubſcriptions, they have fallen in- 
to a diſcredit, becauſe uſe has been made 
of them for books that have no merit — 
mere jobs to raiſe contributions without 
a pretence at merit ; but when an author, 
who has been for ſome time known ſuc- 
ceſsfully to the publick, propoſes a ſub- 
ſcription, he generally in this country meets 
with a beneficial one. 

As to bookſellers, they muſt be conſi- 
dered in two lights; firſt treating with 
authors of conſiderable reputation, who 
have other means of ſupport beſides the 
pen; and ſecondly, with thoſe whoſe ab- 
ſolute dependance is on their writings. 
With the former, I ſhall readily aſſert 
them to be the moſt munificent patrons 
by far, that the learned meet with in this 

+ | Country. 
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country, It is true, the publick buying 
15 the foundation of this ; but ſtill the ſpi- 
rit and activity with which they proſecute 
their trade, puſhes a much greater fale 
than otherwiſe would happen, and enables 
them conſequently to give the author more 
conſiderable emoluments for his manu- 
ſcripts. What conſiderable ſums have 


been received by a Littleton; a Robert- 


ſon; a Hume; a Campbell; a Burn; a 
Young ; a Sterne; &c ! Sums which have 
amounted in value, at leaſt, to a mode- 


rate penſion from the crown; and this is 


a ſpecies and degree of encouragement, 
not to be found in many other countries 
where literature is much cultivated, 


This patronage of the bookſellers, or, 
more properly ſpeaking, this trade be- 
tween them and the authors, leaves the 
latter perfectly independant on the for- 
mer ; as the ſale is of a commodity, which 
if one does not buy another will; he alſo 
enjoys 2 conſiderable advantage, without 
being indebted either to the Crown or the 
Great; in a word, depending merely on 

his 
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his merit and the publick : this is a ſitu- 
ation full of charms to an high ſpirited 
genius, who wiſhes to rely on himſelf, not 
others: and it muſt inſpirit him to exert 
all his talents in producing works, that 
ſhall at the ſame time increaſe his fame, 
and add to his profit. Of all other 
methods of authors being recompenced, 
this is the moſt honourable, and to him 
the moſt ſafe, eaſy, and independant. 
Such a writer (and yet I have heard them 
claſſed with authors who ſcribble for 


| bread) I muſt eſteem in a more creditable 


poſt, than one who receives a penſion 
from the crown. 

The advantages however which litera- 
ture reaps from authors of merit, being 


able to ſupport themſelves in more afflu- 


ence than their private fortune will allow, 
by means of ſelling their works to book- 
ſellers, is beyond all compariſon more im- 
portant than any thing attending the pa- 
tronage of the great. A few of our nobi- 
lity have, it is true, promoted ſome wri- 
ters of merit, eſpecially clergymen, by 

"Fi | giving 
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giving them livings; but the whole a- 
mount either of the value, or the benefit 
received by literature in general is trivial, 
in compariſon with the noble effects that 
have flowed from the patronage of book- 
ſellers; I uſe that term, purpoſely to thew 
that I think it merits it, as well as the 
trifling and ſometimes inviduous conduct 
which gives it to kings and the nobility. 
In the reign of queen Anne, we had 
ſeveral noblemen whoſe merit as patrons 
was undeniably great; at the head of 
theſe was lord Somers, who never neg- 
leted any opportunity of promoting and 
rewarding writers of merit : he had great 
diſcernment, and no leſs benevolence and 
humanity : he found out authors of genius, 
however obſcured by narrow circumſtan- 
ces, and never failed uſing every means to 
enrich and encourage them. The ſuc- 
ceeding miniftry of lords Oxford and Bo- 
lingbroke made, in this reſpect of coun- 
tenancing men of letters, ſome amends for 
the political miſchiefs they brought upon 
their country. To their honour we muſt 


allow, 
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allow, that the learned, both Whigs and 
Tories were countenanced, and many re- 


 warded very genteely for their abilities 


in the republick of letters. Was an au- 


thor, of twice the wit and parts of Swift, 


now to give himſelf half the airs of that 
famous poet, with the miniſters of ſtate 
of theſe days, he would be turned out of 
doors ; but the Oxford miniſtry, with all 


their faults, paid an attention to literature, 


which would be ſufficient to cover a mul- 
titude of fins. 


But kings and princes are inexcuſable, 
when they do not protect and reward men 
of genius: let them reflect on the cha- 


racers of Auguſt. and Lewis XIV. Could 


any thing but the encouragement of all 


ingenuity, of all genius, of all applica- 
tion; could any thing elſe have gained 
them ſuch maturity of fame? Their po- 
litical actions were not only faulty; they 
were deteſtable; yet notwithſtanding the 
blackeſt traits of character, do we find 
them handed down to us as the greateit of 
monarchs. This is the reſult of well re- 

Þ- 9 warding 
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warding thoſe who can alone confer im- 
mortality. Surely therefore monarchs 
ſhould through ſelf-intereſt, if from no 
other motive, give a liberal encourage- 
ment to the arts, ſciences, and literature; 


as a true road to that fame which is fo 
flattering even to them, 
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LETT KR INT 
A Catalogue of the moſt celebrated WRI“ 
TERS of the preſent Age, with Remarks 
on their WoRKS. 
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F literature in general may be 
ſaid to flouriſh in England in this 
age, I believe you will not deny ; but I 
have not met with any accurate idea of 
this part of its merit drawn from ſuch a 
review, as is neceſſary to be given of the 
authors, on whoſe works the national re- 
putation moſt depends. It is for this 
reaſon I ſhall here lay before you a cata- 
logue of the principal ones, with a few 

remarks on their works. 


ENS” ONE OR If MEI DS 


ALE EN IDE. 


Beſides ſeveral phyſical works of repu- 
tation, he publiſhed ſome poems that do 
him great honour. In his Pleaſures of - 
Imagination are ſome noble and true ſtrokes 
of poetry ; and his Odes are read with 

general pleaſure. 
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. 


I ſhall not heſitate to aſſert, The New 
Bath Guide to be the work of the moſt 
humour that this age has produced : the 


vehicle of the wit is original ; his cha- 


racters admirably touched ; the meaſure 
of the verſe excellently adapted to the 
ſubject, and the incidents and deſcriptions 
worked up to a pitch of the ridiculous, 
that cannot fail of raiſing continued rifi- 
bility, The other poems he has publiſhed 
are of much inferior merit. 


AR MS T RON S. 


A writer of ſome reputation, but has 


too much affectation of peculiarity to lay 


ihe foundations of mature fame. 


B A K E R. 


His philoſophical works are read with 
general approbation throughout Europe, 


particularly the following; 


1. The 
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7. The microſcope made eaſy, 1742, 
8vo. 


2. An attempt towards a natural hiſtory 
of the Polype. 

3. Employment for the microſcope, 8yo. 
1753. 


BARE T 1 1 


Has written a variety of works on Italian 
literature, which are well known; beſides 
his travels, which have not the merit ex- 
pected from them: there is no entertain- 
ment to the reader to know, whether 


ſignior Baretti thought a cook-wench at 


an inn was ugly or croſs; whether his 


company in a ſtage coach were men or 


women, fat or lean, ſurly or agreeable; 
whether the ſailors on ſhip board cut coarſe 
jokes with him; or, in fine, all the mi- 
nutiæ of a long journey among Spaniſh 
mule drivers, or walking pilgrims, which 


ſeem to have been the beſt company he 


kept in Spain. It is aſtoniſhing, that 


travellers ſhould think the world fo ex- 


tremely 
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tremely intereſted in every thing foreign, 
as to read travels with avidity, that let 
us into ſcarce any valuable circumſtance of 
the countries travelled. —His works on the 
Italian literature and language are how- 
ever of different merit, for they have been, 
and will continue to be of great uſe to this 
country, by bringing many into a know- 
ledge of, and taſte for Italian poetry. 


The French language is ſo generally un- 
derſtood in this country, that Corneille, 
Racine, Boileau, &c. are read almoſt to 
the excluſion of Taſſo, Arioſto, Dante, 
Metaſtaſio, and many other Italian poets, 
which is a moſt vile uſurpation: our taſte 
in good poetry would have been better, 
and more general, had the Italian poetry 
been as much read as the French ; this 
was the caſe from Henry the Eighth's time 
to the end of James the Firſt, and part 
of Charles's reign, during which period 
the fine accompliſhment was Italian litera- 
ture; but when the arms of the French, 
and the figure their monarch made as a 
patron of literature, called the attention 


of 
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of all Europe, their language and writers 
_ uſurped the rights of the Italian. Mr. 
Baretti's endeavours therefore to raiſe a 
new taſte for this literature among us, was 
a meritorious attempt, and he has had 
ſucceſs in it. 


Nr. 


It is rather a reproach to the learning of 
the age, that this critic ſhould be known 
more by a fatirical expreſſion of Pope's, 
than by the merit of his writings : his 
Deſperate Hook did flaſh away ſome times 
at an undefenſible rate, but he has in ſome 
remarks uncommon acuteneſs. | 


DRAKE LY. 


Biſhop of Cloyne. Applied great parts 
to the ſtrangeſt purpoſes ; although he pe- 
netrated far into the regions of philoſophy, 
and produced ſome works that have been 
admired all over Europe, far water took 
poſſeſſion of his mind, and engroſſed that 
attention, 
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attention, which ſhould have been given 

to much more important purpoſes. But 
men of real genius muſt have their oddi- 
ties, their ſtrong peculiarities ; it is ouly 
the mean line of parts, that ſleeps on in 
a regular courſe and motion. As this wri- 
ter's works have never been collected, it 
will amuſe the reader to give him a liſt of 
them; as he may then examine the pro- 
ductions of ſo various a pen. 


1. A Treatiſe of human underſtanding, 
8vo. 


2. On viſion, 8 vo. „ 

3. Philoſophical reflections and enqui- 
ries concerning the virtues of tar water, 
8 vo. 1744. 

4. A diſcourſe addreſſed to magiſtrates, 
| &c. 1730. 
5. A word to the wiſe ; or an exhor- 


ration to the Roman Catholic clergy in 
Ireland, 1749. 


6. A Letter to the Roman Catholics of 
the dioceſe of Cloyne, 1745. 
7. Maxims concerning patriotiſm, 1752. 
8. The Queriſt, 1735. 
9. Verſcs 
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9. Verſes on the proſpect of planting 


arts and learning in America. 

10. A propoſal for the better ſupplying 
of churches in our foreign plantations, 
1725. 

11. A Sermon, 1732. 

12. De Motu; five de motus principio 
& natura & de cauſa communicationis mo- 
tuum, 1721. | 

13. An Eſſay towards proventing. the 
ruin of Great Britain, 1721. 

14. Farther thoughts on tar water, 17 57. 


BIRCH. 


Was the author of very numerous works, 

and ſome of them uſeful ; but had not 
the happy talents of rendering his writings | 
generally pleaſing; many of them are now 
little known, except in the libraries of 
the curious. He ſhould have ves and 
wrote in Germany. 


BLACK- 
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BLACKWELL. 


One of the moſt pleaſing writers which 


this or any age has produced ; beſides ſe- 


veral other works of merit, he wrote e 
Memoirs of the court of Auguſtus, which 
will be read as long as the Engliſh lan- 
guage laſts. The narrative of events is ſo 
admirably intermixed with characters, and 
touches of painting, with ſo many ſtrik- 
ing reflections, and with ſuch a general view 


of deducing profit to the preſent times, 


from the detail of what happened among 
the antients, that every one muſt find the 
work equally inſtructive and entertaining, 
By entituling his work Memoirs, and not 


a Hiſtory, the author took the pleaſing li- 


berty of digreſſing as often as his fancy or 
his judgment led him; and of rendering 
his manner, and his diction, far the more 
lively; inſomuch, that he produced a 


work, which in entertainment vied with 


the moſt faſhionable romances. 


B LAC K- 
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BLACKSTONE. 


His Commentaries on the laws of Eng- 
land are a work that will render his name 
immortal in this country. Perhaps the 
great merit, or at leaſt the great reputation 
of this book, is much owing to the ſucceſs 
with which the author has brought the 
former abſtruſeneſs of his ſubject down to 
common ideas ; and a very great merit it 
IS, 


. 


His chronological works have great 
merit. 


O 


A very uſeful writer and natural hiſto- 
rian, He has confined himſelf chiefly to 
the natural hiſtory and antiquities of the 
county in which he lives, Cornwall, 
which enabled him to produce works far 
more uſeful and complete, than if he had 

FE more 
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more extended the ſphere of his enquiries : 
[ much is it to be regretted, that other 
| writers do not follow his example, and 
| give us complete deſcriptions of their re- 
q ſpective counties as in their power to 
gain. 


A writer of abilities, and in ſome of 
his works entertaining; but in all is a ſa- 
_ crificer at the ſhrine of party, and has in 
every page too much of the coxcomb in 
him; had he written nothing but the E/ 
ſays on the Charatteriſlics, and that on Sa- 
tire, his reputation would have been much 
| greater than it is, but he was ſo unfortu- 
nate, as to write himſelf out of reputati- 
hs on in purſuit of a biſhoprick, which how- 
| ever he did not obtain. 
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This lady has written ſome Novels that 
vie with the beſt in our language, Her 
5 moſt 
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molt capital performance is Lady Julia 
Mandeville. 


K 


Equally original in merit and abſurdity: 
his works ſhew him to poſſeſs both feel- 
ing and expreſſion but never was the 
ſame ſtream at once ſo clear and muddy; 
had he kept free of the cant of methodiſm, 
he would have ſucceeded in his Fool of 
Aualicy, and made it not only an original, 
but an agreeable work. 


S UK K. 


The molt beautiful writer of the preſent 
age; an elegant but chaſte imagination; 
an expreſſion clear and animated; a know-_ 
ledge boundleſs as ſcience ; with all the 

| ſplendor of learning, and all the grace of 
cultivated fancy. Theſe are accom- 
pliſhments that ſhine in every page of 
his works, that catch the attention of 
Z all 
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all forts of readers, and pleaſe with 


the ſame force that they inſtruct. His 


Philoſophical Enquiry into the origin of our 
ideas of the ſublime and beautiful, is by 
far the fineſt criticiſm that the preſent 
age has produced ; it is full of the moſt 
original obſervations, that perhaps were 
ever thrown together in any work our 
language has produced; the author be- 
ing one of thoſe rare genius's that in eve- 
ry line thinks only for himſelf. And he 


has not only the felicity of being perfect- 
ly original in his ideas; but alſo the fin- 


gular circumſtance of demonſtrating at 


the ſame time their propriety. —This will 
clearly appear, if we turn to the chapters, 


The phyfical cauſe of love. My ſmoothneſs 1s 
beautiful. — Sweetneſs its nature.—Sweetneſs 


relaxing ;—and indeed the whole fifth part, 


which treats of the efficient cauſe of the ſub- 
lime and beautiful, 


His Vindication of Natural Society, Write 
ten in the manner of the late lord Boling- 


broke, is a moſt happy imitation of ano- 
ther's 
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ther's ſtile; and the arguments are not 
only lively but ſpecious. 

The political pamphlets attributed to 
him, are the beſt this age has produced ; 
and every one, not blinded by party pre- 
Judice, muſt allow that they carry con- 
viction in every page. 


AN. 


Profoundly learned, and equally inge- 
nious. Ne 


. 


A very able lawyer; his YJu/tice of the 
Peace has met with the greateſt ſucceſs of 
any book publiſhed in this age; making 
the fortune not only of the author, but 
of the bookſeller. 


CAMPBELL. 


Equally famous for his candour, in- 
telligence and precition: he may be 
2 2 ranked 
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ranked among the greateſt politicians of 


this age; and no one can heſitate to al- 


low, that his writings in that claſs have 
enlightened the whole kingdom. The 
ſhare he had in the Univerſal Hiſtory alone 
made that work ſucceed, for the part he 
compoſed in it ſhines like a diamond in a 
dunghill. But in nothing is he more ule- 
ful or original, than in aſcertaining dubious 
points in maritime hiſtory ; of which his 
Lives of the Admirals are an inferior in- 
ſtance to the obſervations he has given on 
various voyages in Harris's collection; and 
in the Modern Univerſal Hiſtory, in the 
part which treats of the Eaſt Indies. 
This writer has alſo the uncommon feli- 
city of being able to ſpeak with candor of 
political perſonages now alive; which is 
perhaps the moſt difficult taſk of all others 
in a free government. 


j 3. Wm 


This lady is not only a learned tranſlator, 
but allo 2 good poet: her little collection 


af 
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of poems do her no leſs honour, than her 
valuable tranſlations from the Greek, the 
French, and the Italian, 


EF 


Beſt known by his hiſtory of England, 
which is a laborious performance, and 
gains the writer more reputation at pre- 
ſent, than it did at the time it firſt came 

out. The more hiſtories we have, the 


more valuable the old ones that exceed 
the merit of the new. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Ranks among the writers that do ho- 
nour to the preſent age; his poems are 
lively and ingenious. The Scribleriad 
original. 


CHESTERFIELD. 


Writes poetry with the eaſe and free- 
dom of a man of quality; his lordſhip's 
| 2 3 ſgketches 
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ſketches that have been publiſhed in 


Dodſley's collection, are full of wit, and 


a moſt happy delicacy. 


© 0 VU © 6 - 38-4: 36. Jo 


Poſſeſſed of genius ſufſicient to gain a 
conſiderable poetic reputation, but un- 
fortunately in circumitances too law to 
allow him to cultivate his talents in the 
manner a poet ought: he became a party 
writer for profit, and made all his poems, 
except his firſt, ſubſervient to that deſign, 
He has been much abuſed on this account, 
but unjuſtly; for if a poet is poor, he 
muſt do that for an income which ought 
to be done for reputation: critics do not 
ſufficiently confider, that ſtarving is of 
much worſe conſequence than producing 
bad poems, 


V 


Biſhop of Clogher. His writings have 
made a noiſe all over Europe ; but they 
would 


* 
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would have more merit was there leſs ſub- 
tilty in them. 


O N 


Earl of, is an agreeable and entertaining 
writer, but too many paſſages of his 
works are full of a certain degree of ſelt- 
ſufliciency, which is inexcuſable; and his 
intermixing party politicks in literary 
pieces is not altogether defenſible. 


CGG 


One of the beſt poets which we have 
had in this age; he has written very few 
pieces, but thoſe few of ſterling merit. 
His oriental eclogues have greater merit 
than any pieces of paſtoral poetry in our 
language. The following paſſages in them 
deſerve more notice than they have met 
WIth. 


In ſilent honor o'er the boundleſs waſte, 
The driver Haſſan with his camels paſs'd: 


2 4 . One 
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One cruſe of water on his back he bore, 

And his light ſcrip contain'd a ſcanty ſtore ; 

A fan of painted feathers in his hand, 

To guard his ſhaded face from ſcorching ſand. 

The ſultry ſun had gain'd the middle ſky, 

And not a tree, and not an herd was nigh ; 

The beaſts with pain their duſky way purſue, 

Shrill roar'd the winds, and dreary was the view. 

With deſp'rate ſorrow wild, th' affrighted man 

Thrice ſigh'd, thrice ſtruck his breaſt; and 
thus began: | 

Sad was the hour and luckleſs was the day, 

When firft from Schiraz' walls I vent my way. 


The following deſcription is animated. 


Here, where no ſprings in murmurs break away, 

Or mols grown fountains mitigate the day, 

In vain the hope the green delights to know, 

Which plains more bleſt, or verdant vales 
Deſtow : | | 

Here rocks alone and taſteleſs ſands are found, 

And faint and ſickly winds for ever howl around. 


In the following paſſage alſo there is a 
great force of expreſſion, and of com- 
potition, 

At 
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At that dead hour the ſilent aſp ſhall creep, 

It ought of reſt I find upon my fleep ; 

Or ſome ſwoln ſerpent twiſt his ſcales around, 
And wake to anguiſh with a burning wound. 
Thrice happy they, the wiſe contented poor, 
From luſt of wealth, and dread of death ſecure! 
They tempt no deſarts, and no griets they find; 
Peace rules the day, where reafon rules the mind, 


So WF © 


An elegant writer, and an ingenious 
critic. His Life of Socrates was com- 
poſed with too great a diſplay of learning ; 
his Letters concerning Tajte have many 
lively and judicious obſervations ; the fol- 
lowing paſſage on modern Engliſh poetry, 
tao” not entirely defenfible, merits quoting. 
« For my own part I am of opinion, that 
there is now living a poet of the moſt 
genuine genius this kingdom ever pro- 
duced, Shakeſpear alone excepted. By 
poetical genius, I do not mean the mere 
talent of making verſes, but that glorious 
enthuſiaſm of ſoul, that fine Frenzy, as 

Shakeſ- 
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Shakeſpear calls it, rolling from heaven to 
earth, from earth to heaven, which, like 
an able magician, can bring every object 
of the creation in any ſhape whatever be- 
fore the reader's eyes. This alone is 
poetry, ought elſe 1s a mechanical art of 
putting ſyllables harmoniouſly together. 
The gentleman I mean is Dr. Akenfide, 
the worthy author of the Pleaſures of the 
Imagination, the moſt beautiful dramatic 
poem that ever adorned the Engliſh, or 
any other language. A work, in which 
the great author has united Virgil's taſte, 
Milton's colouring, and Shakeſpear's in- 
cidental expreſſion, with a warmth pe- 
culiar to himſelf, to paint the fineſt fea- 
tures of the human mind, and the moſt 
lovely forms of true religion and mora- 
lity—I ſhould not heſitate a moment, to 
prefer the Elegy in a country church- yard, 
written by Mr. Gray, of Peter-houſe in 
Cambridge, to the beſt performance of 
that kind in Ovid, Tibullus or Proper- 
tius. Has Horace any moral Ode equal 

to 
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to Mr. Nugent's Ode to mankind ; or any 
deſcriptive one to Mr. Colin's Ode to the 
Evening. I ſhould pay Mr. Maſon no 
compliment, to compare all the excellen- 
cies in Seneca together to his elegant El- 
frida ; nor do I think I ſhould at all de- 
grade the Athenian ſtage, to ſay, that 
the palm of tragic glory hangs wavering 
betwixt the conjoined merit of Sophocles, 
Philoctetes, and the Oedipus Coloneus, 
and this modern tragedy, did not, Shake- 
ſpear-like, a champion of old, inſpired 
by all the gods, ſtep majeſtically in, to 
bearit away by ſupernatural powersfrom the 
utmoſt force of human abilities. I dare ſay, 
his Monody on the death of Mr. Pope, 
wherein he has imitated the ſtile of four of 
our Engliſh poets, has given you and every 
man of true taſte more pleaſure, than the 
joincd efforts of all the wits in the celebrat- 
ed court of LeoX. There is another little 
picce, written by the ſame author, which 
bas no rival in tne court of Auguſtus, in- 
tituled, An Ode to a water nymph.” 


= Oo 
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CUVESNTR'Y; 


His Pompey the Little is one f ow 
romances that continue to be read : TI 
outlive ſome huadred thouſands. 


DESAGULIER'S. 


His courſe of experimental philoſophy 
is a work that gained him great reputation : 
the article mechanics is the moſt valuable: 
he was a very great mathematician. 


DODSLEY. 
Beſt known by being a very eminent 
bookſeller : but he wrote ſome poems that 
have merit; the work however that will 


live the longeſt is a compilation. The col- 
lection of poems. . 


„ 
Several of his poems have undoubted 


merit. The imagery in Grongar Hi is 
ſtrong and expreſſive. 


EDWARDS. 
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EDWARDS. 


A natural hiſtorian, whoſe works are 
well known ail over Europe; equally fa- 
mous for the accuracy of his inveſtigati- 
ons, and the elegance of his colouring and 
defigns. 


FERGUSON. 


His mathematical works have gained 
him a great and deſerved reputation : his 


Lectures en ſelect ſubſecte, and his Aſtronomy, 
are works not often exceeded. 


FIEEDING. 


Perhaps of all men none ever ſaw deeper 
into the human mind than Shakeſpear and 
Fielding; that the former was the greater 
genius will not bear the ſhadow of a diſ- 
pute; but that immortal poet is not great- 

er in the ſuperior walks of tragedy and 

comedy, than this inimitable writer is 

in comic romance. His characters are not 

only true to nature, they are nature itſelf; 

pourtrayed in colours, whoſe brilliancy 
almoſt 
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almoſt dazzles the eye without ever offend- 
ing the moſt ſcrupulous judge. His hu- 
mour is incomparable ; his plots excellent, 
and his incidents ſuperior to thoſe of any 
writer the world ever produced ; every 
little accident of his drama develops cha— 
racter in a manner that can never be ſuffi- 
ciently admired. Never lived a man that 

ſaw in a quicker manner the foidles, vices, 
and wrong fide of a character with ſuch 
keenneſs. Which however did not ariſe 
from a miſanthropy in his diſpoſition, for 
he could paint the beſt, but from a ſtrength 
of ridicule that exhibited in a moment all 
he ſaw. 


FRANKLIN. 


His works on the ſubject of electricity 
have uncommon merit; and his little pa- 
per on the increaſe of mankind is a moſt 
ſenſible performance. 


6 LO n n. 


Well known for his Leonidas, which is 
certainly a poem that has merit; though 
the 
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the author dared to tread the path of Ho- 
mer, Virgil and Milton, there are many 
paſſages in that poem of great merit; and 
ſome characters well preſerved: his other 
works have merit, as will be ſeen by the 
following liſt, 

1. Leonidas, 17 27. 

2, London; or the progreſs of com- 
merce, a poem, 1739. 

3. Bar baroſſa, a tragedy. 

4. Athelſtan, do. 

5. Boadicea, do. 

The plot of Barbaroſſa is excellent, and 
the conduct of it, in keeping the ſouls 
of the audience quivering in ſuſpence, is 


ſtriking. 


GOTD SMITH: 


A writer of various merit, in ſome of 
his works lively and ſpirited; in others 
tame and little more than a compiler ; but 
he is capable of any exertions. His poems 
are better than Eis proſe works. 


G RAT. 
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GK AF; 
The ſtrongeſt inſtance in the world of 


what little avail learning 1s of to a poet ; 
and yet more fo, that plainneſs and fim- 
plicity are more ſure of pleaſing than the 
moſt laboured exertions. I do not mean, 
that this writer is of genuine ſimplicity in 
any of his works, but the Country church- 
yard is a beautiful poem; and, compared 
with his Pindaric Odes, fimplicity itſelf. 
It will be read and admired when the lat- 
ter are forgotten; an affected obſcurity, 
and a broken compoſition of fits and ſtarts, 
did well in the Greek, but are vile in 


Engliſh. | 
JVC 


His tranflations have more merit than 
his original poems: Tibullus was never 
{o well tranſlated. 


&-U-7 HH 3-6 


One of the laborious compilers, who 
would have made a gocd hiſtorian, had 
| fortune 
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fortune allowed him leiſure ; but the im- 
menſity of his works, which amount in 
quantity almoſt to half a hundred folio's, 
ſhews, that his merit was too much neg- 
lected by thoſe who could have enabled him 
to write %, and better. 


T 


One of the beſt critics of the preſent 
age; his Hermes is an admirable work; 
and his Zhree Treatiſes, exhibit a greater 
ſubtilty and cloſeneſs of argument, than 
moſt of the works we poſſeſs on ſimilar 
ſubjects. 

H 4A L BE % 


The invention of Ventilators, and the 
Vegetable ſtatics, have rendered the name 
of this writer immortal: never was a | 
man's life more uniformly paſſed in the 
ſervice of mankind than this moſt worthy 

clergyman's. 


HAN W AY. 


Ranks among the few travellers who 
have publiſhed relations that are both uſe- 
A 2 | ful, 
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ful, intereſting and entertaining : for one 
journey, the particulars of which are 
worth laying before the publick, twenty, 
nay, an hundred, are not only taken but 
publiſhed, that are utterly uſeleſs. Mr. 
Hanway proved himſelf a good hiſtorian 
in his account of Perfian affairs. The 
other works he has publiſhed are generally 
on ſubjects of great national importance 
and he has treated them in a method that 
does honour to his abilities. The follow- 
ing extract from his Letters on the Im- 
portence of the Rijins generation among the 
poor, will ſhew his manner, at the ſame 
time that it is a good ſpecimen of his abi- 
lities in an intereſting ſubject. 

ce If ourdiſtreſs increaſes, and no kind 
of proviſion is to be obtained within the 
ability of many purchaſers, in one part of 
the dominion, we muſt carry it to them 
from another part. And if we conſider, 

1. The great fertility of this kingdom; 

2. The abundance of fiſh, which ſome 
of the coaſts of this iſland produces at 
certain ſeaſons; _ 


3. The 
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4. The cheapneſs of rice in Carolina, 
being leſs than two-pence a pound landed 
in England ; 

5. The facility of getting any quantity 
of dried fiſh from Newfoundlend: at 
three half-pence a pound. 

From ſuch-like advantages, it is, hu- | / 
manly ſpeaking, hardly potiible for this 9 
nation to be in diſtreſs for any length of 
time; unleſs our national prejudices, with 
regard to the uſe of particular kinds of 
food, are reached to ſuch a height, as not 
to be ſubdued even by the force of hunger. 


It is a part of our policy to confine our- 
ſelves to the produce of our lands at home; 
but it is our duty, at all events, to ſee 
that the people be fed at a price they can 
PAY + | 
There ſeems to be a vulgar error con- 

: cerning the price of labour in this, com- 
pared with other countries. We are now 
paying a great price for manufactory and 
agriculture, but our people generally do 
more work in a day, than the ſubjects of 

A a 2 any 
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any other nation that I have ſeen; and if 
it were not fo, we ſhould have loſt our 
markets long ſince. For the fame reaſon, 
if they would ſtick to their work, ſuch a 
ſcarcity as the preſent would not be much 
felt by working people in health, as a half- 
penny a day in bread is a conſiderable ad- 
dition, and a penny a day in work is eaſily 
earned. 

It hath been . remarked in manu- 
facturing towns, that when proviſions are 
dear, then the moſt work is done, becauſe 
fewer perſons are idle, fewer loſe ſo many 
days, or hours in a day, than when they 
can gain their ſupport for a week by the 
labour of three or four days only. 

In time of war, when we can command 
our markets, theſe arguments are not bad 
ones; but they are not of equal weight 
when there is a leſs demand for the labour 
of the working part of the nation. If 
we conſider how many old men, women 
and children can gain but little; if that 
little is not adequate to the price of the 
ſupport of life, they muſt be in diſtreſs, 

| And 
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And the greater the plenty they have been 
accuſtomed to, the greater will their diſ- 
treſs be. And this entails another evil; 
the more liberally they are relieved, the 
leſs vigilant they will be tohelp themſelves; 
ſo that where there is ability for work, it 
is far better they ſhould be employed in 
othces of no uſe than fit ſtill. 


In regard to manufacturers, it would 
be difficult for us to obtain proviſions for 
them always at a certain price, as I am 
told is practiced at Lyons, for the rich 
manufactures of that city. If theſe en- 
Joy ſuch a privilege in an arbitrary coun- 
try, they are alſo confined within narrow 
bounds in the price of their labour ; they 
are not relieved by any pariſh rate in caſe 
of diſtreſs; and the very advantage they 
enjoy is a proof of their abject ſtate. 
Private men may eſtabliſh rules of this 
kind by private contracts, and ſomething 
of the ſame nature is already done in parts 
of this kingdom: but it is difficult to 
comprehend how it can be performed on 
any other principle than a total freedom. 

ASS Time 
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Time and chance happen to all men, 
Next to our own growth, we utfually ap- 
ply to our lifter iſland as neareſt at hand; 
in the next place to our colonies, happily 
abounding in the neceſſaries of life, though 
at ſome diſtance ; and next our fiſheries : 
and, according to the meaſure of our 
wants, we may call for a portion from all 
theie parts, and of every kind, either on 
private, or, if the caſe was very urgent, 
on publick account. But ſurely we ſhould 
change our uſual mode of living, and 
eat bread of potatoes rather than part 
with our gold and filver for proviſions 
bought of ſtrangers, which turns the tables 
and the balances of trade upon ourſelves.” 

The tollowing quotation alſo wants no 
apology ; the grandeur of equipages, 
amongſt other expences, cuts deep againſt 
plenty, marriage and population, Every 


fine chariot I ſee, I think of the national 

debt, ard it ſeems as fo many fractions of 
y 

a penny taken out of the dinner of the 

poor perſon, who is walking by, and can 


hardly 
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hardly earn bread to ſupport himſelf, or 
feed his hungry children. 

If a young gentlewoman, or the daugh- 
ter of a tradeſinan in good circumſtances, 
in the height of her youth and health, 
thinks ſhe has loſt the uſe of her limbs, 
ana muſt have two horſes to draw her 
about, a man to drive them, and another 
to attend behind, they will now coſt her 
huſband the intereſt of five thouſand pounds, 
which is a handſome portion for the 
daughter of an earl. Some earls could 
not give more fifty years ago, and ſome can 
hardly give fo much at this day. Thus, 
by the tyranny. of cuſtom, many a young 
lady and gentlewoman in the ſpring time 
of their youth, and the bloſſom of their 
charms, are ſhunned, as it men were 
afraid of being poiſoned if they come 
within their atmoſphere.” | 


H AKTE 


His hiſtory of Guſtavus Adolphus is 2 
capital work; and, all circumſtances con- 
A a 4 ſidered, 
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fidered, not inferior to the beſt that have 
appeared in this age; yet the ſucceſs it 
has met with is not equal to that of ſome 
other hiſtories publiſhed lately in England; 
this has been owing to more entertaining 
ſubjects, a more pleaſing manner, or to 
national prejudice. His Efoys on Hu- 
band-y are not ſo well known as they de- 
ſerve; the title implies a book upon a very 
confined ſubject, but he has very artfully 


Iinterwove numerous {ſtrokes of general po- 


liticks ; and national economy ; with well 
written anecdotes of the authors that have 
written on huibandry. His poetry is in- 
ferior to his proſe writings. 


HAWKSWORTYH. 


A good tranſlator : his original works 
are agreeable ; hut there is a want of force 
in them, which prevents their being uni- 
verſally read. 


. 
His Eſſay on Deformity is a moſt lively 
and ingenious ſketch. The Religis Phi- 
. loſephi 
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bfophi a ſtrange performance, tho' very 
ſenfible in numerous paſſages. His tran- 
lation of Martial is as full of merit, as 
tranſlated epigrams can be. 


: 9 G3 
One of the moſt noted general writers 

that has appeared in England; and was 
poſſeſſed of perhaps the moſt fluent pen 
of any man that ever lived. He has been 
often ridiculed and abuſed for writing for 
hire, and on ſo many ſubjects: nothing 
could be more unjuſt; the profeſſion to 
which he was educated failed him ; the 
world would not fee him for his preſcrip- 
tions, but they bought his books; who 
can blame him for bringing thoſe wares to 
market which were marketable ? The re- 
proach lies all on thoſe who could, but 
would not patronize him; eſpecially as he 
had convinced all mankind, that iz Botany 
he deſerved it: accordingly we have ſeen 
him ſince protected by that great patron 
the Earl of Bute; drop all other charac- 
ters, and ſtick to that in which he is a 
real 
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real proficient. His botanical works will 
for ever do him honour. 


ns ES 
(Aron) Made a conſiderable figure as 


a theatrical writer, and in many other 
branches of literature. He poſſeſſed a con- 
fiderable fortune ; but impaired it by very 
expenſive projects; particularly that of 
bringing timber from inacceſſible parts of 
the highlands of Scotland; and making 
oil from beech maſt; the latter was prac- 

ticable, and deſerved a greater encourage- 
ment than in the power of an individual 
to beſtow. 

HHO OK E. 

HFlis Roman Hiſtory is an acute per- 

formance, but it is prejudiced, and not 
ſo entertaining as that brilliant period 
ſhould make a narrative. 


HO R N E, 


(Lord Kaimes) Famous for his Elements 
of Criticiſm, which is a work fraught with 
| erudition, 
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erudition, taſte, and critical acumen. He 
inveſtigates the art of criticiſm by in- 
veſtigating human nature, of which a 
ſtriking inſtance is his chapters on emotions 
and paſtions ; the following diſtinction is 
a material foundation in all critical en- 
quiries. If an emotion be ſometimes 
productive of deſire, ſometimes not, it comes 
to be a material enquiry, in what reſpect 


a paſſion differs from an emotion. Is 
paſſion in its nature or feeling diſtinguiſh- 


able from emotion? I have been apt to 
think, that there muſt be a diſtinction, 
when the emotion ſeems in all cates to 
precede the paſſion, and to be the cauſe 
or occaſion of it. But after the ſtrict! ſt 
examination, I cann t percetve any ſu. u 
diſtinction, betwixt emotion a d paſſion. 
What is love to a miſtreſs, for example, 
but a pleaſing emotion raiſed y a fight 
or idea of the perſon beloved, jo ned with 
deſire of enjoyment ? in what elite con- 


ſiſts the paſſion of reſentment, but in a 


painful emotion, occaſioned by the in- 
jury, accompanied with detire to cha iſe 


! 


the 


' 
f 
| 


. _ * 
— — 
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the author of the injury? In general, as 
to every ſort of paſſion, we find no more 
in the compoſition, but the particulars 
now mentioned, an emotion pleaſant or 
painful accompanied with deſire. What 
then ſhall we fay upon this ſubject? Are 
paſſion and emotion ſynonymous terms ? 
This cannot be averred. No feeling nor 
agitation of the mind void of deſire is 
ter med a paſſion ; and we have diſcovered, 
that there are many emotions which paſs 
away without raiſing deſire of any kind. 
How is the difficulty to be folved ? There 


appears to me but one ſolution, which I. 
reliſh the more, as it renders the doctrine 


of the paſſions and emotions fimple and 


per ſpicuous. The ſolution follows. An in- 


ternal motion or agitation of the mind, when 
it paſſeth away without raiſing deſire, is de- 
nominated an emotion: when deſire is raiſed, 
the motionor agitation is denominateda paſ- 


ſion. Afineface, for example, raiſeth in me a 


pleaſant feeling. If this feeling vaniſh 
without producing any effect, it is in pro- 
per language an emotion. But if ſuch 
feeling, 


Ez 
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feeling, by reiterated views of the object, 


becomes ſufficiently ſtrong to raiſe deſire, 


it is no longer termed an emotion, but a 
paſſion. The ſame holds in all the other 
paſſions. The painful feeling raiſed in a 
ſpectator, by a ſlight injury done to a 


ſtranger, being accompanied by no deſire 


of revenge, is termed an emotion. But 


this injury raiſeth in the ſtranger a ſtronger 
emotion, which being accompanied with 


deſire of revenge, is a paſſion. Again, 


external expreſſions of diſtreſs, produce 


in the ſpectator a painful feeling. This 
feeling is ſometimes ſo flight, as to paſs 
away without any effect, in which caſe it 


is an emotion. But if the feeling be fo 


ſtrong, as to prompt defire of affording 
relief, it is a paſhon, and is termed pity. 
Envy is emulation in exceſs. If the ex- 
altation of a competitor be barely diſa- 
greeable, the painful feeling is reckoned 
an emotion. If it produce deſire to de- 
preſs him, it is reckoned. a paſſion.” 
Theſe ideas are certainly juſt, and the 


diſtinctions are drawn with philoſophical 


precilion ; 


| 
| 
| 
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preciſion ; this merit runs almoſt through- 
out the work; but one ſingular paſſage, 
very difficult to characteriſe, I ſhall fur- 
ther deſire leave to quote. 


«© In explaining the effects of novelty, 
the place a being occupies in the ſcale of 
exiſtence, is a circumſtance that muſt not 
be omitted. Novelty in the individuals 
of a low claſs is perceived with indiffe- 
rence, or with a very flight emotion. Thus 
a pebble, however ſingular its appearance, 

{ſcarce moves our wonder. The emotion 
riſes with the rank of the object; and, 
other circumſtances being equal, is ſtrong - 
eſt in the higheſt order of exiſtence. A 
ſtrange animal affects us more than a 
ſtrange vegetable; and were we admitted 
to view ſuperior beings, our wonder would 
riſe proportionably ; and accompanying na- 
ture in her AMAZING WORKS, be com- 
pleted in the contemplation of the Deity,” — 
Does not this make the Deity a monſter 
of nature's creation ? Surely this paſſage is 
very inadequate to the idea which every 

ready 
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ready of Lord Kaime's muſt be clear that 
he entertains. | 

If there is any marked inferiority in this 
excellent work, it is the chapters on the 
ſublime and on wit. In the former, he 
is far exceeded by Mr. Burke; and in the 
latter his inſtances are ſo few, and fo ir- 
regularly arranged, that one cannot form 
from them any clear and diſtinct idea. 


H 0 0 LE. 


His Taſſo is one of the beſt tranſlations 
in the Englith language ; and abounds in 
general with a harmony of verſification, 
ſcarcely exceeded by Pope himſelf. Take 
the following inſtance. 


There ſat Armida on a flowery bed; 

Her wanton lap ſuſtain'd the hero's head; 

Her opening veil her iv'ry boſom ſhow'd, 
Looſe to the fanning breeze her treſſes flow'd : 
A languor ſeem'd diffus'd ver all her frame, 
And ev'ry feature glow'd with amorous flame. 
The pearly moiſture on her beautevus face, 
Improv'd the bluſh, and heighten'd every grace. 
Her wand'ring eyes confeſs'd a pleaſing fire, 
And ſhot the trembling beams of ſoft deſire. 
Now 
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Now fondly hanging o'er with head declin'd, c 
Cloſe to his cheek, her lovely cheek ſhe join'd. N 
While o'er her charms he taught his looks to Wo o 
rove, 1 

And drank with eager thirſt new draughts of f 
love. | 
Now bending down enraptur'd as he lies, . 
She kils'd his vermil lips and ſwimming eyes: I 
Tin from his inmoſt heart he heav'd a ſigh, t] 
As if to her's his parting foul would fly. tl 


Beſides Taſſo, he began Metaſtaſio, but b 
has not finiſhed the works of that poet. R 
Mr. Hoole is however lately better known F 
by two tragedies of very great merit, than . 
by theſe tranſlations, Cyrus and Timan- 
thes ; the former 1s one of the beſt theatric E 
pieces which has of late years been brought 
upon the ſtage ; the latter alſo has much 
merit. 


HUME. 


— * __ — 


Penetrating and ingenious : all his 
works abound with the true critical acu- 
men, and are full of taſte and ſpirit : the 
_ greateſt fault is the afeftation of pbilgſo- | 
phy the world ihould give a writer the | 
cha- 
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character of a philoſopher, not himſelf. 
Much the beſt of his works are the Eſſays 
on money, credit, commerce, &c. which 
are equally original, elegant, and pro- 

found. His Hiſtory of England, from 
the beginning to the end of the reizn of 
Elizabeth, is a work of great abilities, 
tho' with ſome pailages that mark a pre- 
judice ; but after that period it is rather a 
party pamphlet, full of moſt ingenious 
and uſeful obtervations. Perhaps the moſt 
valuable parts of all his hiſtories are the 
deductions of manners, arts, and litera- 
ture, which are drawn up with great in- 
genuity and juſtneſs. 


HUTCHESO N. 
His moral philoſophy is irreproachable; 
diſplaying equally the fineſt imagination, 
and the greateſt propriety of ideas on the 
conduct of life. 


HUXH AM. 


His phyſical works are ſtudied by the 
faculty throughout Europe, and have gain- 
ed their author a general reputation. 

B b HUNTER. 
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HUNTER 
His medical Commentaries is a work of 
great merit, among the faculty. 


JAME & 


Better known as the inventor of 2 
Noſtrum than as an author ; however, in 
the latter ſphere he ranks among our phy- 
ſical writers with reputation, Beſides 


ſome original works, he compiled the 
Medicinal Dictionary. 


14 0 


His poetry is pleaſing; preſerving him 
a genteel character among the minor poets 


of this age. 
JENNINGS. 


Wit is the character of his writings. 
If he publiſhes a political pamphlet, it is 
eagerly read not for the politicks, the 
party, or the argument, but in expecta- 
tion of ſome good ſtrokes to ſhine among 
much rubbiſh. The Country Viſit will be 

: read 


Had & oo. r ad «6 a 
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read and admired as long as the Engliſh 
language endures ; his philoſophy bears 
no compariſon with his poetry. 


JOHNSON. 


One of the writers who was raiſed from 
the unfortunate ſituation of ſupporting 
himſelf by his pen, by the patronage of 
his preſent majeſty. His writings have 
in general been equally praiſed and con- 
demned; and I ſhall venture to remark, 
that the difference of opinion concerning 
him is fo great, that this age can do no 
fair juſtice to his merit or the want of it ; 
a circumſtance not weakened by his hav- 
ing lately been the author of ſome party 
pamphlets. Fifty or an hundred years 
hence his works will either be in every 
ones hands, or find their way thro' neglect 
into the duſt of libraries. 


Ion 71M 


His life of Eraſmus is a work that gains 
ed him reputation ; and his critical 3 


are ſenſible performances, 
J 9 3, 
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KD RICK 


His poems are written with eaſe and 
fpirit, and his tranſlations from the French 
tac beſt that has been publiſhed in our 
language : as to the perpetual motion, I 
doubt it ſtands ſtill. 


LAN G 1 0 KN. 


Some of his poems are pleaſing exer- 
tions of a cultivated taſte; but many of 


them have a mediocrity of compoſition, 


which neither offends nor pleaſes. His 
proſe works are entertaining, except thoſe 
on religion, which are very inferior to 
numerous others of cotemporary writers. 


L ®-L.A N-1 
His life of Philip of Macedon is a 


work of great merit: and his tranſlations 
from the Greek excellently executed. 


„ 


This lady was for ſome time well known 
as the author of ſome works that were 
well 


g. 
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well received by the publick ; but of late 
years, ſhe has not publiſhed any thing. 
Her beſt pieces are Shakeſpear Iluſtrated. 
The Female Quixot. Henrietta. 


* 


E 


His medical, chymical, and philoſo- 
phical works are well known ; and much 
efteemed, particularly, An Experimental 
Hiſtory of the Materia Medica and Com- 
mercium, Philgſophico Vechnicum. 


. 


This nobleman is famous for his Hiſtory 
of King Henry the Second, in the compo- 
ſition of which he employed many years 
and great attention, and has executed it 
in a moſt able manner. His Dialogues of 
the dead are ſpirited and entertaining; 
and his poems elegant and pleaſing. His 
Monody on the death of lady Littleton is 
one of the fineſt elegies in our language ; - 
and as pathetic as can well be conceived. 


B b 3 LOWTH. 
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. 

One of the moſt learned writers and 
the beſt critics of this age. His firſt work, 
and which gained him great reputation, 
was the D Sacd Pogſi Hebraurum, 1753. 
He was advanced to the mitre by the pre- 
ſent king, and ranks therein among the 
men whoſe merit has been rewarded in 
this age. 


M A 0 N. 


A correct and pleaſing poet, who has 
gained much reputation in this age, ard 
would have deſerved ſome in any age. 
His Elfridaand Muſzus are his beſt works. 
He has been promoted advantageouſly in 
the church by his patron lord Holderneſſe, 
a nobleman, whoſe taſte and liberality 
would in the ſame ſtation have rivalled 
Mecænas. 


n 


A writer of abilities, but a poet who 
has gained as much reputation as he de- 
ſerved, and more than will laſt. 


M A C K- 
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MACKLAURIN. 


One of the greateſt mathematicians 
which this country has produced. A 
genius worthy of purſuing the ideas 
throw out by the immortal Newton. 


MACPHER SO N. 


The tranſlator or author of Fingall ; 
for the controverſial criticiſm of the times 
decides not which: but I ſhall venture 
to aſſert, that if he is the latter, we ought 
to rank him among the moſt extraordinary 
geniuſes the world has ever produced ; 
but ſuch fiction is impoſſible, a man can- 
not ſo totally drop all the ideas of the age 
he lives in, and write in the character of 
three thouſand years ago. 


4 CAV LB F. 


This moſt ingenious lady, in whoſe 


works we find ſo much more force than is 


common in the writings of her ſex, has 
fixed her reputation by an Hiſtory of Eng- 
| B b & land, 
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land, compoſed rather to obviate the miſ- 


_ Chief which other hiſtories, and one in 


particular, are ſuppoſed to have diffuſed 


in ſome conſtitutional points of great im- 


portance to the liberty of Britain. It has 
been by ſome writers, particularly by Mr. 
Hume, laboured hard to prove, that the 
Stewarts gave into no arbitrary meaſures 
that had not been executed by the Tudors; 
and alſo, that theſe arbitrary meaſures 
flowed from the juſt prerogatives of the 


crown, to which the kings had as good 


a right as the people to their liberties : 
the mere matter of fact is of little con- 
ſequence; but to what purpoſe ĩs it quoted, 
and fo elaborately proved? Unleſs it is to 
ſhew, that the Stewarts were in rig't ab- 
ſolute ' monarchs, and their ſubjects re- 
bels for reſiſting them. Which poſition 
leads to another, that acts of parliament 
to limit the prerogative are in themſelves 


void: this is the pernicious doctrine that 


naturally follows the arguments of thoſe 
hiſtorians. But that our kings, even in 
more antient times, were limited by the 
aſſemblies 
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aſſemblies of the people, has been ably 
proved by lord Littleton ; and in order to 
reply to all the miſtakes made in the reigns 
of the Stewarts, Mrs. Macauley entered 
the liſts, and has made the defence of 
the cauſe of liberty the grand foundation 
of her work; inſomuch, that it ſcarcely 
merits the name of a general hiſtory, but 
rather that of a farliamentary or conſtitu- 
ticnal one. She has executed it with abi- 
lity, but there 1s too ſtrong a prejudice in 
certain paſſages. Her ſtile and manner 
are nervous, clear, and ſpirited. 


ME A P. 


Made a greater figure as a phyſical 
writer, a phyſician, and a general encou- 
rager of every uſeful undertaking, than 
molt of his cotemporaries. The preſent 
phyſical race hold his works in much 
eſteem. | 


MM LH. 2M 0 FF 


Fitzofborne's Letters are a very rare in- 
ſtance of letters ſucceeding that were 
written 
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written merely for the preſs ; they are 
however rather eſſays than letters; full of 
ingenuity, and agrecable obſervations of 
men, manners, and opinions. 


1 tLL AK 


One of the few writers that have gained 
a great reputation by treating of the cul- 
ture of the earth. His gardeners diction- 
ary is a moſt valuable work. 


MIDDLE TON. 


One of the ſharpeſt enemies to Chriſ- 
tianity, though a Doctor of the Church 
of England. His controverſial writings 
have wit, but it is a local, and an unin- 


tereſting wit: his Life of Cicero is a work. 


of genuine merit. 


WILL 
Beſt known by ſome huſbandry writings 


which have met with a good reception ; 


he threw together and publiſhed the laſt 
volume of Blackwell's court of Auguſtus, 
in a manner that did him honour, He 


alſo 
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alſo tranſlated Crevier's Roman Hiſtory, 
in twelve volumes, and other works from 
the French. 


MO 0 LK 


One of the editors of the famous Glaſ- 
gow edition of Homer; and a molt learn- 
ed and penetrating critic. His Eſſays read 
to 4 literary ſociety are full of agreeable 
turns and obſervations, His End of Tra- 
gedy, according to Ariſtotle, contains a cri= 
ticiſm that ſhews how much the generality 
cf critics, even of name and reputation, 
take things for Jn and copy one 
another, 


MONTAGU. 


I ſhall, without the idea of an exception, 
rank this lady at the head of all among 
her ſex who have in any language become 
authors. She poſſeſſed an imagination 
full of graces, nothing dropt from: her but 
elegance; and every emotion of her mind 
ſeemed the efforts of taſte and fancy. Her 
(ravels 4 are the moſt animated relations that 

ever 
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ever were publiſhed. Her poetry is ele- 
gant, much exceeding in a happy Horatian 
delicacy many writings of more famous 
poets. 


But when the long hours of publick are paſt, 

And we weet with Champaign and a chicken 
at laſt, 

May ev'ry fond pleaſure that moment endear, 

Be baniſh'd afar, both diſcretion and fear 

Forgetting or ſcorning the airs of the crowd, 

He may ceaſe to be formal and I to be proud, 

Till loſt in the joy we confeſs that we live, 

And he may be rude and yet I may forgive. 

I loath the lewd rake, the dreſs'd topling deſpiſe, 


Before ſuch purſuers the nice virgin flies; 
And as Ovid has ſweetly in bern told, 
We harden like trees, and like rivers grow cold. 


MONT A 8 v. 
His Reflections on the Riſe and Fall of the 


antient Refublicks is an excellent work. 
He is one of the beſt antiquaries in 
Europe: and among the greateſt tra- 
vellers in the world; if he obliges the 
publick with the minutes of his tours 


through 
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through parts of Aſia and Africa, they 
will form one of the moſt intereſting works 
that have been publiſhed this many years. 


WU LLEM1 


His treatiſes on fortification and other 


parts of military mathematics are in 
great eſteem. 


NE 1 OM. 


Has gained a deſerved reputation by his 
Diſſertations on the Prophecies, which are 
full of candour and penetration. He is 
alſo known by the beſt edition we have 
ſeen of Milton, with many uſeful notes. 


NN U GG . 
Has compoſed, compiled, and tran- 
ſlated many uſeful works ; and merited to 


have met with a greater reward than ſuch 
writers uſually inherit. 


0:0-1L V1 


A poet of indiſputable merit, and one 
who has had the ſpirit to reject the too 
| commor 
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common example of copying and tran- 
ſlating, and ſtrike into the pure regions 
of fancy and imagination, In ſome of | 
his pieces he indulges rather too much in 
the luxuriance of epithet ; native ſimpli- 
city is not common with him. The fol- 
lowing paſſage in his Ode to tbe Genius of 
_ Shakeſpear is fine. 


JI. 1. 
Rapt'd from the glance of mortal eye, 
Say burſts thy genius to the world of light? 
| Seeks it yon ſtar beſpangled ſky ? 
Or ſkims its fields with rapid flight? 
Or mind yon plains where fancy ſtrays, 
Courts it the balmy breathing gale ? 
Or where the violet pale 
Droops o'er the green embroider'd ftream ; 
Or where young zephir ſtirs the ruſtling tprays, 
Lyes all diſſolv'd in fairy dream? 
O'er yon bleak detart's unfrequented round, 
See'ſt thou where nature treads the deepening 
gloom, | 
Sits on yon hoary tow'r with ivy crown'd, 
Or wildly wails o'er thy lamented tomb; 
Hear'ſt thou the ſolemn muſic wind along? 
Or thrills the warbling note in thy melliflerous 
ſong ? | 


1 
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L 2. 


Oft while on earth *twas thine to rove, 
Where'er the wild ey'd goddeſs lov'd to roam, 
To trace ſerene the gloomy grove, 

Or haunt meek quier's ſimple dome; 

Still hovering round the nine appear, 
That pour the ſoul tranſporting ſtrain; 
Join'd to the Love's gay train, 
The looſe rob'd graces crown'd with flowers; 
The light wing'd gales that lead the vernal year, 
And wake the roſy featur'd hours. 
O'er all bright fancy's beamy radiance ſhone, 
How flam'd thy boſom as her charms reveal | 
Her fire clad eye ſublime ; her ſtarry zane, 
Her treſſes looſe tnat wanton'd on the gale. 


| FF 


Say, whence the magic of thy mind? 

Why thrills thy muſic on the ſprings of thought? 

Why at thy pencil's touch refin'd, 

Starts into life the glowing draught ? 

On yonder fairy carpet laid, 

Where beauty pours eternal bloom, 

And zephyr breathes pertume 3 

There rightly to the tranced eye, 

Profuſe the radiant goddeſs ſtood diſplay'd, 

With all her ſmiling offspring nigh. 
Sudden 
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Sudden the mantling cliff, the arching wood, 
The broider'd mead, the land{kip and the grove ; 
Hills, vales, and ſky-dipt ſeas, and torrents rude, 
Grots, rills and ſhades, and bowers that breath 

of love, 
All burſt to ſight! —while glancing on the view, 
Titania's ſporting train bruſh'd lightly o'er the 

dew. | 

a 2 29 OE > © 
A woman of abilities : her apology was 

written from the heart; her letter 20 Lora 
Cheſterfield from the head; of courſe the 
former is excellent, the latter a nothing : 
women never ſhine, but when they ſpeak 
from their feelings; they were not made 
to reaſon and reflect, 


POSTLETHWAYTE. 


A very uſeful compiler, but a ſad cox- 
comb. It is pity his Dictionary of Com- 
merce has not fallen into the hands of ſome 
ſenſible abridger. 


TD TT 3 


Much eſteemed among *he phyſical 
writers of the preſent age. 


PRI N- 


| 
7 
| 
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P RING LK 


Another medical writer; truly uſeful 
and philoſophical. 


K4A-LP HR 


No perſon can deny him abilities ; but 
his hiſtory is a mere party perform- 
ance; Sir Robert Walpole giving him a 
penſion for ſtopping his attack on his ad- 
miniſtration, ſhews, if any thing was 
wanting to ſhew the little knowledge 
that miniſter had of the pieces wrote 
for and againſt him. The beſt works of 
this author are the Critical Review of Pub- 
lick Buildings, and the Caſe of Authors. 


RICHARDSON. 


The delineation of character in his ro- 
mances, exceeds that of any writer an- 
tient or modern: but the portraying the 
paſſions peculiar to certain perſonages in 
a long novel in proſe, is eaſier than mak- 
ing a ſtrong impreſſion from the ſame ef- 
C c fort 
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fort in the ſpace of a play. Shakeſpear's 
great excellence 1s his character drawing— 
Richardſon is equally original. 


KW LT. 


One of thoſe general writers that would 
have made an author of great merit, had 


he met with other patronage than that of 
the bookſellers. 


RR OBE RT 3 O-N. 

His Hiſtory of Scotland may. be pro- 
nounced the beſt hiſtory in the Engliſh 
language; and his hiſtory of Charles the 
Fifth one of the moſt entertaining ; but 
the latter work in point of abilities is in- 
ferior to the fo:mer ; a period of no more 
ſplendor than that of which he treated in 
his Scotch Hiſtory, would have ſunk in 


his hands after the ſaperior merit of the 
firſt. 


A 1 U 
Was the author of ſome very maſ- 


terly performances; but is much better 
known 
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known from the life of him written by 
Dr. Johnſon, than from his works. 


S AL © 
Well known for the Koran; he was 
alſo the author of the oriental part of the 
Univerſal Hiſtory (Antient), which was 
well executed. 


SAUNDERSON. 


His Algebra is a work that proved clear- 
ly the greatneſs of his mathematical know- 
ledge, 


SHERIDAN, 


His oratorical works have merit, and 
his literary undertakings have in general 
utility for their end. 


«<HERIDAN 


(Wife of the preceding). The H:/2ry 
of Sidney Biddulph is the beſt novel that 
has appeared fince the death of Richard- 
fon, The characters are excellently drawn, 
Cc 2 the 
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the plot good, the incidents natural, and 
the language ſprightly and agreeable. | 


T 


A prelate whoſe writings do honour to 
the age: his ſermons are the beſt in the 
language. 


$H-E NS: T-O-N:K. 


A writer of rather placid and agreeable 
parts, than ſhining and original ones. His 
Paſtoral Ballad is the beſt poem of the 
kind in the Engliſh language, being unri- 
valled in that beautiful fimplicity, which 
deſtroys not eleganc2 of compoſition ; 
Rural Flcctance is a fine ode, and Jeſſey 


a pathetic elegy. 


BB 9 Uh I 


Many of his works are good, and ſome 
of them excellent; and well deſerve to be 
remembered; the fate of the author re- 

ects diſgrace upon the age. 


SMO L- 
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Numerous works of various kinds, and 
in almoſt every branch of literature, prove 
this gentleman to be poſſeſſed of conſidera- 
ble abilities: in fome of his pieces he 
gives the cleareſt teſtimony of genius; 
and in all, that of an entertaining agreeable 
writer. He ranks among thoſe authors on 
general ſubjects, who ought to have met with 
greater encouragement than ta the power 
of the mere publick to beſtow. Had an 
eaſ fortune, independan tof his pen, been 
in the poſſeſſion of ſucha writer, he would 
have taken more time to poliſh and perfect 
his works. Roderick Random continues to 
be read with pleaſure. 


. 
The Theory of Moral Sentiments in a 
work that does honour to this ingenious 
writer. 
SF REN CK 
A very ſpirited and penetrating critic, 
whoſe Pol/ymetis was an undertaking the 
S3 | beſt 
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beſt calculated that could be thought of 
for clearing up the obſcurities of the claſ- 
fical writers. His humanity deſerves the 
higheſt encomiums, for twice publiſhing 
for the benefit of diſtreſſed ingenuity. 


$ TT ERNCK 


This inimitable writer has the cleareſt 
pretenſions to originality; a point much 
deſerving of attention, in an age fo abound- 
ing with copters and imitators. It is true, 
he ſometimes drove his originality into ex- 
travagance ; but this is no more than ſay- 
ing, that a great genius was guilty of pro- 
ducing faults and blunders; and how few 
original ones are there that do not produce 
ſuch: a truth ſo clear, that one may ven- 
ture to pronounce a work a tame, ſpiritleſs 
performance, that has not many abſur- 
dities in it. The great force of Mr. Sterne's 
genius was in the pathetic, in which he has 
left us many ſtrokes of ſuch genuine, tho' 
refined nature, that no poet exceeds him. 
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T HH © N. 


A poet of undoubted merit, but this 
merit has been extolled beyond its due 
degree, from a want of great genius in 
the age in which he flouriſhed. There is 
a ſtiffneſs, a want of eaſe in his pieces, 
which offend the leaſt delicate ear. 


WATT 5 
A worthy, religious, humane man ; and 


had he written nothing but his logic, would 
have been eſteemed a good writer. 


W A R N E R. 
His Hyiftory of Ireland is an able per- 


formance ; but none of his works are in- 
ferior to their author's reputation. 


W A L P © L E. 


One of the moſt agreeable, ſpirited and 
lively writers that this age has produced: 
with him, the Gentleman is never loſt in 
the author: his Royal and Noble Authors 
is the beſt of his worke, and is full of in- 

8 genuity 
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genuity and penetration: his Hiſtcric doubts 
ſhew, what a thorough maſter he is of 
the Engliſh hiſtory. 


Ww A bs 1T-E © 


His account of Lord Anſon's voyage is 
one of the beſt written pieces in our lan- 
n 
WAR BURTON. 
More famous for erudition than for ge- 


nius; a keen controvertiſt; a bad hiſ- 
torian ; a worſe commentator. 


Wau ARNKT 0K 
His poems are forceable, and at the ſame 
time pleaſingly agreeable. His criticiſm 
on Pope is full of learning, taſte, and af- 
. 
WW E B B. 

The moſt pleaſing animated critic of 
the preſent age. His ſtile and manner 
much exceed Longinus : his obſervations 
are fo original, and his ideas fo truly ele- 
gant, that while he ſeems to attend to the 

Fe works 
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works of others alone, he raiſes a noble 
monument of his own abilities. In nu- 
merous paſſages he is more a poet than the 
Poets he quotes. 

. 
Had the courage to attempt Pindar, and 


the abilities to come off ſucceſsful. His 
criticiſins are excellent. | 


WNHIST O0-N 


With undoubted parts, great learning, 
and infinite application, he publiſhed in- 


numerable works, three fourths of which 


are now forgotten ; and the reſt bid fair 
for the ſame oblivion. This is an inſtance 
that refinement is neceſſary even in the 


abſtruſer ſtudies. 
> WHITEHEAD. 
Ranks with a fair reputation among the 


minor poets of this age. The beſt of all 
his works is his Song for Ranelagh. 


YOUNG. 
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3.0 W.-M 


His poetry is excellent; the ſatires full 
of wit; and the tragedies of the true pa- 
thetic ; his Night Thoughts have a fre 
frenzy in paſſages, ſometimes indeed bor- 
dering on madneſs. His proſe is in blank 
verſe, and in ſome of his pieces uncom- 
monly ſpirited. 


Y & 8 


(Son of the preceding) the writings of 
this gentleman are full of beauties and full 
of faults; but if utility is alone con- 
ſidered, his tours through England de- 
ſerve to be ranked among the beſt works 
the age has produced. His other pieces 
on the ſubject of huſbandry, if we may 
judge by the avidity with which they are 
read, mult have merit. 


I 
E 
The Author reſiding at a conſiderable diſtance from the 
Preſs, had not an opportunity to overlook the Sheets, 
which has oceaſioned ſome Errors; ſuch as Horne for Home, 
in pages 322 and 370; and La Buona, Viglinola, for La 
Buona Figliuola, in page 277, &. However, it is pre- 
ſumed they are only ſuch as the Reader will eaſily diſcover, 
and correct. | 


Py 


* 1 n 
Speedily will be Publiſhed, 


I. Complete Collection of all the Treaties of 
| Peace and Commerce between Great Britain 
and other Powers, from the Revolution (in 1688) 
to the preſent Time. With an Appendix, contain- 
ing the moſt eſſential Treaties before the Revoluti- 
on, In two Volumes, Octavo. Price 12s. bound. 


2. The Choice. A Serenata. As it was perform- 


ed before a Select Company in Dublin, on the Eve of 
the late Seſſion of Parliament. By Jacob Ifaacſon, 
Eſq. Price 1s. 6d. 


3. The Philoſophy of the Paſſions; demonſtrat- 
ing their Nature, Properties, Uſe, and Abuſe, In 
two Volumes, Otavo. Price 10s. bound. | 


4. The Hiſtory and Proceedings of the Houſe of 
Commons, from the Year 1761 to 1768; being the 
firſt Parliament of the preſent Reign. In three Vo- 
lumes Octavo. Ts 


+$+ As it is not kno vn that any regular account of the Pro- 
ceedings of this Parliament was taken, it is humbly requeſted 

of any Gentleman, who may be in the poſſeſſion of any au- 
thentic Speeches, Papers, or other materials relating to this 
Parliament, which are not in the Journals or Votes, that he 
will be fo obliging as to communicate them to the Publither, 
who will make any compeniation, if required, 


5. Camden's Britannia: a New Edition. With 


conſiderable Improvements. In two Volumes, Folio. 


6. A Treatiſe on Encloſures ; ſhewing the Ad- 
vantages and Diſadvantages to the Landlord, the 
- Tenant, and the Nation, ariſing from eacloling waſte 
Lands. By a Country Gentleman. In one Vol. 8vc, 

7. An Eſſay on the Preſent State, and Cauſes of the 
Decline of the Britiſh Trade. In one Vol. Octave. 


8. An Infirmary for Fugitives : being a Colle tion 

e ; 0 * P 8 8 
of ſuch detached Pieces, in Proſe and Verie, as are 
detmed 
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deemed worthy of Preſervation, and are not in any 
former Collection. With ſeveral Oricinats., A 
Pocket Volume, Price 28. 6d. ſewed. | 


9. Hotoman's Franco-Gallia : Or an Account of 
the Ancient free State of France, and moſt other 
Parts of Europe, before the Loſs of their Liberties. 
With Lord Moleſworth's much admired Preface; to 
which are now added, ſeveral curious and intereſting 
Notes, never before printed. In Octavo, Price 38. 

10. Jura Populi Anglicani: or, the Subjects Right 
of Petitioning ſet forth. Occaſioned by the Caſe of 
the Kentiſh hetitioners. Re- printed EXACTLY from 
the Copy publiſhed in 1701 3 which, for a conſider- 
able Time, has been very ſcarce. 


&« "Tis a melancholy reflection to conſider how. univerſal a diſ- 


ſatisfaction, the management of the Houſe of Commons has this 


ſeſſion cauſed in de people of England. Among the many who 
arraign their proczedings, there are none who make not the treat- 
ment of the five gentlemen who preſented the Kentiſh petition, 
one article of impeachment againſt them: and the moſt intelligent 
part of the people have been tree in faying, That the puniſhment 
of them plainly demonttrates very extraordinary defigns, and muſt 
be allowed, even by men of candeur and fenie, to give juſt grounds 
for all the jealouſies and ſuſpicions that have been entertained. 

« *Tis not my defign in handling this ſubject, to uſe any arti- 
fices or falſe colours, to foment ſuch jealonhes as theſe, but to diſ- 
charge a duty which I owe the community, and to prevent an 
intolerable fort of flavery, which may be brought upon us, if care 
be not taken aguinſt ſuch acts of power, and infringements of our 
liberties, by ſhewing the injullice and uiegality of them.“ Extract 
from the Preface, 


Printed for J. ALMon, oppoſite Burlington Houſe, 
in Piccadilly, 
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